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SPEEDILY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, EDINBURGH ; AND T. CADELL, LONDON; 
I. 

On the tenth of May will be published, 
In 3 vols. Post Octavo, 


THE 


YOUTH AND MANHOOD 


OF 


CYRIL THORNTON. 


Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And Hcaven’s artillery thunder in the skies; 

Have I not, in a pitched battle, heard 

Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ! 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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In One Volume Octavo, 
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OF THE 
PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION 
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THE REFORMATION 
IN 


ITALY AND SPAIN, 


DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 





The Lists of Books, Promotions, and Deaths, will be given next month. 
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MAY-DAY. 


Ant thou beautiful, as of old, O 
wild, moorland, sylvan, and pastoral 
Farish—the Paradise in which my spi- 
rit dwelt beneath the glorious dawning 
of life? Can it be, beloved world of 
boyhood, that thou art indeed beauti- 
ful, as of old? Though round and 
round thy boundaries in a few mi- 
nutes could fly the flapping dove,— 
though the martens, wheeling to and 
fro that ivied and wall-flowered ruin 
of a Castle, central in its own domain, 
seem in their more distant flight, to 
glance their crescent wings over a vale 
rejoicing apart in a kirk-spire of its 
own; yet how full of streams, and 
rivulets, and rills, art Thou—each 
with its own peculiar murmur! How 
endless the interchange of woods and 
meadows, glens, dells, and b:oomy 
nooks, without number, among banks 
and braes!—And then of human dwell- 
ings—how rises the smoke, ever and 
anon, into the sky, all neighbouring 
on each other, so that the cock-crow 
is heard from homestead to homestead, 
—while as you wander onwards, each 
roof still rises unexpectedly—and as 
solitary, as if it had been far remote ! 
Fairest of Scotland’s thousand parish- 
es—neither Highland, nor Lowland— 
but undulating, like the sea in sun- 
set, after a day of storms,—yes, Hea- 
ven’s blessing be upon thee! Thou 
art indeed beautiful, as of old ! 

The same Heavens! More blue than 
any colour that tinges the flowers of 
earth—even than the violet placed 


among the veins of a virgin’s bosom. 
The stillness of those lofty clouds 
makes them seem whiter than the 
snow! Return, O lark! to thy grassy 
nest, in the furrow of the green braird- 
ed corn, for thy brooding mate can no 
longer hear thee soaring in the sky. 
—Methinks, there is little or no 
change on these coppice-woods, with 
their full budding branches all impa- 
tient for the spring. Yet twice have 
the axe and bill-hook levelled them 
with the mossy stones, since among 
the broomy and briery knolls I 
sought the grey linnet’s nest, or wan- 
dered to spy, among the rustling leaves, 
the robin-redbreast seemingly forget- 
ful of his winter benefactor, man !— 
Surely there were trees here in former 
times, that now are gone—tall, far- 
spreading single trees, in whuse shade 
used to lie the ruminating cattle, with 
the small herd-girl asleep! Gone are 
they, and dimly remembered, as the 
uncertain shadows of dreams ; yet not 
more forgotten than some living beings 
with whom my infancy and boyhood 
held converse—whose voices, laugh- 
ter, eyes, forehead—hands so often 
grasped—arms linked in mine, as we 
danced along the braes—have lon 

ceased to be more than images an 

echoes, incapable of commanding so 
much as one single tear. For oh! the 


_ treachery of memory to all the holiest 


human affections, when beguiled by 
the slow but sure sorcery of time! 
It is May-pay, and I shall be 
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happy as the season. What although 
some sad and solemn thoughts come 
suddenly across me, the day is not 
at night-fall felt to have been the 
less delightful, because that shadows 
now and then bedimmed it, and mo- 
ments almost mournful, of an un- 


hymning hush, took possession of field | 


or forest. I am all alone,—a solitary 
pedestrian,—and obeying the fine im- 
pulses of a will whose motives are 
changeable as the chameleon’s hues, 
my feet shall bear me glancingly along 
to the merry music of streams,—or 
linger by the silent shores of lochs, 
— _ the mas ease pause, I 
the only spectator of a panorama paint~ 
ed by Spring, for my sole delight,— 
or plunge into the old wood’s magni- 
ficent exclusion from sky,—where, all 
summer long, day is as night,—but 
not so now, for this is the season of 
buds and blossoms—and the cushat’s 
nest is yet visible on the almost leaf- 
less boughs, and the sunshine streams 
in upon the ground-flowers, that in 
another month will be cold and pule 
in the forest gloom, almost as those 
that bedeck the dead when the vault- 
door is closed and all is silence. 
What! shall I linger here within a 
little mile of the Manst, wherein and 
among its pleasant bounds my infant 
and boyish life glided, murmuring 
away like a stream, that never, till it 
leaves its native hills, knows taint or 
llution—and not hasten on to the 
ell, in which, nest-like, it is built and 
guarded by some wonderful felicity of 
situation, equally against all the winds? 
No—thither as yet have I not courage 
to direct my footsteps—for that vene- 
rable Man haslong been deal—Not one 
of his ancient household now remains 
on earth. There the change, though it 
was gradual and unpainful, according 
to the gentlest laws of nature, has 
been entire and complete. The old fa- 
miliar faces I can dream of, but never 
more shall see—and the voices that 
are now heard within these walls, 
what can they ever be to me, when [ 
would fain listen in the silence of my 
own spirit to the echoes of departed 
ears? It is an appalling trial to ap- 


y 
pee a place where once we have 
n happier—Ob ! happier far than 
ever we can be on this earth again— 
ay—a worse evil doth it seem to m 
imagination to return to Paradise, wit 
a changed and saddened heart, than at 
first to be driven from it into the outer 
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world, if still permitted to carry thither 
something of that spirit that had glo. 
rified our celestial prime ! 

But yonder, I see, yet towers the Sy« 
camore on the crown of the hill,—the © 
first great Trce in the parish that used 
to get green,—for stony as seems the 
hard glebe, constricted by its bare and’ . 
gnarled roots, they draw sustenance 
from afar; and not another knoll on . 
which the sun so delights to pour his 
beams, from morn to dewyeve. Weekg’ 
before any other Sycamore, and as early’ 
even as the alder or the birch,—the * 
Gtory oF Mount Peasant, for so 
we school- boys called it, unfolded itself © 
likea bauner. You could then see only 
the low windows of the dwelling,— 
for eaves, roof, rigging, and chimneys, 
all disappeared,—and then, when you 
stood beneath, was not the sound of the 
bees like the very sound of the sea 
itself, continuous, unabating, all day 
long unto evening, when, as if the 
tide of life had ebbed, there was a pers 
fect silence ? 

Mount Preasant! well indeed 
dost thou deserve the name, bestowed 
on thee, perhaps, long ago, not by any 
one of the humble proprietors, but by 
the general voice of praise, all visitors 
being won by thy cheerful beauty, 
For from that shaded platform, what 
a sweet vision of fields and meadows, 
knolls, braes, and hills, uncertain 


gleamings of a river, the smoke,of ° 


many houses, and glittering, perhaps, 
in the sunshine, the spire of the House 
of God! To have seen Adam Morri- 
con, the elder, sitting with his solemn, 
his austere Sabbath-face, beneath the 
pulpit, with his expressive eyes fixed 
on the preacher, you could not but have 
judged him to be a man of astern cha- 
racter and austere demeanour. .To 
have seen him at labour on the working- 
days, you might almost have thought 
him the serf of some tyrant-lord, for 


into all \the toils of the field he car= ° 


ried the force of a mind that would 
suffer nothing to be undone that 
strength and skill could achieve ; but 
within the humble porch of his own 
house, beside his own board, and his 
own fireside, he was a man to be kind- 
ly esteemed by his guests, by his own 
family tenderly and reverently be- 
loved. His wife was the comeliest ma- 
tron in the parish, a woman of active 
habits and a strong mind, but temper- 
ing the natural sternness of her hus- 
band’s character sie that genial and 
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j cheerfulness, that of all the 
virtues © pe Oe agg to 
the happiness of a household. One 
daughter only had they, and I could 
charm my own heart even now, by 
evoking the vanished from oblivion, 
and imaging her over and over again 
in the light of words ; but althqugh 
all objects, animate and inanimate, 
seem always tinged with an air of sad- 
ness when they are past,—and as at 
porns oe determined to be cheer- 
inately to resist all access of 
melancholy—an enemy to the pathe- 
tic—and a scorner of shedders of tears 
—therefore let Mary Morrison rest in 
ber grave, and let me paint a pleasant 
picture of a May-Day afternoon, and 
joy it as it was enjoyed of old, be- 
neath that stately Sycamore, with the 
isonant name of Tue Giory of 
Mount Pieasant. 

There, under that murmuring sha- 
dow, round and round that noble 
stem, there used on May-pay to be 
fitted: a somewhat fantastic board, all 
deftly arrayed in home-spun drapery, 
white as the patches of unmelted snow 
on the distant mountain-head ; and on 
various seats,—stumps, stones, stools, 
creepies, forms, chairs, armless and 
with no spine, or high-backed and el- 
bowed, and the carving-work thereof 
most intricate and allegorical—took 
their places, after much formal cere- 
mony of scraping and bowing, blush- 
ing and foe 5 Ng you , and 
middle- , of high and low degree, 
till in one nde all were hushed 
by the Minister shutting his eyes, and 
holding up bis hand to ask a blessing. 
And * well worthy of a grace as lang’s a 
tether,” was the May-pay meal spread 
beneath the shadow of the Giory or 
Mount Preasant. But the Minister 
uttered only a few fervent sentences— 
and then we all fell to the curds and 
cream. What smooth, pure, bright 
burnished beauty on those horn- 
spoons! How apt to the hand the 
stalk—to the mouth how apt the bowl! 
Each guest drew closer to his breast 
the deep broth-plate of delft, rather 
more than half full of curds, many 
million times more deliciously desi- 
rable even than blanc-mange, and 
then filled up to the very brim with 
a blessed outpouring of creamy rich- 
hess, that penasionaly descended from 
an enormous jug, the peculiar expres- 
sionof whose physiognomy, cular- 
lythe nose, I will carry with me to the 

Vor, XXI. 
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grave! Thedairyat Mount Pieasant 
amo twi may cows—almost all 
spring calvers of the Ayrshire 
breed—so you may guess what cream ! 
The spoon could not stand in it—it 
was not so thick as that—for that is - 
too thick—but the spoon when placed 
upright in any depth of it, retained 
its perpendicularity for a moment, and 
then, when uncertain towards which 
side to fall, was gr by the hand 
of delighted and wondering schoolboy, 
and steered with its first fresh and fra- 
grant freight into a mouth already 
open in astonishment. Never beneath 
the sup, moon, and stars, were there 
such oatmeal cakes, pease-scones, and 
barley-bannocks, as at Mount Piea- 
sant. You could have eaten away at 
them with pleasure, even although not 
hungry—and yet it was impossible of 
them to eat too much—Manna. that 
they were!! Seldom—seldom indeed 
—is butter yellow on May-day. But 
the butter of the gudewife of Mount 
Pleasant—such, and so rich was the 
old lea-pasture—was coloured like the 
crocus, before the young thrushes had 
left the nest in the honey-suckled cor- 
ner of the gavel-end. Not a single 
hair in a churn! Then what honey 
and what jam! The first, not heather, 
for that is too luscious, especially after 
such cream,—but the pure white vir- 
gin honey, like dew shaken from clo- 
ver,—and oh! over a layer of such 
butter on such barley bannocks, was 
such honey, on such a day, on such 
company, and to such palates, too di- 
vine to be described by such a pen as 
that now wielded by such a writer as 
I, in such a Periodical! The jam! 
It was of gooseberries—the small 
black hairy o thered to a very 
minute from the bush, and boiled 
to a very moment in the pan! A ban- 
nock studded with some dozen or two 
of such grozets was more beautiful 
than a corresponding expanse of hea- 
ven adorned with as many stars. 
The question, with the gawsy and 
generous gudewife of Mount Plea- 
sant, was not—“‘ My dear laddie, 
which will ye hae—hinny or jam ?” 
but, “ Which will ye hae first ?” The 
honey, I well remember, was in two 
huge brown jugs, or jars, or crocks ; 
the jam, in half a dozen white cans 
of more moderate dimensions, from 
whose mouths a veil of thin transpa- 
rent paper was withdrawn, while, 
like a steam of rich cane perfumes, 
3% 
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rose a fruity fragrance, that blended 
with thi fern omy hac! hum- 
ming Sycamore. There were 
all at work for next May-day, happy 
as ever bees were on Hybla itself ; and 

e now though be the age of gold, 

py as Arcadians were we, nor want- 
ed our festal-day or pipe or song; 
for to the breath of Harry Wilton, 
the young English boy, the flute gave 
forth tones almost as liquid sweet as 
those that flowed from the lips of Mary 
Morrison, who alone, of all singers in 
hut or hall that ever drew tears, left 
nothing for the heart or the imagination 
to desirein any one of Scotland’sancient 
melodies. 

Never had Mary Morrison heard 
the old ballad-airs sung, except during 
the mid-day hour of rest, in the corn 
or hay-field—and rude singers are they 
all—whether male or female voices— 
alth sometimes with a touch of 
natural pathos that finds its way to 
the heart. But as the nightingale 
would sing truly its own utiful 
song, although it never were to hear 
any one of its own kind warbling 
from among the shrub-rvots, so all 
untaught but by the nature within 
her, and inspired by her own delight- 
ful genius alone, did Mary Morrison 
feel all the measures of those an- 
cient melodies, and give to them all an 
expression at once simple and pro- 
found. People that said they did not 
care about music—especially Scottish 
music, it was so monotonous and in- 
sipid—laid aside their indifferent looks 
before three notes of the simplest air 
had left ay Morrison’s lips, as she 
sat faintly blushing, less in bashful- 
ness than in her own soul’s emotion, 
with her little hands playing perhaps 
with flowers, and her eyes fixed on 
the ground, or raised, ever and anon, 
in the dewy light of a beautiful en- 
—: to the Longa Tn all com- 
mon things,” would most le say, 
* she is but a very clinaty gtd bat 
her musical turn is really very singu- 
lar indeed ;”—but her y father 
and mother knew, that in ot common 
things—that is, in all the duties of a 
humble and innocent life, their Mary 
was by nature excellent, as in the 
melodies and harmonies of song—and 
that while her voice in the evening- 

was as angel's sweet, so was 
spirit almost pure as an angel’s, 
and nearly me pierce of sin. 

Proud, indeed, were her parents on 


May- Day. 










that May-day to look upon her- 
to listen to Hoe their Mary 
beside the young English boy. 
mired of all observers—and 
than she had ever been in this. 
before, in the charm of their, ble 
music, and the unconscious f 
—sisterly, yet more than sister. 
for brother she had none—-that, to 
wards one so kind and noble..was 
yearning at her heart. sat 

Beautiful were they both ; and whey 
they sat side by side in their music, ite 
sensible must that heart have been 
whom they were not both admired as 
beloved. It was thought that they loved 
one another too, too well, for 
Wilton was the grandson of an E 
Peer, and Mary Morrison a at's 
child ; but they could not love too 
well,—she in her tenderness, 
in his passion,—for, with them, li 
and love was a delightful dream, out 
which they were never to be awakened, 
—for, as if by some secret sympathy, 
both sickened on the same day;—of 
the same fever,—and died at the same 
hour ;—and not from any dim inten. 
tion of those who buried them, but 
accidentally, and because the burial 
ground of the Minister and the Elder 
adjoined, were they buried almost 4 
the same grave, for not half a yard 
daisied turf divided them—a curtain 
between the beds on which brother 
and sister slept ! ! 

In their delirium they both talked 
about each other—Mary Morrison 
Harry Wilton—yet their words were 
not words of love, only of common 
kindness ; for, although on their death- 
beds, still they did not talk about 
death, but frequently about that May- 
Day Festival, and other pleasant meete 
ings in neighbours’ houses, or in the 
Manse. Mary sometimes rose up in 
bed, and in imagination joined her 
voice to that of the flute, that to his 
lips was to breathe no more! and even 
at the very self-same moment—so it 
wonderfully was—did he tell all to be 
hushed, for that Mary Morrison was 
about to sing the Flowers of the Fo- 
rest. 

Methinks that no deep impressions 
of the past, although haply they re. | 
sleep for ever, and be as if whey 
ceased to be, are ever utterly oblite 
rated ; but that they may, one and all, 
reappear at some hour or other, how- 
ever distant, legible as at the very mo- 
ment they were first engraven on 
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ry: Not by the power of medita- while to oceupy the elder and his wife, 

ago vanished thoughts for there pan th few to whom thei 

‘emotions restored to us, in which substance was to bea blessing. Ordi- 


delight or disturbance; but of 
do they seem to arise, not 
indeed, but unbidden, like 
seabirds that come unexpectedly 
floating up into some inland vale, be- 
cause, unknown to us who wonder at 
them, the tide is flowing and the 
breezes blow from the main. Bright 
as the living image of my own daugh- 
ter stands now before me the ghost— 
“what else is it than the ghost—of 
ary Morrison, just as she stood be- 
fore me on one particular day,—in one 
i place, more than twenty 
years ago! It was at the close of one 
of those mid-summer days which melt 
away into twilight, rather than into 
night, although the stars are visible, 
and bird and beast asleep. All by her- 
self, as she walked along between the 
braes, was she singing a hymn— 


And must this body die ? 
This mortal frame decay ? 

And must those feeble limbs of mine 
Lie mould’ring in the clay ? 


Not that the child had any thought 
of death, for she was as full of life as 
the star above her was of lustre,— 
tamed though they both were by the 
holy hour. At my bidding she re« 
newed the strain that had ceased as 
we met, and continued to sing it 
while we parted, her voice dying away 
in the distance, like an angel’s from a 
broken dream. Never heard I that 
voice again, for in three little weeks 
it had gone, to be extinguished no 
more, to join the heavenly choirs at 
the feet of the Redeemer. 

Did both her parents lose all love to 
life, when their sole daughter was ta- 
ken away ? and did they die finally of 
broken hearts? No—such is not the 
natural working of the human spirit, 
if kept in repair by pure and pious 
t t. Never were they so happy 
indeed as they had once been—nor was 
their happiness of the same kind— but 
different, oh! different far in resigna- 
tion that often wept when it did not 
repine, and in faith that now held, 
since their child was there, a tenderer 
commerce with the skies ! Smiles were 
not very long of bein in seen at 
Mount Pleasant. An pb on cousin of 
Mary’s—they had been as sisters— 
took her place, and filled it too, as far as 
the lwing can:ever fill the place of the 
dead. Common cares continued for a 


on are the long 
selves 


nary observers could not have discern- 
ed any abatement of his activities in 
field or market ; but others saw that the 
toil to him was now but a duty that had 
formerly been a delight, en the 
lease of Mount Pleasant was out, the 
Morrisons retired to.a smell house, 
with a garden, a few hundred yards 
from the kirk. Let him be strong as 
a giant, infirmities often come on the 
hard-working man before you can well 
call him old. It was so with Adam 
Morrison. He broke down fast, I have 
been told, in his sixtieth year, and af- 
ter that partook but of one single sacra- 
ment. Not in tales of fiction alone do 
those who have long loved and well, 
lay themselves down and die in each 
other's arms. Such happy deaths are 
recorded on humble sulaictontas and 
there is one on which this inscription 
may be read— HERE LIE THE BO- 
DIES OF Anam Morrison AnD OF 
Heven Armour nis Spouse. Tey 
DIED ON THE Ist oF May li—. 
HERE ALSO LIES THE BODY OF THEIR 
DAUGHTER, Mary Morrison, wHO 
DIED, JUNE 2,17—.” The head-stone 
is a granite slab—as they almost all are 
in that kirk- yard—and the kirk itself 
is of the same enduring material. But 
touching that grave is a Marble Monu- 
ment, white almost as the very snow, 
and, in the midst of the emb. 

of death, adorned with the armori 
bearings belonging to a family of the 
high-born. 

Sworn Brother of my soul! during 
the bright ardours of boyhood, when 
the present was all-sufficient in its own 
bliss, the past soon forgotten, and the 
future unfeared, what might have been 
thy lot, my beloved Harry’ Wilton, 
had thy span of life been prolonged 
to this very day?" Better—oh! far 
better was it for thee and thine that 
thou didst so early die, for it seemeth 
that a curse is on that lofty lineage ; 
and that, with all their genius, ac- 
complishments, and virtues, dishonour 
comes and goes, @ familiar and privi- 
leged guest, out and in their house. 
Shame never veiled the light of those 
bold eyes, nor tamed the eloquence of 
those sunny lips, nor ever for a sin- 
gle moment bowed down that’ young 
princely head, that, likea fast-growing 
flower, seemed each successive morn- 


ing to be vi | rising up to a 
stately manhood. But the time was 





not far distant, when, to'thy soul and all, bear witness to u 
to all thy senses, life would have uri- fection, ‘ that Me My em 


dergone a rueful transformation. Thy 
father, expatriated by the spélls of a 
sorceress, and forced into foreign coun- 
tries, to associate with vice, worthless- 
ness, profligacy, and crime !—Thy mo- 
ther, dead of a broken heart ! And that 
lovely sister, who came to the Manse 
with her jewelled hair—But all these 
miserable things who could prophesy, 
at the hour when we and the weeping 

rs laid thee, apart from the pa- 
lace and the burial-vault of thy high- 
born ancestors, without anthem or 
organ-peal, among the humble dead ? 
Needless and foolish were all those 
floods of tears. In thy brief and beau- 
tiful course, nothing have we that loved 
thee to lament or condemn. In few 
memories, indeed, doth thy image now 
survive ; for, in twenty years, what 
young face fadeth not away from eyes 
busied with the shows of this living 
world ?—What young voice is not be- 
dumbed to ears for ever filled with its 
perplexing din? Yet thou, Nature, 
on this glorious May-day, rejoicing in 
all the plenitude of thy bliss—I call 
upon thee to bear — to the inten 
sity of my never-dying grief! Ye 
fie ds, that long ago yo often trod 
‘together, with the wind-swept sha- 
dows hovering about our path—Ye 
streams, whose murmur awoke our 
imaginations, as we lay reading, or mu- 
sing together in day-dreams, among 
the broomy braes—Ye woods, where 
we started at the startled cushat, or 
paused, without a word, to hear the 
creature’s solitary moans and murmurs 
deepening the far-off hush, already so 

nd— Yemoors and mosses, black 
yet beautiful, with your peat-trenches 
overshadowed with the heather-blos- 
soms that scented the wildernessafar,— 
where the little maiden, sent from her 
shieling on errand$ to town or village 
in the country below, seemed, as we 
met her in the sunshine, to rise up be- 
fore us for our delight, like a fairy 
from the desert bloom—Thou loch, 
remote in thy treeless solitude, and 
with nought reflected in thy many- 
springed waters but those low pastoral 
hills of such excessive green, and the 
white-barred blue of heaven ; no crea- 
ture on its shores but our two selves, 
keenly angling in the breezes, orlyingin 
the s sunshine, with some book 


of old ballads, or strain of some Im- 
mortal yet alive on earth—one ‘and 





ef! And, oh! ‘Whiat ove 

oughts did that shout of 
awaken from the hanging tower ofthe 
‘Old Castle—“‘ Wilton, Wilton'?* 
name of the long-ago buried 
and afar-off repeated by an écho!l”» 

A pensive shade, methinks, has fallen 
across May-pay ; and while the’ san 
is behind those castellated clouds, thy 
imagination is willing to retire into the 
saddest places of memory,‘and gather 
together stories and tales of tears. Aind 
many such there are, annually 
kled all round the humble huts of our 
imaginative and religious land, even 
like the wild-flowers that, in endles 
succession, disappearing and ar- 
ing in their beauty, Spring drops do 
upon every brae. And as ofttimes’some 
one particular tune, some one pathetic 
butimperfectand entary partofan 
old melody will nearly touch the heart, 
when it is dead to the finest and most 
finished strain; so now a faint and 
dim tradition comes upon me, giving 
birth to uncertain and mysterious 
thoughts. It is an old Tradition. 
They were called the Hory Famtty! 
Far up at the head of yonder glen 
of old was their dwelling, sand’ in 
their garden sparkled the translucent 
well that is the source of the stream 
that animates the parish with a hun- 
dred waterfalls. Father, mother, and 
daughter—it was hard to say which of 
the three was the most beloved ! Yet 
x were not native here, but brought 
with them, from some distant ’place, 
the soft and silvery aceents of thepure 
English tongue, and manners most 
gracious in their serene simplicity; 
while over a life composed of acts of 
eharity was spread a stillness that no- 
thing ever disturbed—the stillness of 
a thoughtful pity for human sins and 
sorrows, yet not unwilling to be moved 
to smiles by the breath of joy. In 
those days the very heart of Scotland 


“was distracted —persecution scattered 


her prayers—and during the sum- 
mer months, families remained shut 
up in fear within their huts, as if 
the snowdrifts of winter had block- 
ed up and buried their doors. It 
was as if the shadow of a thun 
der-cloud hung over all the land, so 
that men’s hearts quaked as they look- 
ed up to heaven—when, lo! all- at 
once, Three gracious Visitants ap- 
peared! Imagination invested their 
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+ Kew. words was the Child ever 


‘fiend to speak, except some words of 


yer; but her image-like stillness 
sathed a blessing whereverit smiled, 
and all the little maidens loved her, 
en- hushed: almost into awe by her 
iri beauty, as she knelt with 
in their morning and evening 
. The Mother's face, too, it is 
was pale as a face of grief, 
awhile her eyes seemed always happy, 
and a tone of thanksgiving was in her 
voice. Her Husband leant upon her 
on his way to the grave—for his eye’s 
ive brightness glittered with 
death—and often, as he prayed beside 
the sick-bed, his cheek became like 
for his heart in a moment 
ceased to beat, and then, as if about 
to burst in agony, sounded audibly in 
the silence. Journeying on did they 
all seem to Heaven ; yet as they were 
passing by, how loving and how full 
of mercy! To them belonged some 
power to wave away the sword 
that would fain have smitten the 
Saints. The dew-drops on the green- 
sward before the cottage-door, the 
suffered not to be polluted with blood. 
Guardian Angels were they thought to 
be, and such indeed they were, for 
what else are the holy powers of in- 
nocence,—Guardian Angels sent to 
save some of God’s servants on earth 
from the choking tide and the scorch- 
ing fire. Often, in the clear and st 
nights, did the dwellers among 
these littledells; and up along all these 
low hill-sides, hear music flowing 
down from heaven, responsive to the 
hymns of the Holy Family. Music 
without the syllabling of words—yet 
breathing worship, and with the spi- 
rit of piety filling all the Night-Hea- 
venus ! One whole day and night pass- 
ed by, and not a hut had been en- 
lightened by-their presence. Perhaps 
they had gone away without warning, 
as they had come—having been sent 
on snother mission. With soft steps 
one maiden, and then another, enter- 
ed the door, and then was heard the 
voice of weeping atid of loud lament. 
The Three lay, side by side, with 
their pale faces up to heaven. Dora, 
for that is the name tradition hes 
handed down—Dorothea, the gift of 
God, lay between her Father and her 
Mother, and all their hands were lo- 
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vingly and poseteiy entwined. No 
what hand, human or divine, had 
fimbe; but ie wheriey't if eseh, 

mbs; but thet ay as 5 
not to be awakened by the baret of 
sunshine that dazzled upon their smi- 
ling countenances, cheek to cheek in 
the awful beauty of united death ! 

The deep reli of that troubled 
time had sanctified the Strangers al- 
most into an ic character ; and 
when the little kirk-bells were again 
heard tinkling through the air of peace, 
(the number of the martyrs being 
complete, ) the beauty with which their 
living foreheads had been invested, 
rea) to the eyes of imagination, 
as the Poets whom Nature kept to 
herself, walked along the moonlight 
hills —‘‘ The Holy Family,” which 
had been as a household word, apper- 
taining to them while they lived, now 
when centuries have gone by, is still 
full of a dim but divine meaning ; 
the spirit of the tradition having re- 
mained, while its frame-work has al- 
most fallen into decay. 

How beautifully emerges that sun- 
stricken Cottage from the rocks, that 
all around it are floating in a blue va- 

light! Were I so di d, me- 
thinks I could easily write a little book 
entirely about the obscure people that 
have lived and died about that farm, 
by name Locan Brazs! Neither 
is it without its old traditions. One 
May-day long ago—some two or three 
centuries since—that rural festival was 
there interrupted by a thunder-storm, 
and the party of youths and maidens, 
driven from the budding arboure, were 
all assembled in the ample kitchen. 
The house seemed to be in the very 
heart of the thunder ; and the master 
began to read, without declaring it to 
be a religious service, a chapter of the 
Bible ; but the uent flashes of 
lightning so blinded him, that he 
was forced to Jay down the Book, and 
all then sat still, without speaking a 
word ; many with pale faces, and none 
without a mingled sense of awe and 
fear. The maiden forgot her bashful- 
ness as the rattling peals shook the 
roof-tree, and hid her face in her lo- 
ver’s bosom ; the children crept closer 
and closer, each to some protecting 
knee, and the dogs came all into the 
house, and lay down in dark places. 
Now and then there was a convulsive, 
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laugh from one overcome with terror 
sounded ghastlily between the deepest 
of all dread t which sepa- 
rates one peal from another, when the 
flash and the roar are as one, and the 
thick air smells of sulphur. The body 
feels its perishable and mortal nature, 
and shrinks as if about to be withered 
into nothing. Now the mutteringthun- 
der seems to have changed its place to 
some distant cloud—now, asif returning 
toblast those whom it had waxes 
louder and fiercer than before—till the 
Great Tree that shelters the house is 
shivered with a noise like the masts 
of a ship carried away by the board 
in battle. ‘‘ Look father, look—see 
yonder is an Angel all in white, de- 
scending from heaven,” said little 
Alice, who had already been almost in 
the attitude of prayer, and now clasped 
her hands together, and stedfastly, and 
without fear of the lightning, eyed the 
sky. ‘ One of God's Holy Angels— 
one of those who sing before the 
Lamb ;” and with an inspired rapture 
the fair child sprung to her feet. ‘‘ See 
ye her not—see ye her not—father— 
mother? Lo! she beckons to me with 
a in her hand, like one of the 
—. in that picture in our Bible, 
when our Saviour is entering into Jeru- 
salem! There she comes, nearer and 
nearer the earth—Oh! pity, forgive, 
and have mercy on me, thou most 
beautiful of all the Angels,—even for 
His name’s sake.” All eyes were 
turned towards the black heavens, 
and then to the raving child. Her 
mother clasped her to her bosom, 
afraid that terror had turned her brain 
—and her father going to the door, 
surveyed an ampler space of the sky. 
She to his side, and clinging to 
him again, exclaimed, in a wild out- 
ery, “ On her forehead a star! on her 
forehead a star! And oh! on what 
lovely wings she is floating away, away 
into eternity! The Angel, Father, is 
calling me by my Christian name, and 
I must af + manent 5 “" 
touching the hem of her garment, 
wafted away to Heaven !” Sudden as 
a bird let loose from the hand, darted 
the maiden from her father’s bosom, 
and with her face upward to the skies, 
pamaet her flight. Young and old 
the house, and at that moment the 
forked lightning came from the crash- 
ing , and struck the whole tene- 
mem into ruins. Not a hair on any 


Cay 
3 and with 
all the fell down ase ~ 
a. ep the ir - B 
the Angel, or Vision of the Ange 
disappeared ; but on her return 
heaven, the Celestial heard the h 
that rose from those that were’ say¢ 
and above all the voices, the’ sma 
sweet silvery voice of her whose eyes’ 
alone were worthy of beholding a Samt’ 
Tonto, for she had known fio’ 
sin, and her spirit was taken, as the’ 
tradition says, that very night to the’ 
abodes of eternal bliss. a vod 
For several hundred years has thet 
farm belonged to the family of the 
Logans, nor has son or daughter éver_ 
stained the name—while some hayg 
imparted to it, in its humble annals, 
what well may be called lustre. Man 
a time have I stood when a boy, 
alone, inning to be disturbed by 
the record of heroic or holy lives, in 
the kirk-yard, beside the Grave op 
THE Martyrs—the grave in which 
Christian and Hannah Logan, mother 
and daughter, were interred. Many 
time have I listened to the story of 
their deaths, from the lips of one who 
knew well how to stir the hearts of 
the young, “ till from their eyes th 
wiped the tears that sacred pity 
engendered.” Upwards of a hun- 
dred years old was she that eloquent 
narrator—the Minister’s mother— 
yet she could hear a whisper, and 
read the Bible without spectacles— 
— we sometimes used to suse 
pect her of pretending to be reading 
off the Book, when, Eo fact, she wag 
reciting from memory. The old Jad 
often took a walk into the kirk-y 
—and being of a pleasant and cheete 
ful nature, though in religious prins 
ciple inflexibly austere, many were the 
most amusing anecdotes that she rela- 
ted to me and my compeers, all hud- 
dled round her, “‘ where heaved the 
turf in many a mouldering heap.” 
But the evening converse was al- 
ways sure to have a serious termi- 
nation—and the venerable matron 
could not be more willing to tell, 
than were we to hear again and again, 
were it for the twentieth repetition, 
some old tragic event that gather- 
ed a deeper interest from every reci- 
tal, as if on each we became better 
and better acquainted with the cha- 
racters of those to whom it had befall- 
en, till the chasm that time had dug 
between them and us disappeared ; 
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and we. felt for the while that their 
Mets waingled sod interdependent 
ally mi and in ent. 
firs he used, I well remember, to 
her solemn. spirit-like eyes on our 
s, to mark the different effects her 

ery produced on her hearers; but 
pe she became possessed wholly 
by the ppabes of her own narrative, 
and wi 







fluctuating features and ear- 
nest action of head and hands, poured 
forth her eloquence, as.if soliloquizing 
among the tombs. “ Ay, ay, my dear 
boys, that is the grave o’ the Martyrs. 
My father saw them die. The tide o’ 
the far-ebbed sea was -_ beginnin 
to flow, but the sands o’ the bay o” death 
lay sae dry, that there were but few 
ts wharea bairn could hae wat its feet. 
“« Thousands and tens o’ thousands 
were standing a’ roun’ the edge of the 
bay—that was in shape just like that 
moon—and twa stakes were driven 
deep into the sand, that the waves o’ 
the returning sea micht na loosen them 
—and then my father, who was buta boy 
like ane o’ yourselves noo, waes me, 
didna he see wi’ his ain een Christian 
Logan, and her wee dochter Hannah, 
for she was but eleven years auld— 
hurried alang by the enemies o’ the 
Lord, and tied to their accursed stakes 
within the power o’ the sea. He who 
holds the waters in the hollow o’ his 
hand, thocht my father, will not suf- 
fer them to choke the prayer within 
those hol lips—but what kent he o’ 
ma em fu’ j —_ o the Al- 
ighty ? Dreadfu’ as those judgments 
pa to be, o’ a’ that crowd genes 
creatures there were but only twa that 
drew their breath without a shudder 
~and these twa were Christian Logan 
and her beautifu’ weedochter Hannah, 
wi’ her rosy cheeks, for they blanched 
not in that last extremity, her blue 
een, and her gouden hair, that glit- 
tered like a star in the darkness o’ that 
dismal day. ‘ Mother, be not afraid,’ 
she was heard to say, when the foam 
0’ the first wave broke about their feet 
—and just as these words were uttered, 
all the great black clouds melted awa 
from the sky, and the sun shone fort 
in the firmament, like the all-seeing 
eye of God. The martyrs turned their 
faces a little towards one another, for 
that the cords could not wholly hinder, 


-and wi’ voices as steady and as clear 


as ever they sang the wi’ with- 
in the walls o’ that og did they, 


while the sea was mounting up—up 
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from knee—waist—breast-—-neck— 
chin—lip—sing praises and thanks« 
givings unto God. -As soon as Han+ 
nah’s voice was drowned, it seemed 
as if her mother, before the. water 
reached her own lips, bowed and gave 
up the ghost. While the people were 
gazing, the heads of both 
disappeared, and nothing then was to 
be seen on the face o’ the waters, but 
here and there a bit white break- 
ing wave, or silly sea-bird that had 
come from afar, floating on the flow 
o’ the tide into that sheltered bay. 
Back and back had aye fallen the 
people, as the tide was roarin’ on wi 
a hollow soun’—and now that the wa- 
ter was high above the heads o’ the 
martyrs, what chained that’ dismal 
congregation to the sea-shore? It was 
the countenance o’ a man that had 
suddenly come down from his hiding- 
ne among the moors,—and who now 
new that his wife and daughter were 
bound to stakes deep down in the wa« 
ters o’ the very bay that his eyes be- 
held rolling, and his ears heard roar- 
ing—all the while that there was a 
God in heaven! Naebody could speak 
to him—although they all beseeched 
their Maker to Rosie compassion upon 
him, and not to let his heart break 
and his reason fail in the uttermost 
distraction o’ despair. ‘ The stakes! 
the stakes! Oh! Jesus! point out to 
me, with thy own hand, the 
sa where my wife and daughter are 
und to the stakes,—and I may yet 
bear them up out of the sand, and 
bury the bodies ashore—to be restored 
to life! O brethren, brethren,—said 
ye that my Christian and my Hannah 
ave been for an hour below the sea? 
And was it from fear of fifty armed 
men, that so many thousand fathers 
and mothers, and sons and daughters, 
and brothers and sisters, rescued them 
not from such cruel, cruel death ?’ 
After uttering many more raving 
words, he suddenly plunged into the 
sea, and being a strong swimmer, was 
soon far out into the bay,—and-led, 
as if by some holy instinct, even to 
the very place where the stake was 
fixed in the sand! Perfectly resigned 
had the martyrs been to their doom, 
—but in the agonies o’ that horrible 
death, there had been some s 
o’ the mortal body, and the weight o’ 
the waters had borne down the stakes, 
so that, just as if they had been lashed 
to a spar to enable them to escape 





‘ather, mother, and daughter 
came altogether to the shore,—and 
cre a Mame far and wide, up 

iding places o’ the faith- 
ful among the hags and cleuchs i’ the 


living, and that the martyrs were tri- 
um t, even in this world, over the 
powers 0’ Sin ando’ Death. Yea, they 
were indeed triumphant ;—and well 
might the faithfu’ sing aloud in the 
desert, ‘ O Death, where is thy sting, 
© Grave, where is thy victory?’ for 
those three bodies were but as the 
— on which ary — ed ae 
to itying gaze of the multitude, 
but their spite had gane to heaven, to 
receive the eternal rewards of sanctity 


and truth.” 
Not a house in all the parish—scarce- 
t itself— 


ly excepting Mount P 
all round and about which my heart 
could in some dreamy hour raise to 
lifea greater multitude of dear old re- 
membrances, all touching myself, than 
Locan Brass. The people we 
used, when we first knew them, to think 
somewhat apt to be surly—for they 
were Seceders—and owing to some 
unavoidable prejudices, which we were 
at no great pains to vanquish, we 
Manse-boys recognised something re- 
_ in that most respectable word. 
et for-the sake of that sad story of 
the Martyrs, there was always some- 
thing affecting to us in the name of 
Braes ; and though Beltane was 

of old a Pagan Festival,celebrated with 
grave idolatries round fires a-blaze 
on a thousand hills,—yet old Laurence 
Logan would sweeten his vinegar as- 
pect on. May-day, would wipe out a 
score of wrinkles, and calm, as far as 
that might be, the terrors of his shaggy 
eye-brows. A little gentleness of man- 
ner goes a long way with such child- 
ren as we were all when it is seen 
naturally, and easily worn for our 
sakes, and in sympathy with our ac- 
eustomed glee, by one who, in his or- 
dinary deportment, may have added 
the austerity of religion to the vene- 
rableness of old ore Smiles from old 
Logan the Seceder, were like 
gloom—and 
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‘the restraint laid on reverent 





made the hush of his house 
as a more cheerful place ; for 







a feeling akin to fear, the heart : 
and anon bounded with 
the smile of the old man’s eyes. 
was his own apparel—a suit of t 
ngrey. His wife, when in 
dress, did net remind me of a Quaker« 
ess, for a Quakeress then had | never 
seen—but I often think now, whenin 
company with a still, sensible, cheer- 
ful, and comely-visaged matron of that 
sect, of her of Logan Braes. No waster 
was she of her tears, or her smiles, or 
her words, or her money, or her = 
either among those of her own blood, 
or the stranger or the r that was 
within her gates. You heard not her 
foot on the floor—yet never was she 
idle—moving about in doors and 
from morning till night, so placid, 
so com , and always at small cost 
dr so decently, so becomingly to 
one who was not yet old, and had not 
forgotten—why should she not re- 
member it—that she was esteemed in 
youth a beauty, and that it was not 
for want of a richer and younger lover, 
that she agreed at last to become the 
wife of the Laird of Logan Braes. 
Their family consisted of two sons 
and a niece ;—and be thou who thon 
mayest, that hast so far read my 
yp I doubt not that thine eyes 
will glance—however rapidly—ovg 
another page, nor fling Mage con- 
temptuously aside, because amidst all 
the chance and change of administra- 
tions, ministries, and ministers in 
high places, there murmur along 
channels of her columns, the simple 
annals of the poor, like unpolluted 
streams that sweep not by city walls. 
Never were two brothers more un- 
like in all things,—in mind, body, 
habits, and disposition,—than Lau- 
rence and Willie Logan,—and I see 
as in a glass, at this very moment, 
both their images. ‘‘ Wee Wise 
Willie”—for by that name he was 
known over several parishes — was 
one of those extraordinary creatures 
that one may liken to a rarest plant, 
which nature sows here and there 
—sometimes for ever ed— 
among the common families of Flow- 
ers. Early sickuess had been his 
lot—continued with scarcely any i0- 
terruption from his cradle to - 
years—so that not only was his stature 
stinted, but his whole frame was deli- 
8 
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cate’in, the extreme ; and his pale 
small-featured face, remarkable for 
», soft; down-looking, hazel eyes, 
-lashed in their lustre, had a sweet 
ine character, that corresponded 
ell with his voice, his motions, and 
his indoor pursuits—all serene and 
composed, and interfering with the 
ings of no other living thing. All 
sorts of scholarship, such as the parish 
schoolmaster knew, he mastered as if 
by intuition. His slate was quickly 
covered with long calculations, by 
which the most puzzling questions 
were solved ; and ere he was nine years 
old, he had made many pretty mecha- 
nical contrivances, with wheels and 
ulleys, that showed in what direction 
fer e natural bent of his genius. 
Languages, too, the creature seemed to 
see into with quickest eyes, and with 
uickest ears to catch their sounds,—so 
at, at the same tender age, he might 
have been called a linguist, sitting with 
his Greek and J.atin books on a stool 
beside him by the fireside during the 
long winter nights. All the neigh- 
bours who had any books, cheerfully 
lent them to ‘* Wee Wise Willie,” 
and the Manse-boys gave him many a 
delightful supply. At the head of 
every class he, of course, was found— 
but no ambition had he to be there— 
and like a bee that works among many 
thousand others on the clover-lea, 
heedless of their murmurs, and intent 
wholly onits own fragrant toil, did hego 
from task to task—although that was 
no fitting name for the studious crea- 
ture’s meditations, on all he read or 
wrought—no more a task for him to 
grow in knowledge and in thought, 
than for a lily of the field to lift up 
its head towards the sun. That child’s 
religion was like all the other parts of 
his character—as prone to tears as that 
of other children, when they read of the 
Divine Friend dying for them on the 
cross ; but it was profounder far than 
theirs, when it shed no tears, and on- 
ly made the paleness of his counte- 
nance more like that which we ima- 
gine to be the paleness of a ghost. No 
one ever saw him angry, complaining, 
or displeased, for angelical indeed was 
his temper, purified, like gold in fire, 
by disease. He shunned not the com- 
pany of other children, but loved all, 
as by them all he was more than be- 
loved. In few of their plays could he 
take an active share—but sitting a lit- 
tle way off, still attached to the merry 
Vou. XXI. 
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brotherhood, though in their socie 
he had no part to enact, he read ie 
book on the knoll,,or, happy happy 
dreamer, sunk away among the visions 
of his own thoughts. There was poetry 
in that child’s Spiaiiy bot it was too es- 
sentially blended with his, whole hap- 
piness in life, often to be em m 
written words. A few compositit 
were found in his own small beautiful 
hand-writing after his death—hymns 
and psalms! Prayers, too, had his 
heart indited—but they were not in 
measured language—framed, in his 
devout simplicity, on the model of our 
Lord’s. _How many hundred times 
have we formed a circle round him in. 
the gloaming, all sitting or lying on 
the greensward, before the dews had 
begun to descend, listening to his tales 
and stories of holy or heroic men and 
women who had been greatly good 
and glorious in the days of old! Not 
unendeared to his imagination were 
the patriots, who, living and dying, 
on the liberties of the land—Tell 
—Bruce—or Wallace—he, in whose 
immortal name a thousand rocks re- 
joice, while many a wood bears it on 
its summits, as they are swinging to 
the storm. Weak as a reed that is 
shaken in the wind, or the stalk of a 
flower that tremblingly sustains its 
own fresh blossoms beneath the dews 
that feed their transitory lustre, was 
he whose lips were so eloquent to read 
the eulogies of mighty men of war 
riding mailed through bloody battles. 
What matters it that this frame of dust 
be faint, frail, fading, and of tiny 
size,—still may it be the tenement of 
a lordly spirit! But high as such war- ~ 
fare was, it satisfied not that wonder- 
ful child—for other warfare there was 
to read of, which was to him a far 
deeper and more divine delight—the 
warfare waged by good men against 
the legions of sin, and closed triumph- 
ant in the eye of God—let this world 
deem as it will—on obscurest death- 
beds, or at the stake, or on the scaf- 
fold, where a profounder even than 
Sabbath silence glorifies the martyr 
far beyond a shout that, from the im- 
mense multitude, would have torn the 
concave of the heavens ! 

. What a contrast to this creature 
was his elder brother ! Laurie was se- 
venteen years old when first I visited 
Logan Braes, and was a perfect hero 
in strength and stature. In the af- 
ternoons, after his work was over in 
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the fields or in the barn, he had worked for time immemorial, overs 
sure in geting we Manseboys to sx ee with thorns, and briers, and 
compavy him to the Moor-Loehs for an ens, but still visible froma small’ 


hour’s angling or two in the evening, 
when the large trouts came to the gra- 
velly shallows, and, as we waded mid- 
leg-deep, would sometimes take the fly 
among our very feet. Or he would go 
with us into the heart of the great 
wood, to show us where the foxes had 
their earths—the party being some- 
times so fortunate as to see the cubs 
disporting at the mouth of the briery 
aperture in the strong and root- bound 
soil. Or we followed him, so far as he 
Sone it safe for us to do so, up the 
foundations of the castle, and in fear 
and wonder that no repetition of the 
adventurous feat ever diminished, saw 
him take the young starling from the 
crevice beneath the tuft of wall-flow- 
ers. What was there of the bold and 
daring that Laurie Logan was not, in 
our belief, able to perform ? We were 
all several years younger—boys from 
nine to fifteen—and he had shot up 
into sudden manhood—not only into 
its shape but its strength—yet still 
the boyish spirit was fresh within him, 
and he never wearied of us in such 
excursions. The minister had a good 
opinion of his principles, knowin 

how he had been brought up, and di 

not discountenance his visits to the 
Manse, nor ours to Logan Braes. 
Then what danger could we be in, go 
where we might, with one who had 
more than once shown how r he 
was to risk his own life when that of 
another was in jeopardy? Generous 
and fearless youth! To thee I owed 
my own life—although seldom is that 
rescue now remembered—(for what 
will not in this turmoiling world be for- 
gotten ?) when in the pride of the late- 
acquired art of swimming, I ventured 
—with my clothes on too—some ten 
yards into the Brother-Loch, to dis- 
entangle my line from the water-li- 
lies. It seemed that a hundred cords 
had got entangled round my legs, and 
my heart quaked too desperately to 
suffer me to shriek—but Laurie Logan 
had his hand on me in a minute, and 
brought me to shore as easily as a 
Newfoundland dog lands a bit of float- 
ing timber. But that was a momen- 
tary danger, and Laurie Logan ran 
but small risk, you will say, in saving 
me ; so let me not extol that instance 
of his intrepidity. So fancy to your- 
self, gentle reader, the hideous mouth 
of an old coal-pit, that had not been 


mount above it, for some yards down 
——— very throat of 

and perdition. But can you 

also the childish and Lead 
terror with which we all regarded that 
coal-pit, for it was said to be a huns 
dred fathom deep—with water at the 
bottom—so that you had to wait for 
many moments—almost a minute 
before you heard a stone, first beats 
ing against its sides—from one to the 
other—plunge at last into the pool 
profound. In that very field, too, a 
murder had been perpetrated, and the 
woman’s corpse flung by her sweets 
heart into that coal-pit. One day 
some unaccountable impulse had led 
a band of us into that interdicted field 
—which I remember was not arable 
but said to be a place where a hare 
was always sure to be found sitting 
among the binweeds and thistles. A 
sort of thrilling horror urged us on 
closer and closer to the mouth of the 
pit—when Willie Logan’s foot slip« 
ping on the brae, he bounded with 
inexplicable force along—in am 
the thorns, briers, and brackens— 
through the whole hanging mat, and 
without a shriek, down—down—down 
into destruction. We all saw it hap- 
were one of us—and it is scarce~ 
y too much to say, that we were for 
a while all mad with distraction. 
Yet we felt ourselves borne back 
instinctively from the horrible grave 
—and as aid we could give none, un- 
less God had granted to our pray- 
ers an angel’s wings—we listened 
if we could hear any cry—but there 
was none—and we all flew together 
out of the dreadful field, and again 
collecting ourselves together, feared to 
separate on the different roads to our 
homes. ‘‘ Oh ! can it be that our Wee 
Wise Willie has this moment died sic 
a death—and no a single ane amang 
us a’ greetin’ for his sake ?” said one 
of us aloud ; and then indeed did we 
burst out into rueful scbbing, and ask 
one another who could carry such ti- 
dings to Logan Braes. All at once 
we ew a clear, rich, mellow whis« 
tle—as of a blackbird—and there with 
his favourite colley, a for a 
stray lamb among the knolls, was 
Laurie Logan, who hailed us witha 
laughing voice, and then asked us; 
“ Whare is Wee Willie ?—hae ye 

him like another Joseph into the pit? 
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not be misunderstood—whether we 
told him or not what had happened I 
donot know—but he staggered as if he 
would have fallen down—and then ran 
off with amazing speed—not towards 
Logan Braes—but the village. We 
continued in a helpless horror to wan- 
der about back and forwards along 
the edge of a wood, when we beheld 
a multitude of people rapidly advan- 
cing, and in a few minutes they sur- 
rounded the mouth of the pit. It was 
about the very end of the hay-harvest 
and a great many ropes, that had 
been employed that very day in the 
leading of the hay of the Landlord of 
the Inn, who was also an extensive 
farmer, were tied together to the length 


_ofat-least fifty fathom. Hope was quite 


dead—but her work is often done by 
Despair. For a while, great confusion 
prevailed all round the pit-mouth, but 
with a white fixed face and glaring 
eyes, Laurie Logan advanced to the 
very brink, with the rope bound in 
many firm folds around him, and im- 
mediately behind him stood his grey- 
headed father, unbonnetted, just as he 
had risen from a prayer. “ Is’t my ain 
father that’s gaun to help me to gang 
doon to bring up Willie’s body >—O! 
merciful God, what a judgment is 
this! Father—father—Oh ! lie down 
at some distance awa’ frae the sight 
0’ this place. Robin Alison, and Gab- 
riel Strong, and John Borland, ’1l haud 
the ropes firm and safe. O, father 
father—lie down, a bit apart frae the 
crowd ; and have mercy upon him—O 
thou, great God, have mercy upon 
him!” But the old man kept his 
place ; and the only one that now sur- 
vived to him disappeared within the 
jaws of the same murderous pit, and 
was lowered slowly down, nearer and 
nearer to his little brother’s corpse. 
They had spoken to him of foul air, 
of which to breathe is death, but he 
had taken his resolution, and not an- 
other word had been said to shake it. 
And now, for a short time, there was 
no weight at the line, except that of 
its own length. It was plain, that he 
had reached the bottom of the pit. 
Silent was all that congregation, as if 
assembled in divine worship. Again, 
there was a weight at the rope; and in 
a minute or two, a voice was heard far 
down the pit that spread a sort of wild 
hope—else, why should it have spoken 
at all—and, lo! the child—not like 
one of the dead—elasped in the arms 
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of his brother, who all covered 
with dust and blood. “ Fall all down 
on your knees—in the face o’ heaven, 
and sing praises to God, for my bro- 
ther is yet alive!” And, as if with 
one heart, the congregation sang aloud, 
** All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell, 

Come ye before him and rejoice.” 

&e. &e. &e. 

But during that Psalm, father, mo- 
ther, and both their sons—the rescuer 
and the rescued—and their sweet cou- 
sin too, Annie Raeburn, the orphan, 
were lying embraced in comullaare 
almost senseless trances, for the agony 
of such a deliverance was more than 
could well by mortal creatures be en- 
dured. 

The child, himself, was the first to 
tell how his life had been miraculous- 
ly saved. A few shrubs had for many 
years been growing out of the inside 
of the pit, almost as far down as the 
light could reach, and among them had 
he been entangled in his descent, and 
held fast. For days, and weeks, and 
months after that deliverance, few 
persons visited Logan Braes, for it was 
thought that old Laurence’s brain had 
received a shock from which it might 
never recover; but the trouble 
tried him subsided, and the inside of 
the house was again quiet as before, 
and its hospitable door open to all the 
neighbours. 

Never forgetful of his primal duties, 
—but too apt to forget the many small- 
er ones that are wrapped round a life 
of poverty like invisible threads, and 
that cannot be broken violently or care- 
lessly, without endangering the calm 
consistency of all its on-goings, and ul- 
timately causing perhaps great losses, 
errors, and distress, was that bold boy. 
He did not keep evil society —but nei~ 
ther did he shun it ; and having a pride 
in feats of strength and activity, as was 
natural to a stripling whose corporeal 
faculties could not be excelled, he fre- 
quented all meetings where he was 
likely to fall in with worthy competi- 
tors, and in such trials of power, by 
degrees acquired a character for reck- 
lessness, and even violence, of which 
prudent men prognosticated evil, and 
that sorely disturbed his parents, who 
were, in their quiet retreat, lovers of 
all e. With what wonder and 
admiration did all the Manse-boys 
witness and hear reported the feats of 

Laurie Logan! It was he that, in pu- 
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gilistic contest, vanquished Black King 
Carey the Egyptian, who travelled the 
country with two wives and a waggon 
‘ of Staffordshire pottery, and had 
struck the “ Yokel,” as he called 
Laurie, in the midst of all the tents 
on Leddrie Green at the great annual 
Baldernoch fair. Six times did the 
bare and bronzed Egyptian bite the 
dust ;—nor did Laurie Logan always 
stand against the blows of one whose 
provincial fame was high in England, 
as the head of the Rough-and-Ready 
School. Even now—as in an ugly 
dream—I see the combatants alter- 
nately prostrate, and returning to the 
encounter, covered with mire and 
blood. All the women left the Green, 
and the old men shook their heads at 
such unchristian work; but Laurie 
Logan did not want backers in the 
shepherds and the ploughmen, to see 
fair play against all the attempts of 
the Showmen and the Newcastle horse- 
coupers, who laid their money thick 
on the King ; till a right-hander in the 
»it of the stomach, which had nearly 
fasta the gipsy’s everlasting quietus, 
gave the victory to Laurie, amid accla- 
mations that would have fitlier graced 
a triumph in a better cause. But that 
day was an evil day to all at Logan 
Braes. A recruiting sergeant got Lau- 
rie into the tent, over which floated 
the colours of the 42d Regiment, and 
in the intoxication of victory, whisky, 
and the bag-pipe, the young cham- 
oe was as fairly enlisted into his 
ajesty’s service, as ever young girl, 
without almost knowing it, was mar- 
ried at Gretna-Green ; and as the 42d 
were under orders to sail in a week, 
gold could not have bought off such a 
man, and Laurie Logan went on board 
a transport. 

Logan Braes was not the same place 
—indeed, the whole parish seemed al- 
tered—after Laurie was gone, and our 
visits were thenceforth anything but 
cheerful ones, going by turns to in- 
quire for Willie, who seemed to be 
pining away—not in any deudly dis- 
ease, Dut just as if he himself knew, 
that without ailing much he was not 
to be a long liver. Yet nearly two 
years passed on, and all that time the 
principle of life had seemed like a flick- 
rie he ge within him, that when you 
think it expiring or expired, streams 
up again with surprising brightness, 
and continues to glimmer constant- 
ly with a protracted light. Every 


week—nay, almost every day, they 
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feared to lose him—yet there he stil] 
was at morning and evening prayers} 
The second spring, after the loss of hig 
brother, was remarkably mild, ‘and 
breathing with west-winds, that 
softened over many woody miles frony 
the sea. He seemed stronger, and more 
cheerful, and expressed a wish that the 
Manse-boys, and some others of hig 
companions should come to 
Braes, and once again celebrate May. 
Day. There we all sat at the long table, 
and both parents did their best to look 
cheerful during the feast. Indeed, 
all that had once been harsh and fors 
bidding in the old man’s looks and 
manners, was now softened down by 
the perpetual yearnings at his heart 
towards “‘ the distant far, and absent 
long,” nor less towards him—that 
— and pious child—whom, every 
our, he saw, or thought he saw, 
awaiting a call from the eternal voice, 
Although sometimes sadness fell across 
us like a shadow, yet the hours passed 
on as May-Day hours should do; and 
what with our many-toned talk and 
laughter, the cooing of the pigeons on 
the roof, and the twittering of ‘the 
swallows beneath the eaves, and the 
lark-songs ringing like silver bells 
over all the heavens, it seemed a day 
that ought to bring good tidings—or, 
the Soldier himself returning from the 
wars to bless the eyes of his parents 
once more, so that they might die in 
ace. ‘* Heaven hold us in its keep+ 
g, for there’s his wraith !” ejaculated 
Annie Raeburn. “ It passed before 
the window, and my Laurie, I now 
know, is with the dead !”— Bending 
his stately head beneath the lintel of 
the door, in the dress, and with the 
bearing of a soldier, Laurie Logan 
stepped again across his father’s thresh- 
old, and, ere he well uttered “‘ God 
be with you all!’ Willie was within 
his arms, and on his bosom. His fa- 
ther and his mother rose not from their 
chairs, but sat still, with faces like 
ashes. But we boys could not resist 
our joy, and shouted his name aloud, 
—while Luath, from his sleep in the 
corner, leapt up on his master breast- 
high, whining his dumb delight, frisk- 
ed round him as of yore, when impa- 
tient to snuff the dawn on the hill- 
side. “ Let us go out and play,” said 
a boy’s voice, and, issuing with w 
and hollo into the sunshine, we let 
the family within to themselves, nor 
returned till Willic came for us down 
to the Bridge. 
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-/DPhe sun hes mounted high in hea- 
yen, while thus I have been some- 
what idly dreaming away the hours— 
twenty miles at least have I slowly 
wandered over since the dawn, along 
easant bye-paths, where never dust 
y, or from gate to gate of pathless 
enclosures, a trespasser fearless of 
those threatening nonentities, spring- 
s. There is the turnpike-road 
—the great north and south road— 
for it is either the one or the other, 
according to the airt towards which 
you chuse to turn yourface. Lo! alittle 
WaysipveE Iwn, neatly thatched, and 
with a white-washed front, and a sign- 
board hanging from a tree, on which 
are painted the figures of two jolly 
gentlemen, one in kilts and the other 
in breeches, shaking hands cautiously 
across arunning brook. ‘The meal of 
all meals is a paulo-post-meridian 
breakfast. The rosiness of the combs 
of these strapping hens is good augu- 
ry ;—hark, a cackle from the bara— 
another egg is laid—and chanticleer, 
stretching himself up on tip-claw, and 
clapping his wings of the bonny beaten 
gold, crows aloud to his sultana till the 
welkin rings. “ Turn to the left, sir, 
if you please,” quoth a comely matron, 
about my own age ; and I find myself 
snugly seated in an arm-chair, not 
wearied, but to rest willing, while the 
clock ticks pleasantly, and I take no 
note of time but by its gain ; for here 
is my journal, in which I shall put 
down a few jottings for a Leading Ar- 
ticle, to be called May-Day. Three 
boiled eggs—one to each penny-roll 
—are sufficient, under any circum- 
stances, along with the same num- 
ber fried with mutton-ham, for the 
breakfast of a Gentleman and a Tory. 
Nor do we remember—when tea- 
oy serge been on a proper scale, ever 
to have wished to go beyond the Gol- 
den Rule of Three. In politics, we 
confess that we are rather ultra—but 
in all things else we love moderation. 
—“Come in, my bonny little lassie 
—ye needna keep keekin’ in that 
gate frae ahint the door”’—and 
in a few minutes the curly-pated 
prattler is murmuring on my knee. 
The sonsie wife, well-pleased with the 
sight, and knowing, from my kind- 
ness to children, that I am on the 
same side of politics with her gudeman 
—Ex-sergeant in the Black Watch, 
and once Orderly to Garth himself— 


_brings out her ain bottle from the 


«pence—a hollow square, and green as 
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emerald. Bless the gurgle of its ho- 
nest mouth! With prim lips mine 
hostess kisses the glass, previously let- 
ting fall a not inelegant curtsy—for 
she had, I now learned, been a lady’s 
maid in her youth to one who is in- 
deed a lady, all the time her lover 
was abroad in the army, in Eg 
Ireland, and the West Indies, and 
Malta, and Guernsey, Sicily, Portu- 
gal, Holland, and, I think she said, 
Corfu. One of the children bas been 
sent to the field, where her husband is 
sowing barley, to tell him that there is 
fear lest dinner should cool—and the 
mistress now draws herself up in pride 
of his noble appearance, as the stately 
Highlander salutes me with the re- 
spectful, but bold air of one who has 
seen a little service at home and abroad. 
Never knew I a man make other than 
a good bow, who had partaken often 
and freely of a charge of bayonets. 
Shenstone’s lines about always meet- 
ing the warmest welcome in an inn, 
are very natural and tender—as most 
of his compositions are, when he was 
at all in earnest. For my own part, 
I cannot complain of ever meeting any 
other welcome than a warm one, go 
where I may ; for I am not obtrusive, 
and where I am not either liked, or 
loved, or esteemed, or admired, (that 
last is a strong word, yet we have all 
our admirers,) I am exceeding chary 
of the light of my countenance. But 
at an inn, the only kind of welcome 
that is indispensable, is a civil one. 
When that is not forthcoming, I shake 
the dust, or the dirt, off my feet, and 
pursue my journey, well assured that 
a few mile-stones will bring me toa 
humaner roof. Incivility and surli- 
ness have occasionally given me op- 
portunities of beholding rare celes- 
tial phenomena—meteors—falling, and 
shooting stars—the Aurora Borealis, 
in her shifting splendours,—haloes 
round the moon, variously bright as 
the rainbow—electrical arches forming 
themselves on the sky in a manner so 
wondrously beautiful, that I should 
be sorry to hear them accounted for 
by philosophers—one half of the hori- 
zon blue, and without a cloud, and 
the other driving tempestuously like 
the sea-foam, with waves mountain- 
high—and divinest show of all for a 
solitary night-wandering man, who 
has anything of a soul at all, far an 
wide, and high up iuto the gracious 
heavens, Planets and Stars all burn- 
ing as if their urns were newly fed 
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with light, not twi as they do yards of the same, to the north andite 
ina dewy ora vapoury night, although the sotth, with a few budding hedge, 
then, too, are the softened or veiled rows, half adozen trees, and some 
luminaries beautiful—most beautiful braes. Yet could I sit and m 


—but large, full, and free over the 
whole firmament—a galaxy of shining 
and unanswerable arguments in proof 
of the Immortality of the Soul. 

The whole world is improving ; nor 
can there be a pleasanter proof of that 
than this very way-side inn—ycleped 
the Saturation. Twenty years ago, 
what a miserable pot-house it was, 
with a rusty-hinged door, that would 
neither open nor shut—neither let you 
out nor in—immovable and intractable 
to foot or hand—or all at once, when 
you least expected it to yield, slam- 
ming to with a bang;—a constant 
puddle in front during rainy weather, 
and heaped up dust in dry,—roof part- 
ly thatched, partly slated, partly tiled, 
and partly open to the elements, with 
its naked rafters! Broken windows 
repaired with an old petticoat, or a still 
older pair of breeches, and walls that 
had always been plastered, and better 

tered, in frosty weather, all labour 

in vain, as crumbling patches told, and 
variegated streaks, and stains of dis- 
mal ochre, meanest of all colours, and 
still symptomatic of want, mismanage- 
ment, bankruptcy, and perpetual flit- 
tings from a tenement that was never 
known to have paid any rent. Then 
what a pair of drunkards were Saun- 
ders Donald and his spouse! Yet 
never once were they seen drunk on a 
Sabbath, or a fast-day—regular kirk- 
goers, and attentive observers of ordi- 
nances! They had not very many 
children, yet, pass the door when you 
might, you were sure to hear a squall 
or a shriek, or the ban of the mother, 
or the smacking of the palm of the 
hand on the part of the enemy easiest 
of access ; or you saw one of the rag- 
ged fiends pursued by a parent round 
the corner, and brought back by the 
hair of the head till its eyes were like 
those of a Chinese. Now, what de- 
cency—what neatness—what order— 
in thishousehold—This private public! 
—into which customers step like 
ighbours on a visit, and are served 
with a heartiness and good-will that 
deserves the name of hospitality, for 
it is gratuitous, and can only be repaid 
inkind. <A limited prospect does that 
latticed window command, (and the 
small panes cut objects into too many 
parts) little more than the breadth of 
the turnpike road; and a hundred 
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and intellectualize, for hours at.this 
window, nor hear the striking elock, 
There trips by a blooming maiden of 
middle degree, all alone—the more’s 
the pity—yet perfectly happy in her 
own society, and one that never Teceie, 
ved a love-letter, valentines excepted, 
in all her iunocent days. A fat map 
sitting by himself in a gig! somewhat 
red in the face, as if he had dined 
early, and not so sure of the road as 
his horse, who has drank nothing but 
a single pailfull of water, ‘and is ans 
xious to get to town that he may be 
rubbed down, and see oats — more, 
Scamper away, ye joyous schoolbo 

and, for weer sake, may that clond 
breathe forth rain and breeze, before 
you reach the river, which you seem to 
fear may run dry before you can 
see the Pool where the two-pound. 
ers lie. Methinks I know that old 
woman, and of the first novel I write 
she shall be the heroine. Ha! a bril, 
liant bevy of mounted maidens, in ri 
ding-habits, and Spanish hats, with 
** swaling feathers” —sisters, it is easy 
to see, and daughters of one whom J 
either loved, or thought I loved; but 
now they say she is fat and vulgar, is 
the devil’s own scold, and makes her 
servants and her husband lead the lives 
of slaves. “All that I can say is, that 
twenty years ago it was toute une autre 
chose ; for a smaller foot, a slimmer an- 
cle, a more delicate waist, arms _ 
lovely,reposing in their gracefulness 

mandi hatienabeh, tresses of brighter and 
more burnished auburn—such starlike 
eyes, thrilling without seeking to reach 
the soul—But phoo! phoo! phoo! 
she married a jolter-headed squire, 
with three thousand acres, and, in 
self-defence, has grown fat, vulgar, 
anda scold. There is a Head for a 
painter! and what perfect peace and 
placidity all over the Blind Man's 
countenance! He is not a beggar, al- 
though he lives on alms—these sight- 
less orbs ask not for charity, nor yet 
those withered hands, as, staff-sup- 
ported, he stops at the kind voice of 
the traveller, and tells his story ina 
few words. On the ancient Dervise 


«moves, with his long silvery hair, 


journeying contentedly in darkness te- 
wards the eternal light! <A gang @f 
gi psies ! with their numerous 

aden with horn-spoons, pots, 
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, amd black-eyed ‘children.—I pole to pole, found: refuge in, the army 
Sila cht turpeeed to:s004 sane ota. her butcher, once a 
ay in the pers,.that the vil- bully, and nowa poltroon ; two of the 
who leads the van had been ex- Seven Young Men—all that now sur- 


ecuted for burglary, arson, and mur- 
der. Thatis the sisitenne of having 
a bad physiognomy, a side-long look, 
ascarred cheek, and a cruel grin about 
the muscles of the mouth ; to say no 
thing about rusty hair protruding 
through the holes of a brown hat, not 
made for the wearer,—long, sinewy 
arms, all of one thickness, terminating 
in huge, hairy, horny hands, chiefly 
knuckles and nails,—a shambling gait, 
notwithstanding that his legs are fine- 
ly proportioned, as if the night prowler 
were cautious not to be heard by the 
sleeping house, nor to waken—sonoise- 
less are his stealthy advances—the un- 
chained mastiff in his kennel. But, 
hark! the spirit-stirring music of fife 
and drum! A whole regiment of sol- 
diers on their march to replace ano- 
ther whole regiment of soldiers,—and 
that is as much as I can be expected 
to know about their movements. Food 
for the cannon’s mouth ; but the maw 
of war has been gorged and satiated, 
and the glittering soap-bubbles of re- 
tation, blown by windy-cheeked 
Fame from the bole of her pipe, have 
all burst as they have been clutched 
by the hands of tall fellows in red rai- 
ment, and with feathers on their heads, 
just before going to lie down on what 
iscalled the bed of honour. Melan- 
choly, indeed, to think, that all these 
fine, fierce, ferocious fire-eaters are 
doomed, but for some unlooked-for re- 
volution in the affairs of Europe and 
the world, to die in their beds! Yet 
there is some comfort in thinking of 
the composition of a Company of brave 
defenders of their country. It is, we 
shall st ppose, Seventy strong. Well, jot 
down three ploughmen, genuine clod- 
hoppers, chaw-bacons sans peur et sans 
reproche, except that the overseers of 
ish were upon them with orders 

of affiliation ; add one shepherd, who 
made contradictory statements about 
the number of the spring lambs, and 
in whose house had been found during 
winter certain fleeces, for which no in- 
ity could account ; a laird’s son, 
known by the name of the Neer- 

pe cong dee poate tailors, — to 
accept the -mon uring a 
acted settee anon A theys 

t flints all the nine; a barber, like 
many a son of genius, ruined by his 
wit, and who, after being driven from 


vive—impatient of the drudgery of the 
compting-house, and the injustice of 
the age,—but they, I believe, are in 
the band—the trombone and the ser- 
t; twelve cotton-spinners at the 
east ; six weavers of woollens ; a cou- 
ple of colliers from the bowels of the 
earth ; and a score of miscellaneous 
rabble—flunkies long out of place, and 
unable to live on their liveries—felons 
acquitted, or that have dreed their 
punishment—picked men from the 
shilling galleries of playhouses—and 
the élite of the refuse and sweepings 
of the jails. Look how all the rogues 
and reprobates march like one man ! 
Alas! is it of such materials that our 
conquering army was made?—are such 
the heroesof Ta a Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, and WaterlooP—A wag- 
gon stops on the road, pe ns a > 
ment is sent for to the women and chil- 
dren. Ay, creatures not far advanced in 
their teens are there,—a year ago, at 
school or service, happy as the day was 
long ; now mothers, with babies at their 
breasts—happy still perhaps ; but that 
pretty face is w y wan—that hair 
did not use to be so dishevelled—and 
boney, and clammy, and blue-veined 
is the hand that, a twelvemonth ago, 
lay so white, and warm, and smooth, 
in the grasp of the seducer. Yet she 
thinks she is his wife ; and, in truth, 
there is a ring on her marriage-finger. 
—But should the regiment embark, so 
many women, and nomore, are suffered 
to go with a company—and should one 
of the lots not fall on her—she may 
take of her husband an everlasting 
farewell. The Highflyer Coach ! car- 
rying six in, and twelve outsides—dri- 
ver and guard excluded—rate of mo- 
tion eleven miles an hour with stop- 
pages. Why, in the name of heaven; 
are all ple now-a-days in such 
haste and hurry? Is it absolutely ne- 
that one and all of this dasien 
and a half Protestants and Catholics— 
alike anxious for emancipation—should 
be at a particular place at one very 
particular precise moment of time, out 
of the twenty-four hours given to man 
for motion and for rest ? Confident wiigy 
I, that that obese elderly gentleman 
beside the coachman, whose ample ro- 
tundity was incased in that antique 
and almost obsolete invention, a spen- 
cer—needed not to have been so carried 
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in a whirlwind to his comfortable 
home. Scarcely was there time for 
pity, as I beheld an honest man’s 

ife pale as putty in the face, ata 
tremendous swing, or lounge, or lurch 
of the Highflyer, and holding like grim 
death to the balustrades. But um- 
brellas, parasols, plaids, shawls, bon- 
nets, and great coats with as many 
necks as a Hydra—the Pile of Life has 
disa in a cloud of dust, and the 
faint bugle tells that already it has 
spun and reeled onwards a mile! But 
here comes a vehicle at a more ra- 
tional pace! Mercy on us—a hearse and 
six horses returning leisurely from a 
funeral! Not improbable that the per- 
son who has just quitted it, had never, 
till he was a corp, got higher than a 
single-horse Chay—yet no fewer than 
half-a-dozen hackneys must be hired 
for his dust. “‘ Hurra ! hurra ! he rides 
a race, tis for a thousand pound !” 
Another, and another, and another— 
all working away with legs and knees, 
-arms re ers, on eart-horses in 
the Brooze—the Brooze! The hearse- 
horses take no sort of notice of the ca- 
valry of cart and plough, but each 
in turn keeps its snorting nostrils 
deep plunged in the pail of meal and 
water—for well may they be thirsty— 
thekirk-yard being faramong the hills, 
and the roads not yet civilized. “‘ May 
I ask, friend,” addressing myself to 
the hearseman, ‘“‘ whom you have had 
inside?” ‘Only Dr Sandilands, sir 
—if you are going my way, you may 
have a lift for a dram !” I had always 
thought there was a superstition in 
Scotland against marrying in the 
month of May ; but it appears that 
people are wedded and bedded in that 
month too—some in warm sheets— 
and some in cold—cold—cold—drip- 
ping damp as the grave ! 

But I must up and off—Not ma- 
ny gentlemen’s houses in the parish 
—that is to say, old family seats, 
—for of modern villas, or boxes, in« 
habited by persons imagining them. 
selves gentlemen, and for anything 
I know to the contrary, not wholly 
deceived in that belief, there is ra- 
ther too great an abundance. Four 
family-seats, however, there certainly 
are, of sufficient antiquity to please a 
lover of the olden time ; and of these 
four, the one which I used to love 
best to look at, was—Tue Mains. No 
need to describe it in many words.— 
A Hall on a river side, embosomed in 
woods,—-holms and meadows winding 
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away in front, with thetr Jow thick 
hedge-rows and stately single trees, 
on—on—on--as far as theeyecan 
a crowd of grove-tops—elms chiefly, 
or beeches—and a beautiful bou 
of blue mountains, where the red-deer 
rove. ‘* Good-day, Sergeant Ste 
—farewell Ma'am —farewell,” —and 
in half-an-hour I am sitting in the 
moss-house at the edge of the outer 
garden, and gazing up at the many. 
windowed grey walls of the Mains, 
and its high steep-ridged roof, disco. 
loured into beauty by the weather. 
stains of centuries. ‘‘ The taxes 
on such a house,” quod Sergeant 
Stewart, “‘ are of themselves enough to 
ruin a man of moderate fortune,—go 
the Mains, sir, has been uninhabit. 
ed for a good many years.” But he 
was speaking to one who knew fir 
more about the Mains than he could 
do,—and who was not sorry that the 
Old Place was allowed to stand un- 
disturbed by any rich upstart, in the 
venerable silence of its own decay. 
And this is the moss-house that I 
helped to build with my own hands, 
—at least to hang the tapestry, and 
studd the cornice with shells! I was 
the paviour of that pebbled floor,— 
and that bright scintillating piece of 
spar, the centre of the circle, came all 
the way from Derbyshire in the knap- 
sack of a geologist, who is now a Pros 
fessor. It is strange the roof has not 
fallen in long ago,—but what a slight 
ligature will often hold together a 
heap of ruins from tumbling into utter 
decay! The old moss-house, though 
somewhat decrepit, is quite alive,— 
and if these swallows don’t take care, 
they will be stunning themselves 
against my face, jerking out and in, 
through door and window, twenty 
times in a minute. Yet with all that 
twittering of swallows—and with all 
that frequent crowing of a cock—and 
all that cawing of rooks—and cooing 
of doves—and lowing of cattle too 
along the holms—and bleating of 
lambs along the braes—it is neverthe- 
less a pensive place; and here sit I 
like a hermit, world-sick, and to be 
revived only by hearkening in the s0- 
litude to the voices of other years ! 
What more mournful thought than 
that of a Decayed Family—a high- 
born race gradually worn out, a 
finally ceasing to be! The remote 
ancestors of that house were fa- 
mous men of war—then some no 
less famous statesmen—then poets 
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and historians—then minds still of 
fine, but of less energetic mould—and 
last of all, the mystery of madness 
breaking suddenly forth from spi- 
rits, that seemed to have bee» es- 

jally formed for profoundest peace ! 
There were three sons and two daugh- 
ters, undegenerate from the ancient 
stateliness of the race—The oldest not 
yet approaching manhood, but erect as 
the young cedar, that-seems conscious 
of being destined one day to be the tall« 
est tree in the woods. The twin-sis- 
ters were ladies indeed! Lovely as 
often are the low-born, no maiden ever 
stepped from her native cottage-door, 
even in a poet’s dream, with such an 
air as that with which those fair be- 
ings walked along their saloons and 
lawns. Their beauty no one could 
ever at all describe—and no one ever 
beheld it for the first time, who did 
not say that it transcended all that 
imagination had ever been able to pic- 
ture of something angelic and divine. 
As the sisters were, so were the bro- 
thers—distinguished above all their 
mates conspicuously, and beyond all 
possibility of mistake ; so that stran- 
gers could single them out at once, as 
the heirs of beauty, that according to 
veritable pictures and true traditions, 
had been an unalienable gift from na- 
ture to that family ever since it bore the 
name. For the last three generations, 
none of that house had ever reached 
even the meridian of life—and those 
of whom I now speak had from child- 
hood been orphans. Yet how joyous 
and free were they one and all, and how 
often from this cell did evening hear 
their holy harmonies, as the Five united 
together with voice, harp, and dulci- 
mer, till the stars themselves rejoiced ! 
—One morning, Louisa, who loved the 
dewy dawn, was met bewildered in 
her mind, and perfectly astray—with 
no symptom of having been suddenly 
alarmed or terrified—but with an un- 
recognising smile, and eyes scarcely 
changed in their ple although 
they knew not—but rarely—on whom 
they looked. It was but a few months 
till she died—and Adelaide was laugh- 
ing carelessly on her sister’s funcral 
day—and asked why mourning should 
be worn at @ marriage, and a plumed 
hearse sent to take away the bride. 
Fairest of God’s creatures! cai it be 
that thou art still alive? Not with che- 
rubs smiling round thy knees—not 
walking in the free realms of earth and 
heaven with thy husband—the noble 
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a who loved thee from th child; 
when himself a child—but oh * 
that such misery can be beneath the 
sun—shut up ih some narrow cell per- 
haps—no one knows where—whether 
in this thy native kingdom, or in some 
foreign land—with those hands mana~ 
cled—a demon-light in eyes once most 
angelical—and ringing through undis- 
tinguishable days and nights imagina- 
ry shriekings and yellings in thy poor 
distracted brain !—Down went the 
ship with all her crew in which Percy 
sailed—the sabre must have been in 
the hand of a skilful swordsman that 
in one of the Spanish battles hewed 
Sholto down—and the gentle Richard 
—whose soul—while he possessed it 
clearly—was for ever among the sa- 
cred books, although too too long he 
was as a star vainly sought for in a 
cloudy region, yet did for a short time 
star-like reappear—and on his death- 
bed, he knew me and the other mor- 
tal creatures weeping beside him, and 
that there was One who had died to 
save sinners ! 

Tet me away—let me away from 
this overpowering place—and make 
my escape from such unendurable 
sadness. Is this fit celebration of 
merry May-Day? and this the spirit 
in which I ought to look over the 
bosom of the earth, all teeming with 
buds and flowers, just as man’s heart 
should be teeming—and why not 
mine—with hopes and joys? Yet 
beautiful as this May-Day is—and all 
the country round, which it so tender- 
ly illumines—I came not hither, a so- 
litary pilgrim from my distant home, 
to-indulge myself in a ae happi- 
ness. No, hither came I purposely 
to weep—even to weep—among the 
scenes which in blessed beyhood I sel- 
dom gazed on through the glimmer of 
tears. And therefore I have chosen 
the gayest day of all the year, when 
all life is rejoicing, from the grasshop- 
per among my feet to the lark in the 
cloud. Melancholy, atid not mirth, 
doth he hope to find, who, after a life 
of wandering—and maybe not with- 
out sorrow—comes back to gaze on the 
banks and braes whereon, to his eyes, 
once grew the flowers of Paradise. 
Flowers of Paradise are ye still—for 

raise be to Heaven—the sense of 

auty is still strong within me—and 
methinks that my soul could enjoy 
the beauty of such a rich vale as this is 
—even if my heart were broken! * 

* * . » * . 
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ODE FOR MUSIC. 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


PRELUDE. 


© came ye by Dee’s winding waters, 
That rave down the Forests of Marr, 
Or over the glens of the Gordons, 
And down by the dark Loch-na-Gaur ? 
For there, at the fall of the even, 
Was heard a wild song of despair, 
As if the sweet seraphs of heaven 
Had mix’d with the fiends of the air. 


The angels in songs were bewailing 
The fall of a bard in his prime ; 
While demons of discord were yelling 
A coronach loud and sublime. 
The cliff, like a bay’d deer, was quaking ; 
The hill shook his temples of grey ; 
The stars drizzled blood on the braken, 
As pour’d this dread strain from the brae 


CHORUS OF DEMONS. 


Sound! sound 
Your anthem profound, 
Spirits of peril, unawed and unbound ! 
Clamour away, 
To mortals’ dismay, 
Till the Christian turn on his pillow to pray. 
Sound, sound, &c. 
Wake up your pipe and your carol with speed, 
The pipe of the storm, and the dance of the dead ; 
Light up your torches, the dark heavens under, 
The torch of the lightning, and bass of the thunder ! 
Roar it and revel it, riot and rumble, 
Till earth from her inmost core giovel and grumble ; 
And then in deep horrors her moody front swaddle, . 
Till all these dark mountains shall rock like a cradle! 
Sound, sound, &c. 


For he, the greatest of earthly name, 
Whose soul, of our own elemental flame, 
Was a shred of so bright and appalling a glow, 
As ne'er was inclosed in a frame below— 
Spirits, that energy, all in prime, 
Must join this night in our revels sublime ! 
Then sound, sound 
Your anthem profound, 
Spirits of peril, unawed and unbound ! 
Sound overhead 
Your symphony dread, 
Till shudders the dust of the sleeping dead. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Hai, Hail, 
With harp and with vaile, 
Yon spirit that“comes on the gloaming gale ! 

















Ode on the Death of Lord Buron. 
Sing! Sing! 
Till heaven’s arch ring, 
To hail the favour’d of our King 


ow Shade of Selma, where art thou sailing? 
Light from thy dim cloud, and cease thy bewailing; 
Though the greatest of all the choral throng 
That ever own'd thy harp and song, 
Hath fallen at Freedom’s holy shrine, 
Yet the light of his glory for ever shall shine. 
Spirit of Ossian, cease thy bewailing, 
Our sorrows atone not for human failing ; 
But let us rejoice, that there is above 
A Father of pity, a God of love, 
Who never from erring being will crave 
Beyond what his heavenly bounty gave ; 
And never was given in Heaven's oerjoy 
So —_ a portion without an alloy. 
Then hail to his rest, 
This unparallel’d guest, 
With songs that pertain to the land of the blest ! 
For stars shall expire, 
And earth roll in fire, 
Ere perish the strains of his sovereign lyre ; 


That spirit of flame that had its birth 
In heaven, to blaze for a moment on earth, 
Mid tempest and tumult, mid fervour and flame, 
Then mount to the glories from whence it came.— 
And there for his home of bliss shall be given 
The highest hills on the verge of heaven, 
To thrill with his strains afar and wide, 
And laugh at the fiends in the worlds aside. 
Then hie thee, for shame, 
Ye spirits of blame, 
Away to your revels in thunder and flame ; 
For ours the avail, 
To hallow and hail 
Yon spirit that comes on the gloaming gale. 


Then bounding through the fields of air, 

A spirit approach’d in chariot fair, 
That seem’d from the urch of the rainbow won, 
Or beam of the red departing sun. 
A hum of melody far was shed, 
And a halo of glory around it spread ; 
For that spirit came the dells to see, 
Where first it was join’d with mortality, 
Where first it breathed the inspired strain, 
And return its harp to heaven again. 
Then far above the cliffs so gray, 
This closing measure died away: 

With joint acclaim 

Let’s hail the name 
Of our great Bard, whose mighty fame 

Must spread for aye, 

Ne’er to decay 
Till heaven and earth shall pass away. 
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REMARKS ON THE CASE OF WAKEFIELD. 


Fw cases have been made the sub- 
ject of so much discussion before trial 
as that of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
and Helen Turner. The story as first 
announced was so marvellous—the de- 
tails of it were so unprecedented, and 
the series of coincidences requisite to 
give effect to it were so much out of 
ordinary calculation, that if submitted 
to the public in the form of a romance, 
it would have been thought tooextrava- 

t.—Such a story in real life, there- 
_ could not fail to attract attention, 
and the result of a plot, by which a 
young lady of fortune had been impo- 
sed upon, run away with, and deceived 
into marriage, was of course watched 
with anxiety, especially by those to 
whom every thing connected with 
elopement and marriage has the high- 
est charms of interest. Extensive and 
audacious forgeries—daring robberies 
and burglaries—shocking details of 
barbarous murders, all lost their relish, 
and the most heart-rending accounts 
of occurrences, whereby numbers of 
human beings perished, and which, at 
any other time, would have been ho- 
noured with a proper share of atten- 
tion, passed unnoticed, or were in- 
stantly forgotten. Such was the hold 
which the affair of Mr Wakefield and 
Miss Turner had taken of the minds 
of those who devote themselves to the 
study of the accidents and offences of 
theday. Forone whole year the greatest 
pains seem to have been taken to keep 
that feeling alive. At length public cu- 
riosity has been in a great degree grati- 
fied.—The Wakefields have been tried 
and convicted, and of course they are 
to be punished as their offences merit. 

Notwithstanding the curiosity ex- 
cited by this case, it does not seem to 
be one in which the interests of the 
community are very materially or per- 
manently concerned ; not that the of- 
fence for which Wakefield was tried 
is a trivial one, or that the community 
is not interested in repressing it, but 
that the very circumstances which 
rendered this case singularly attrac- 
tive and curious, diminish its real im- 
portance to the permanent interests of 
society. The laws of England are not 
in their infancy, but they never had 
occasion to take cognizance of a case 
like this, and we may safely predict, 
that centuries will elapse before any 
case, similar in its circumstances, can 
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again occur. Every age does not pro. 
duce such a tery as Mr Wake. 
field, nor is every heiress, especial} 
if she is a “ claver” girl, and “ well 
educated,” so credulous as to believe 
any cock-and-a-bull story told to he 
by an utter stranger—a man of whom 
she had never seen or heard anythi 
before ; or so courageous as to put her. 
self under thecharge of such a stranger, 
and set out with him on a journey, 
scarcely knowing where ; or, above 

so exceeding pliable as in a few hours 
toconsent to marry him,on the strength 
of his ‘meré statement as to her father’s 
wishes, and the situation of her fx 
ther’s affairs. But how many ages 
may elapse before such a Quixote, if 
he does exist, shall stumble on such 
an heiress, if there be such a one, and 
even then, how many thousand chanees 
to one are there against the comple. 
tion of the scheme. In short, in all 
human probability, such a case will 
never again occur. Mr Wakefield was 
guilty not only of a shameful decep- 
tion, but of a criminal act. The per. 
fection of the law in its power to reach 
the rarest case has been made manifest 
in his conviction. It is not likely 
be again put to the test under similar 
circumstances. 

Although this case was so singular, 
and attracted so much attention, the 
most confused and inaccurate notions 
of it seem to pervade all classes, espe- 
cially in regard to the trial and its 
supposed effects. Indeed, few people 
seem to know wherein the crime con- 
sisted, or what it was that Wakefield 
was tried for. Some think the trial 
was in regard to the validity of the 
marriage — others, more knowing, 
think that the trial was for a different 
offence from mere matrimony, and 
that the validity of the marriage was 
only @ collateral question, the fate of 
which necessarily depended on the vers 
dict acquitting or convicting Wake 
field. And not a few think that the 
legal guilt, as well as moral wrong, 
consisted in the deception practised on 


_the credulity of Miss Turner. The ab- 


duction—the deception, and the irre 
lar marriage at Gretna Green are all 
uddled together, and a considerable 
share of the odium. justly excited by 
Mr Wakefield’s conduct, les been di- 
rected against the law of Scotland in 
regard to marriage. Nor is it surpri- 
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sing that such notions should prevail 


among persons who had no epportuni-~ 
ty of witnessing the trial, for even 
ose who had that opportunity do not 


seem to have carried away the most 
distinc impressions, if we may judge 
from the accounts they have given to 
the public. 

- This may perhaps be in some mea- 
sure ascribed to the confusion of ideas 
ereated by a proceeding which seems 
actually to have taken place in the 
midst of Mr Wakefield’s trial ; we mean 
a sort of separate incidental trial as to 
the validity of the marriage. That 
incidental question, however, was not 
raised as affording a defence against 
the charge for which Mr Wakefield 
was on trial. On the contrary, it 
rather imported an admission of the of= 
fence, but it was a circumstance relied 
on merely as affording a supposed ob- 
jection to the admissibility of one of 
the witnesses, Miss Turner. How that 
question came to be tried after Miss 
‘umer’s evidence had been full 
given, or indeed to be tried at all, 
does appear to the:uninitiated rather 
strange—there are mysteries in the 
law, and this may be one of them ; but 
the unlearned would suppose that 
when an objection was stated to the 
admissibility of a witness on the 
ground that she was the wife of the ac- 
cused, the first thing to be determined 
was, whether the circumstance of her 
being the wife of the accused would 
realiy be a good objection in law to her 
admissibility. If that circumstance 
would not be a good objection in law, 
as seems to have been decided here, 
then there was no occasion for going 
further—all inquiry as to whether she 
Was or was wie wife of the accused, 
was unnecessary and useless. If the 
circumstance would constitute a good 
objection in law, the party making the 
objection was entitled to the benefit of 
it, and, in that case, to delay consider- 
ation of the objection till the evidence 
it was calculated to exclude should 
first be taken, seems to be pretty much 
the same thing in effect as overruling 
the objection. We do not say that 
this is law, quite the contrary ; for we 
observe that a different course was fol- 
lowed at the trial. The objection was 
stated, but not disposed of—the wit- 


hess objected to, was then fully ex- 

amined—evidence’.was next taken of 

the fact onwhich the objection to her 

admissibility was rested, and then it 
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was decided that the fact, though pro« 
ved, would not be of any mee 
or constitute any objection. t all 
this, though it is of course correct and 
clear in law, had the effect of creating 
much confusion in the minds of those 
who were not lawyers, and who, not 
unnaturally, supposed that the validi- 
ty of the marriage was a part of the 
case, when they found the evidence 
upon that point led in the course of 
the defence, after Miss Turner’s evi- 
dence had been fully given. 

If any of our readers have faller 
into this mistake, they will now un- 
derstand, that the validity of the mar- 
riage had nothing to do with the 
question of Mr Wakefield’s guilt or 


_ innocence of the offenee for which he 


was tried. His guilt consisted in 
things quite apart from any consider- 
ation as to the validity of the mar- 
riage. The offence for which he was 
tried, was in fact committed before the 
marriage was contracted, before the 
parties got to Scotland, and the mar- 
riage, wherever, or by whomsoever 
celebrated, or however valid, could 
not wipe away his guilt of that of- 
fence. On the other hand, the vali- 
dity of the marriage is in no respeet 
determined by the verdict against Mr 
Wakefield on the indictment. , 

Again, Mr Wakefield’s guilt in law 
did not consist in writing the false 
letter to Miss Dalby, whereby that 
lady was induced to send Miss Tur- 
ner away from school under charge of 
Mr Wakefield’s servant—nor in the 
false representation made to Miss Tur 
ner as to the state of her father’s af- 
fairs, whereby she was induced first 
to accompany Mr Waketield in his 
carriage, and afterwards to consent 
to marry him. Ina moral point of 
view these things were bad—very bad 
—they were perhaps the worst part 
of his conduet—but his guilt in law 


was independent of any of them, ex- ~ 


cept in so far as they were the engines 
used by him in the perpetration of the 
offence. Some young people, espe- 


-cially in Scotland, may net have heard 


of an English statute, whereby an 
heiress under 16 is restrained ftom 
marrying against her father’s will, 
and whereby any lover who should 
be so passionate as to elope with her, 
would be guilty of a serious offence, 
for it seems that “ it is nodegal ex- 
cuse for this offence that the defen- 
dant being related to the lady's father 
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jftequently invited to the house, 
use of no other seduction than 
the common blandishments of a lo- 
ver to induce the lady secretly to elope 
and marry him, if it appear that the 
fatherintended to marry her toanother 
person, and so that the taking was 
against his consent.”* If Mr Wake- 
field had written no letter—had made 
no false statement—had been no stran- 
to Miss Turner—had obtained 
full consent before she left the 
school—if she had even thrown her- 
self into his arms from her love for 
him, and her desire to escape a union 
projected by her father, but repugnant 
to her inclinations, it seems he would 
have been guilty of an offence, and 
amenable to punishment by the law 
ef England. He was tried and con- 
vieted on a charge for a conspiracy to 
carry offan heiress, and marry her with- 
out her father’s consent and against 
the statute, not by force or intimida~- 
tion, for on that count of the indict- 
ment he was acquitted. 

With all this the law of Scotland, 
in regard to marriage, had nothing to 
do, except in so far as the obstacles to 
willing parties contracting marriages 
are fewer in Scotland than in Eng- 
Jand, In this point of view, the law 
of Scotland may have held out hopes 
of success, as affording facilities to 
Mr Wakefield which he might not 
otherways have had; but these must 
have been very remote, and can searce- 
ly be supposed to have formed any 
part of his calculation. The offence 
itself was committed before he got to 
Scotland ; and it would have made no 
difference where, or in what form, the 
marriage was celebrated. 

Mr Wakefield’s guilt, which con- 
sisted in conspiring to carry off Miss 
Turner, and in accomplishing that 
object, being now ascertained without 
any reference to the law of Scotland, 
with which it really had nothing to 
do, and from which it ought to be 
carefully separated; there still re- 
mains an interesting question as to 
the validity of the marriage.—With 
that question the law of Scotland has 
much to do, for it is understood to be 
a rule of the law of England that a 
marriage is valid in England, if it 
was validly contracted according tothe 
Jaw of the country in which it was 
contracted. 

Weareaware that among our south- 
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ern friends very — notions. 
vail, reiative to Scotch marriages, 
ierticularly marriages made at Grete 
na Green. They seem to think that 
there is some privilege of place or 
person, by which the performances of 
the veteran there are sanctified. A 
because his predecessor, who fe 
the chains of so many fugitive stip. 
licants for his decrees of perpetual 
dan was a disciple of Vulcan; 
it seems to be thought that in Scots 
land there is some sort of alliance bee 
tween the occupations of Clergymen 
and Blacksmiths, such as subsisted at 
no very distant period between those 
of Surgeons and Barbers. We wish to 
correct these erroneous notions, and 
to explain to our Southern friends, 
that in this respect Gretna Green has. 
no privilege and no charm, ex 
those which it derives from its proxt« 
mity to England. Those who pass 
the border to escape the obstacles 
which the law of England has oppo« 
sed to the lawful enjoyment of exe 
pected bliss, generally repair to the 
nearest spot at which their ae 
can be consummated—hence the ce. 
lebrity of Gretna Green; neither has 
the veteran minister of bliss there any 
rivilege whatever, which does not 
long to any other individual whe 
happens for the time to be on the 
Scotch side of the border. The law 
of Scotland has prescribed certain 
ceremonials to be observed in the res 
gular celebration of marriage,—the 
publication of banns and the bene- 
diction of aclergyman. But although 
a marriage made without these ceres 
monials is not regulur, it is not on 
that account invalid. To make a valid 
marriage, nothing is requisite but a 
aeumeal interchange of real consent, 
with a full intention to constitute, as 
at that date, the relation of husband 
and wife; and evidence of that fact, 
either in writings in which it is de» 
clared, or by witnesses before whom 
it has been declared. The Bishop of 
Gretna is a mere witness. The de 
claration might with equal effect be 
made in any other part of Scotland, 
and be witnessed by any other per- 
son. A mere promise of marriage, if 
followed by commixtion of bodies, 
makes a valid marriage in Scotland. 
As to the wisdom of the law, which 
affords such facilities to marriage; 
and as to its moral effects on the pede 
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ple,~—there may be diff-rences of opi- 
nion. We, however, should not judge 
‘unfavourably of asystem of law, which 
theoretically seems to e the most 
‘wholesome and effectual check to the 
rash and criminal indulgence of ar- 
dent passions, as well as to the cooler, 
dut.more criminal guilt of deliberate 
seduction—and under which, practi- 
‘eally, morality seems to flourish more 
than under any other system. The 
advocates of that systein of law, if 
forced to make comparisons, might 
hold it. up in contrast with a system 
where the obstacles to marriage are 
an encouragement to the indulgence 
of illegitimate desire—where the mul- 
— of requisites to the validity 
of marriage renders it doubtful whe- 
ther the best intentioned and most vir- 
tuous couple are not unconsciously 
indulging in what the law shall one 
day, to the consternation and ruin of 
innocent persons, declare to have been 
an illicit intercourse—where the ac- 
complished and heartless seducer may 
east off the unfortunate victim of his 
treachery who had confided in his 
supposed honour and solemn pledge, 
or had been united to him with all 
the pomp and apparent formality of 
a supposed holy union, now set at 
hought on account of some minute 
error in the celebration of the rite, 
or perhaps on account of that very 
youthfulness, the charms whereof first 
attracted the betrayer, and which, 
at the same time, made her an easier 
prey to his arts. 

' Perhaps the system of Gretna Green 
marriages might with advantage be 
subjected to some legislative modifica- 
tion, without affecting the law of Scot- 
lund, or the people who live under that 
law. Although the people of Scotland 
are entitled to retain their own laws 
while they live happily under them, 
there does not seem to be any good 
reason why those laws should operate 
as an annoyance to the people of Eng- 
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land. It is a matter worthy of con- 
sideration, whether such marriages be- 
tween natives of England, who have 
not resided a definite time in Scotland, 
should be recognised. Having thrown 
out this hint, we return from our di- 
jon and resume the case of Mr 
akefield. 
We have already said, that, to make 
a valid marriage in Scotland, nothing 
is requisite but a mutual interchange 
of real consent, with a full intention 
to constitute, as at that date, the re- 
lation of husband and wife, and pro- 
per evidence of that fact. We under- 
stand it to be true, as a proposition in 
Seoteh law, that marriage “is consti- 
tuted by consent alone, by the con- 


junctio animorum, though the parties, 


aftet consent given, should, by death, 
dissgreement, or other cause whatever, 
happen net to consummate the mar- 
riage conjunctione corporum.”* Noper- 
son, we believe, has ventured to ques- 
tion this proposition since the deci- 
sions in the cases of Gordon against 
Dalrymple, and of Walker against 
Macadam. Indeed, we should think 
it impossible for any person, be he 
lawyer or not, to read the judgment 
of Sir William Scott in the former of 
these cases, without giving his: full 
assent to the above pfoposition.t 
There may, in any case of irregular 
marriage, be a question whether there 
was a real intention to constitute at 
the time the relation of husband and 
wife, or whether the circumstances 
founded upon as indicating that in- 
tention, were not meant either as a 
eloak for the accomplishment of some 
other purpose, without any real in- 
tention of marriage, or as a mere pro- 
mise or engagemént to enter into 
marriage at some future period. That 
question must, like any other ques- 
tion of fact, be determined according 
to evidence. If the marriage was ce- 
lebrated regularly, in fucie erclesia, 
by publication of banns, &c., the law 





_ Erskine. 


+ In most of the newspaper accounts of the trial of Wakefield, Mr M*‘Neill is re- 
ported to have suid, that three of the present Judges of Scotland had sworn tu their 


opinion of the nullity of the marriage. 


This is obviously a mistake on the part of 


the reporters, for none of the Scotch Judges could have given, still less Sworn to, 
any opinion on that case, the facts of which never were before them. We under- 
stand, that the question put to the witness related to the opinions given by Lords 
Eldin, Gillies, and Alloway, when they were at the Bar, and were examined as wit- 
hesses in the case of Dalrymple, on the necessity of consummation to perfect the 
irregular marriage, and that the answer admitted these opinions to have been against 
that of the witness,—but explained, that they were also against the opinious uf se- 
veral gentlemen of equal respectability examined in that case, and some of whom 
also are now on the Bench, and against the decided cases and’ institutional writers 
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would presume the intent to marry, 
and, probably, would not allow it to 
be disproved, —whereas, in the case 
of an irregular marriage, the inquiry 
‘would be atest; but t the intent 
to m 8 a , the one mar- 
vegaiwedaa be mp! as the other, 
though there should be no consum- 
mation. ==—-— 

Put the case of a man and woman, 
of mature age, going from England 
to Gretna Green for the purpose of 
contracting marriage, and there ma- 
king a declatation of marriage before 
witnesses, with the full intent of con- 
stituting the relation of husband and 
wife,—then travelling into France, 
and there living together for some 
time in the character of man and wife, 
and in the perfect conviction that :hey 
were lawfu — ; although these 
parties should, “‘ by death, disagree- 
ment, or other cause whatever, happen 
not to consummate the marriage con- 
junctione corporum,” *—though “ it 
should be known and acknowledged 
that all their lives they did abstain,” 
the marriage would still be as valid, 
in all respects, as if it had been cele~ 
brated in the most regular manner, 
by a clergyman of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, or the highest dignitary of the 
Church of England. That there may 
be grounds for setting aside such a 

iage, as there may be grounds for 
setting aside the most regularly so- 
Iemnized marriage, is a separate mat- 
ter ; but the grounds must be the same 
in either case. 

In the case just put, the parties are 
supposed to have been of mature age. 
Miss Turner was little more than 15; 
but that circumstance, though it may 
affect the validity of an English mar- 





Scotch marriage. By the law o 
land, a girl after she is twelve years of 
age may validly contract marriage. 
Miss Turner was more than 
poe beyond the age when she might 


ave validly contracted marriage in’ 


Scotland. Her youth, therefore, is 
not an ingredient in the question. 
Neither is the want of the consent of 
her parents an ingredient, because in 
Scotland the consent of parents is not 
necessary. When a girl arrives at 
the age at which she can validly con- 
tract marriage, she may marry to please 
herself, without consent of parents 
or guardians. The law of Scotland 
does not recognise control in mare 
riage. It does not say, that at one 
age a girl is to marry to please her 
parents, and at another to please hcr« 
self. It fixes an age before which she 
cannot marry at all; but after she 
passes that age, it leaves her to her 
own choice of a husband. In short, 
a girl under 16 may elope ffom her 
parents in England, and contract a 
valid marriage at Gretna Green, and 
not the less that she is an heiress. 
That Miss Turner intended to con« 
tract marriage at Gretna, fully ap- 
pears from her own evidence. She 
says, that the proposal was submitted 
to her at Kendil, and that at Carlisle 
she consented to marry Mr Wakefield: 
How that consent was obtained, is a 
separate matter, which may perhaps 
affect the validity of the marriage. 
But she did consent at Carlisle. From 
thence she proceeded to Gretna, for 
the purpose of contracting marriage.’ 
At Gretna, a ceremony was performed, 
and she declared herself to be the wife 
of Mr Wakefield, seriously intending to 
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as he understood them,—that these opinions were also contradicted by the decision in 
the cause in which they were given,—and that the decision of the Court of Session, 
in the case of Walker and Macadam, then under appeal, and whieh was treated in these 
opinions as a wrong decision, and of no authority, had been afterwards affirmed in the 


House of Lords. The only reported case we know of in which a marriage was set aside 


before consummation, where there was anything like evidence of an intent to marry, 
is the case of Cameron against Malcolm, in 1756. In that case the girl was just 12 
years old, and her father was dead. The parties met in the same inn, and the cere- 
mony was performed without any previous consent, while the mother happened to 
be out of the room. On her return, the mother instantly declared her dissent, “a 
sort of s~;abble ensued,” and the mother immediately carried off her daughter. The 
Court, by a majority, annulled the marriage. Lord Kames, who reports the casey 
and who composed one of the majority, can find no grounds in law whereon to rest 
the judgment, but says, that “ the Court, moved with indignation at so gross a wrong, 
gave the above-mentioned judgment upon sentiment rather than upon principle.” 
This case has never been regarded as a legal precedent to be followed; and, accord- 
ingly, we observe that it was not even alluded to by Lords Eldin, Gillies, and Allo~ 
way, us an authority for their opinion in the case of Dalrymple. 
* Erskine. ¢ Lord Stair. 
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constitute at that time and for ever the 
relation of husband and wife. She tra- 
yelled with him to France, and there 
-Jived with him for some time in the per- 
fect understanding and belief that she 
was his lawful wife, till her uncle, and 
the solicitor by whom he was attended, 
told her that the marriage was not va- 
lid. There is here everything which 
the law requires to make a valid mar- 
riage, unless it is vitiated by some of 
those antecedent or concomitant cir- 
cumstances which the law of Scotland 
recognises as grounds of nullity of 
marriage. In the meantime, we may 
hold, that if there is a nullity, it does 
not arise from the want of age, or the 
want of the consent of parents, or the 
want of regular celebration, or the want 
of consummation. No one of these 
things was necessary to the validity 
of the marriage—the absence of the 
whole of them does not touch it. 

Neither is there any room for hold- 
ing that the proceedings at Gretna 
were adopted for any purpose, or with 
any intention, short of constituting 
immediately the relation of husband 
and wife. Miss Turner's own state- 
ment on that subject is conclusive. 
Still the enquiry remains, By what 
means was she induced to consent to 
become Mr Wakefield’s wife—to en- 
tertain seriously the intention of con- 
stituting the relation of husband and 
wife, and to take those steps which she 
believed were calculaied to carry that 
intention into full and lawful execu- 
tion ? Were those means such as vi- 
tiate and nullify the whole proceed- 
ings? 

We understand that the opinion of 
the only Scotch lawyer examined as a 
witness on the subject was, that these 
means were notsuch as to invalidate the 
marriage ; and we believe this is the ge- 
neral opinion of those who have studied 
the question professionally. But let us 
first see what the means were, and 
then let us see how they operate on the 

uestion. We begin by stating, that 
there was a deliberate plot laid to de- 
ceive Miss Turner, by a series of false 
statements. That plot had two parts. 
The first, which consisted in sending 
a false letter to Miss Dalby, alleging 
illness of the mother, was intended to 
get Miss Turner away from the school, 
and to give Mr Wakefield access to 
her ear, and opportunity to deceive 
her by another false statement. It 
was a cruel part of the plot, —e in 
the most wanton manner with her 
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feelings ; but it had no influence on 
her consent to marry Mr Wakefield, 
for she was undeceived as to the staté- 
ment in that letter, before she even 
entered the same carriage with Mr 
Wakefield. Indeed, the first conver- 
sation that passed between them when 
they met for the first time in their 
lives at the inn at Manchester, was'a 
statement by Mr Wakefield, that the 
contents of that letter were not true, 
but were intended as a cover for the - 
real cause of taking her from school. 
That statement, as coming from a 
stranger, was rather calculated to ex= 
cite, than to allay suspicion, as to the 
accuracy of his future statements ; but 
at all events it had nothing to do with 
the story which afterwards obtained 
her consent to marry Mr Wakefield. 
The second part of the plot was what 
obtained that consent. 'This part con» 
sisted of a series of false statements as 
to the situation of her father’s affairs 
—the probability of his being ruined 
by the losses he bad sustained—the 
pretended loans by a relation of Wake- 
field, to whom the estate of Shrigley 
was to be the security—the pretence 
that the property might become her’s 
and be saved by her marriage—and 
the allegation that her father and his 
solicitor had suggested that Wakefield 
should be the husband. Slie ponder- 
ed over these statements from Kendal 
to Carlisle, without returning any an+ 
swer. At Carlisle she was falsely told 
that her father was in the town in 
concealment—that the Wakeficlds had 
seen him, and that he had sent a mes« 
sage to her, if ever she loved him, not 
to hesitate to accept of Mr Wakefield 
as a husband. She then consented, 
without expressing any desire to have 
communication with her father on the 
subject, either personally or by writs 
ing. From that moment, she resol- 
ved to become the lawful wite of Mr 
Wakefield, and acted accordingly. The 
question then arises, Whether ‘the 
falsehood and deception by which the 
consent was obtained, and the mar- 
riage brought about, is a ground of 
nullity ? 

Had there been force, or threats of 
immediate personal violence, there is 
abundant authority for holding that 
the marriage might be set aside ; but 
this is not a case of force. There was 
no actual force, or intention to use 
force, and accordingly there was a ver~ 
dict for the defendants on the count 
which charged force.” There was no 
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threat of immediate violence, or of 
violence at all, to Miss Turner—there 
was no threat of violence towards any 
there was no threat of any il- 
enced There does not seem to have 
been even a pretence by Mr Wake- 
field, that he could control Mr Tur- 
ner’s creditors—could cry them on or 
whistle them back at his pleasure, and 
imtended to exercise that power just 
according to Miss Turner’s decision on 
his proposal of marriage. The scheme 
of marriage seemed to have been sug- 
ted to her as a device contrived to 
eat the alleged creditors of her fa- 
ther. There was, therefore, no force 
real. or constructive. There was a 
false statement as to her father’s cir- 
cumstances, and of pecuniary benefits 
likely to result to, and pecuniary evils 
likely te be averted from, ber father 
and her family by the marriage, and 
of his wishes that it should take place. 
She believed these false statements 
without inquiry—they operated on 
her reverential regard for her father. 
The whole was a fabrication, devised 
to work in this instance upon the best 
feelings of the mind—it might have 
been upon the most sordid passions. 
Is there anything in the law of Scot- 
land for hoiding that, in either case, 
such a deception would be a sufficient 
reason for setting aside the marriage ? 
We have not found any such au- 
thority; on the contrary, we have 
found, that ‘‘ Reverential fear lest 
ene should offend parents, unless 
threats or’ force concurred, will not 
annul marriage ;” and that “‘ a mis- 
take in the fortune, or other quality 
or circumstance not essential to mar- 
jage, will not give ground for an- 
auilling it, because though it is pro- 
bable, if the party had truly known 
that circumstance, he or she would 
not have married ; yet it was incum- 
bent ov them to haye inquired into 
these matters.”* And we read in the 
test autbority on the law of Scot. 

, that “ Errors in qualities, or cir- 
cumstances, vitiate not ; as if one sup- 
ing he had married a maid or 4 
chaste woman, had married a whore.” + 
What deception can be more gross 
than this? What greater fraud can 
be practised in the constitution of 
marriage, than to pass off a strumpet 
from the stews as a lady of virtue ?— 
And yet, according to the highest au- 
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thority in the law of Scotland;thi, 
would not be sufficient to annul th 
marriage. % 

We have no authority for holding 
that any fraud short of a deception 
as to the identity of the person, wil] 
annul a marriage ; and there the prin. 
cipleis, that there was no infention 
marry that individual. In like mag 
ner, if a person is, by continued i. 
toxication, deprived of the capacity tp 
eontract or consent, there can bea 
marriage. But we know no instance 
of a marriage set aside on the ground 
of mis-statement as to circumstances 
and fortune. If such a principle show 
once be admitted, where would it stop? 
—how many marriages are tainted, er 
rather how few are not tainted, byde 
ception of some kind?—how many pass 
themselves off for persons: of higher 
rank and larger fortune than they 
possess, and gain their object by pre 
tising on the vanity, or sordid feel. 
ings, or needy circumstances, or love 
of splendour, of those on whom they 
have set their minds ?—how many 
conceal their years and their wrinkles, 
and their grey hairs, (thanks to the 
Tyrian die, ) and their defects of pers 
son, and theobscurity, or maybe stains 
of their birth ?. In short, whereisthe 
matter tostop, if any deception as to cite 
cumstances is to be made a ground for 
annulling marriages? Put the case, that 
Mr Turner’s affairs had actually been 
embarrassed, and that Mr Wakefield 
had represented himself as having the 
inclination and the means to relieve 
the family, and upon that representa 
tion had obtained Miss Turner’s hand; 
when he was not worth a farthing ;— 
that would have been a stronger case ; 
yet it would not have been a ground 
for annulling the marriage. And 
on what principle can the law take 
into consideration a deceptive or false 
statement relative to the fortune and 
circumstances of the party to whom 
the statement is addressed, or of those 
with whom she is more immediately 
connected, and as to whom she must 
be presumed to have the means of mas 
king inquiry, and ascertaining any 
facts she considers es<ential. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
marriage is on the same footing with 
ordinary contracts. In these thereisfre- 
quently no opportunity, and generally 
uo necessity, to deliberate or enquire. 





* Lord Bankton, 


+ Lord Stair. 
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The law recognises a reliance-on the 
were statements, even on the silence 


of the parties transacting. The con- 
sideration is pecuniary ; and if a wrong 
is done, pecuniary restitution can al- 
ways be obtained, and is all that can 
ever be wished for. But in marriage, 
there is no consideration which the 
law can lonk to, save the person, and 
the marriage is presumed to have been 
entered into with full deliberation, 
and after all the enquiry which the 
party cared to make. If Edward and 
Helen mutually accept each other as 
husband and wife, with a real intent 
to constitute at that. date and for ever, 
the relation of husband and wife, the 
law recognises in that proceeding 
no motive or purpose, on either part, 
other than the one for which marriage 
was first instituted. Rank, or riches, 
or beauty, or virtue, may have been 
the inducement ; but the law regards 
them not. ‘They are not essentials of 
marriage, though, but for them, the 
cuujoales marriage might never have 
taken place. And although it should 
afterwards turn out that the pedigree 
was assumed—the boasted riches a fic- 
tion—the beauty mere paint and pad- 
ding—and the air of virtue gross dis- 
simulation, the law of Scotland will 
not interfere. . If Edward has got for 
a help-mate that individual Helen, 
whom he really intended to marry, 
and if she has got for a husband that 
same individual Edward, to whom 
she intended to surrender herself as 
his lawful wife, and if they are capa- 
ble of discharging towards each other 
the respective duties of husband and 
wife, the law is satisfied. 

_ This doctrine of the law of Scotland 
does not seem to differ very much from 
the doctrine of the law of England. 
Put the case, that Miss Turner had 
been of mature age, and had, by the 
same or a similar story, been prevailed 
upon to contract matrimony with Mr 
Wakefield in England, and that the 
marriage had been celebrated accord 
ing to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, would the mere deception have 
been a ground for setting aside that 
marriage ? 

__ In the case Wakefield* against M‘- 
Kay, an attempt was made by the hus- 
band to set aside the marriage, alleging, 
among other grounds, that the woman 
gave herself-a false name, pretended 
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that she was the niece of a certain lady 
of respectability, and was related to 
certain noble and illustrious families, 
whereby he was prevailed upon to con- 
sent to mz-ry her, when, in fact, she 
was not so related, and was a natural 
child of some person unknown. In 
giving judgment in that case, Sir Wil« 
liam Scott, after stating that there was 
no evidence of thedeception, proceeded 
thus: “ But taking the tact to be 
otherwise, that a fraud had been prace 
tised with this view, and that # had 
been successful—that Mr Wakefield had 
been captivated by this pedigree which 
she had assumed to herself, still that 
will not in the least, of itself, affeet the 
validity of the marriage. Errors about 
the fortune or family of the individual, 
though produced by disingenuous re- 
presentations, do not at all affect the 
validity of the marriage; a man who 
means to act on such representations, 
should verify them by his own enqui- 
ries. The law presumes that he uses 
due caution in a matter in which his. 
a for life is so materially in- 
volved, and it makes no provision for 
the relief of a blind credulity, however 
it may have been produced.” 

In giving judgment in a later case, 
(Sullivan v. Sullivan) the same able 
and eloquent judge thus expounded the 
law: *‘ I will not lay it down, that in 
no possible case can a marriage be set 
aside on the ground of having been ef« 
fected by a conspiracy. Suppose three 
or four persons were to combine to ef 
fect such a purpose by intoxicating 
another, and marrying him in that per- 
verted state of mind, this Court would 
not hesitate to annul a marriage, on 
clear proof of such a cause connected 
with such an effect. Not many other 
cases occur to me in which the co-opes 
ration of other persons to produce a 
marriage can be so considered, if the 
party was not in a state of disability, 
natural or artificial, which created a 
want of reason or volition, amounting 
to an incapacity to consent.” 

“« Suppose a young man of sizteen, 
in the first bloom of youth, the repre« 
sentative of a noble family, and the 
inheritor of a splendid fortune ; sup» 
pose that he is induced by persons com 
nected with a female in all respects un» 
worthy of such an alliance, to contract 
a marriage with her after due publi- 
cation of banns in a parish church to 





* A near relation, we believe, of the subject of our present observations, 
+ Haggard’s Reports of Sir William Scott’s Judgments. 
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which both are strangers,—I say the 
strongest case you could establish of the 
most deliberate plot, leading to a mar- 
riage the most unseemly in all dispro- 
portions of rank, of fortune, of habits 


* of life, and even of age itself, would 


not enable this Court to release him 
from chains, which, though forged by 
others, he had rivetted on himself. If 
he is capable of consent, and has con- 
sented, the law does not ask how the con- 
sent has been induced. His own con- 
sent, however procured, is his own act, 
and he must impute all the conse- 
quences resulting from it to himself, 
or to others whose happiness he ought 
to have consulted, to his own respon- 
sibility for that consent. T'he law looks 
xo further back.”* 
~ The law of England would probably 
find an easy mode of dealing with the 
éase of Mr Wakefield on the ground of 
the yéars of the lady, and the want of 
consent by her parents ; but viewing it 
im relation to the law of Scotland, these 
circumstances are of no consequence ; 
and if this was a case of a regular 
marriage of persons above sixteen in 
England, but brought about by the 
same false story, how would the law 
of England deal with it on the prin- 
Jes laid down by Sir William Scott? 
e law of England may perhaps not 
be so inflexible as the law of Scotland, 
but the principles do not seem to be 
materially different ; and if the one is 
wise and just, the other cannot be 
branded with folly or injustice. 
> There is one other consideration con- 
nected with the validity of this mar- 
riage, which does appear to us to be 
of considerable importance. If Miss 
Turner is not the wife of Mr Wake- 
field, Mr Wakefield is not married to 
Miss Turner.. Both are married or nei- 
ther. The law of Scutland knows no 
such thing as an obligation to marry, 
at least it knows no way of enforcing 
such an obligation. If Miss Turner 
can shake herself free of Mr Wake- 
field, it follows that Mr Wakefield can 
shake himself free of Miss Turner. 
‘Now, how would those who doubt the 
validity of the marriage have regarded 
the question, if, at Calais, Mr Wake- 
field had stated that he did not intend 
to proeeed further in the matter— 





that he had repented, or had met with 


a more attractive object, and set at : 


nought all the entreaties of Miss Turs 
ner to be allowed to abide with him ag 
his lawful wife? Yet it is plain, that 
if there is no valid marriage, either 
party can draw back, and if there is 
valid marriage, neither party can draw 
back. Let us carry the matter a little 
farther, and ask how long Miss Tur. 
ner’s right to draw back continued, 
It continued for weeks—Would it 
have continued for months or years, or 
so long as she remained in ignorance 
of the trick which had been practised 
upon her >—Wovld the marriage have 
been invalid all that time? If so, Mr 
Wakefield’s right to draw back conti- 
nued also. Let us carry our supposi- 
tions a little farther, and suppose that 
in this long period of ignorance, Miss 
Turner had yielded to Mr Wakefield 
all the rights of a husband, and had 
borne him children, that would not 
have altered the question, because the 
marriage was as complete withouttans 
summation as with it; and if it lae 
boured under a nullity on account of 
the deception, the consummation which 
had taken place under the same d 

tion could not cure the nullity or take 
away Miss Turner’s right to have the 
marriage declared null. Yet, if the 
marriage was null—if Miss Turner 
was not truly the wife of Mr Wakes 
field, neither was he her husband, and 
not being her husband, he too was ens 
titled to set at defiance all that had pase 


sed and bear himself as an unmarried .. 


person. It is truly appalling to contem- 
plate the consequences to which such 
a doctrine would lead,—consequences 
utterly repugnant to the whole prin- 
ciples of the Scotch law of marriage; 
and we cannot believe, that under any 
circumstances they can be the offspring 
of that law. The Legislature may find 
extraordinary remedies for extraordi- 
nary cases, and it is fitting that it 
should do so ; but toendeavour to reach 
them by a forced interpretation of the 
law, or by substituting sentiment for 
principle, would indeed be a dange» 
rous innovation, and a fearful breach 
of the barrier, by which all our rights 
and interests are protected, and our 
present relations preserved. 





* Haggard’s Reports of Sir William Scott's Judgments. 
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Cuarten IX. 


Littre occurred worthy of parti- 
eular notice, from the morning of the 
first till the evening of the eleventh 
of September. During the first five 
days of the month, the fleet remained 
stationary ; those at the head of affairs 
being ied in preparing their dis- 
_—: whilst I and my companions 

illed time, by having recourse to as 
many expedients as our situation en- 
abled us to adopt. We walked the 
deck ; we read the few volumes that 
were within our reach, till we had al- 
most learned them by heart ;—we 
bathed in the river, rowed about from 
ship to ship, and occasionally ventured 
to put foot upon its banks, and even 
to penetrate a little way beyond them. 
Our sportsmen, moreover, myself 
among the number, brought their guns 
and fishing-tackle into requisition ; 
with both of which they succeeded 
in obtaining considerable amusement. 
The Patuxent abounded with fish,— 
we took in our nets, not unfrequently, 
as many as five or six dozen of differ- 
ent kinds in a morning; and the 
woods proving to be full of partridges, 
quails, and hares, and aboveall, of wild 
turkeys, there was no lack of game to 
reward our labours on shore. Two 
of the latter I was one day fortunate 
enough to kill, and they proved a very 
acceptable addition to our mess. 

In the meanwhile the wounded were 
divided into three classes, according 
to the nature and severity of their 
hurts. Such as, like myself, had re- 
ceived mere scratches, being placed 
upon the list of convalescents, were 
regarded as fit for duty, and left in 
their respective transports. Such as 
had been more severely, and yet not 
very seriously injured, were remo- 
ved to the Majestic, for the purpose 
of being carried to Halifax; whilst 
the dangerously wounded men, whose 
ultimate. recovery, if they recovered at 
all, promised not to occur for many 
months to come, were lodged on board 
of the Iphigenia, already appointed 
to bear news of our victory to 


England. Every exertion was, more- 

over, made, to restore to the little 

army that perfect discipline and or- 

der, which the progress of a dashing 
Vou. XXI. 


campaign had unavoidably weakened. 
His own knapsack, for example, was, 
as far as d be, tees gb | 
of the men, and the necessaries of as 
many as had suffered a loss in the 
late operations, were made good. The 
clothing, accoutrements, and arms of 
all were carefully cleaned and repair- 
ed; in a word, every advantage was 
taken of the breathing time, to place, 
as perfectly as circumstances would 
allow, the armament in a state of re- 
newed efficiency. 

Besides these more important 
transactions, other little affairs occur- 
red, which again brought our finer 
feelings somewhat forcibly into play. 
The effects of our deceased comrades 
were put up to sale; and subscrip- 
tions were entered into for one or two 
widows, who had really loved their 
husbands, and being deprived of them, 
desired to return home. Soldiers, of 
all ranks, are, during a state of war- 
fare, made up of singularly discordant 
materials. We all, for example, felt 
sincerely for these poor creaturts, and 
readily contributed our r ive 
mites, to render their homeward pass- 
age as comfortable as. their frame of 
mind would allow. There was not a 
man amongst us, too, who lamented 
not the fall of the individual, for 
of whose wardrobe he was bidding. 
Yet a passing observer would have 
scarcely discovered this ; so little in 
accordance with the sentiments of our 
hearts, were our outward manner and 
conversation. Let me not, however, 
be misunderstood. Nothing was said 
or done on these occasions calculated 
to give pain to the nearest relative of 
the deceased, had he stood by; on 
the contrary, every man felt that the 
drama in which he now took a part, 
might, before long, be represented 
again in consequence of his own dis- 
solution ; and with this feeling won 
his mind, it was not ible for hi 
to act otherwise than he should desire 
his comrades to act, were that event 
to take place on the morrow. 

Matters continued thus till an early 
hour on the morning of the 6th, when 
a signal was made to weigh anchor ; 
the whole fleet get under sail, and, 

3 r 
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bay. I do not know that I ever be- 
held a more striking marine spectacle 
than this general movement present- 
ed. At a moderate computation, there 
could not be fewer than seventy sail 
of vessels, of all classes and sizes, in 
the fleet ; they lay within a roadstead, 
which exceeded not a gunshot from 
one extremity to the other ; and lift- 
ing their anchors, and shaking out 
their canvass, ‘= at the same moment, 
ve to the river an a nce 
of os and bustle, such as it has pro- 
bably never exhibited before, and will 
not speedily exhibit again. Nor was 
it by looking to the ships alone that 
we idlers found an ample fund of in- 
terest and ae +. aoe 
gan, before long, to shine brig 
upon the banks, and a shifting of 
rama of the most exquisite beauty pre- 
sented itself, piecemeal, as it were, to 
our observation. I have hitherto ab- 
stained from saying anything of the 
extreme loveliness of this district,— 
partly because its most striking fea- 
tures have been described already, and 
y because I am quite conscious 
that no words could do it justice. But 
it may be itted me to observe, 
that th I have visited many 
countries, and beheld almost every 
variety of national scenery, I have 
never beheld any more picturesque 
than that which the banks of the 
Patuxent displayed. There was no- 
thing grand, it is true ;—no rocks, 
no mountains, no castles, convents, 
or even lordly seats, were in view ; 
but if sloping downs, studded with 
the modest houses of settlers, inter- 
sected by luxuriant corn fields, and 
closed in by forests, dark as night, 
and perfectly trackless, entitle the 
banks of a river to the appellation of 
beautiful, the appellation may surely 
be bestowed here. It was a scene of 
peace, and perhaps of humility ; but 
t was probably not the less attractive 
on that account, in the eyes of one, 
whose business was war. 
We reached the bay a little after 
noon, and were met by the Tonnant, 
which had sailed a day or two before, 


ed, no one appeared to know ; 
ing of ise became gene- 
ral amongst us, w 


4 


» instead of ta- 





king ae of a wind which blew 
directly up the Chesapeake, a 

was hung out for all ships to cast an. 
chor. We had flattered ourselves that, 
now we had fairly begun our observa. 
tions, not an hour would be wasted 
in carrying them on. Baltimore, An. 
apolis, and other towns, were all with. 
in our reach ; we confidently antici. 
pated that each would, in its turn, 
receive a visit. But whatever our 
wishes might be, there remained but 
one course for us to follow. We 

ed the signal, and anchored imme 
diately. 

No great while elapsed, however, 
before we became satisfied that ev 
thing had been done for the best. As 
soon as he had got his fleet well about 
him, the Admiral began to hold a cors 
respondence with the other ships of 
war, which, as we chanced to be in 

ion of a signal-book, we were 
enabled to decipher. Each vessel was 
required to send in a return of the 
number of seamen, independently of 
marines, which it could afford to 
with small arms; and it was farther 
ordered, that no time should be lost in 
drilling them to the use of their wea. 

n. There was something exceeding= 

y cheering in such a communication. 
Not only were we quite satisfied that 
Jack, however awkward he might be 
upon parade, would prove, in the 
hour of a trial, a most efficient ally; 
but we concluded, from the anxiety 
displayed to increase the land force 
to the utmost, that some momentous 
scheme was in agitation. The rest of 
the day was accordingly spent in far 
better humour than had marked the 
passage of some days preceding, and 
we retired to rest, in the full expec- 
tation, that to-morrow, or at farthest, 
the next day, would see us once more 
employed in the field. 

Our hopes in this respect suffered 
no diminution, when, on ascending 
the deck on the following morning, 
we found that the fleet was again un- 
der weigh, and moving towards the 
Potomac. The last circumstance, in- 
deed, did puzzle us a little. What 
could be done there? Alexandria had 
been already visited by Captain Gor- 
don ; nor was there any other plate 
of note along its course. Nevertheless, 
we took it for granted, that there must 
be some object in view, and, provided 
only they saw fit to bring us into play, 
we but little whither the h 
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f the expedition should lead us. In all 
this, however, we were doomed to 
endure the misery of hope deferred. 
Having stemmed the current durin 
the whole of that day, and till du 
on the day following, the fleet once 
more cast anchor ; we, as a matter 
comes, felt sen once a 

e to guess for what purpose these 
repeated fc were Saad. 

I well recollect, that on the night 
of the 8th of September, the Poto- 
mac was Visited by one of those sub- 
lime thunder storms, of which I have 
already spoken as occurring so fre- 
uently in this hemisphere. During 

whole of the day, there had been 
an oppressive closeness in the atmo- 
sphere ; and as the sun drew towards 
his setting, many masses of clouds be- 
gan to rise at different points in the 

orizon. These gradually increased 
in quantity and blackness, till at last 
the whole face of the sky became over- 
spread with them. The thunder and 
lightning followed; thunder, which 
in,the stillness of night made the far- 
off forests re-echo ; and. lightning, 
which at every flash rendered the mi- 
nutest object distinctly visible, both 
throughout the fleet and on the shore. 
Nor was rain long wanting ; it came 
down, as it generally does under such 
circumstances, in torrents; and as 
there was no finding shelter against it 
anywhere, except in the cabin, I was 
tantly compelled to abandon the 
seat which I had taken on one of the 
guns for the purpose of watching the 
storm, and retire below. 

An early hour on the morning of the 
9th saw us again under weigh, and 
stemming the current at a slow and 
Majestic rate ; but our progress was 
very limited. The Tonnant, shooting 
a-head, pushed on by herself ; whilst 
the remainder of the ships, in defiance 
of as fair a wind as ever blew, beat 
backwards and forwards, from one 
side of the river to the other. What 
was to be done, we could not surmise. 
That a landing would take place be- 
fore long, everything about us testi- 
fied, but whether the port of debarka- 
tion had as yet been determined upon, 
seemed extremely problematical. Thus 
was it with us during the whole of the 
morning ; hour after hour passed away 
in anxious suspense ; till at last, when 
the sun was again approaching the west, 
our doubts and anxiety were put an 
end to. The Tonnant, of which we 
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had long lost sight, once more made 
her ap ce ; all her canvass was 
set, and she was followed by a nume- 
rous fleet of small craft, ath of which 
bore an English ensign at its mast- 
head, with an American under. 
The gre thus distinguished were 
prizes ; they soon joined us, and the 
whole hes Fron putting about, bore 
down in a body towards the bay. Fi- 


nally, a was thrown out from 
the Admiral’s ship, which directed us 
to steer towards the Patapsco ; and it 


became immediately known, among 
all ranks, that the capture of Balti- 
more would be attempted. 

Now men’s minds became to a 
certain degree tranquil ; curiosity was 
set at rest ; and it remained for us onl 
to make such preparations as 
might think necessary for taking the 
field. Nor were we tardy in anything 
about that matter, inasmuch as but lit. 
tle time seemed likely to be granted 
for the purpose ; for, as if Heaven had 
favoured our designs, the fleet scarce- 
a the bay, when the wind, 
shifting a few points, blew directly 
towards the place of landing ; and we 
stood on our course with a rapidity 
which promised to bring us, within a 
few hours, to the end of our voyage. 
This was, in itself, sufficiently agree- 
able; be be were other Pah poral 
cesattendi e passage, which gave to 
it a more than ordinary degree of in- 
terest. The breeze coming upon the 
larboard side, enabled us to stand in 
close to the shores of Maryland; and 
seldom have I looked upon a more 


striking spectacle than these shores 
presented. 
It is well known that Maryland hap- 


pene to be one of the most thickly in- 
abited and civilized States in the 
Union. Besides its two great cities of 
Anapolis and Baltimore, it can boast 
of several towns and bine 1 of differ- 
ent sizes; while a countless number 
of hamlets, seats, and solitary farme 
houses, are scattered in every direc 
tion over its extent. Of these very 
many, with Anapolis — the num- 
ber, have been planted close to the 
water's edge ; y, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the additional pre er — 
the sea-breezes bring, and partly 

cause the situation accorded well with 
the leading habits of the people. But 
there were other erections, be 

towns and villages, which attracted our 
attention. Numerous watch-towers, 
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ions, places 
pied the high grounds ; 
whilst, nearer the beach, guard rooms 
for the accommodation of cavalry pa- 
trols, open batteries for the cover of 
guns, with all the other edifices which 
a people invaded are apt to throw up, 
extended, in a regular chain, from one 
extremity of the State to the other. 
Of these we were enabled, by keeping 
close in shore, to obtain a distinct view. 

We saw horsemen mount at ev 
station, as we approached it, and gal- 
lop with all haste towards the interior. 
Beacon after beacon burst into a blaze ; 
guns were fired from every tower ; 
and telegraphic communication car- 
ried on without intermission. Then, 
in, as we drew near to a town or 
, every house was seen to pour 
forth its inhabitants ; while carts, wag- 
s, and carriages of all descriptions 
ed off, wre nga dis- 
tinctl ceive, wi e and ef- 
fects. Ih Anapolis, in Sales, con- 
fusion and alarm appeared to prevail 
to an extraordinary excess. Being the 
capital of the State, and exposed, in a 
remarkable , to insult, its in- 
mates doubtless anticipated nothing 
else than a hostile visitation ; and truly, 
if to destroy a neat, clean town, sur- 
rounded on all sides by elegant villas, 
had been our object, no task could have 
been more easily performed. We 
passed it by, however, unharmed ; not, 
perhaps, quite satisfied that so fine a 
ize should be permitted to escape, 
but h ing ourselves in the idea that 
another, no less valuable one, was 


us. 

Whilst the transports and larger ves- 
sels of war swept up the Chesapeake 
in a body, the Sea-Horse frigate, with 
one or two lighter ships, dashed for- 
ward to ascertain the course or chan- 
tiel of the river. This measure was 
resorted to, because, though the Pa- 
tapsco was known not to excel in depth, 
it was deemed highly desirable that 
some part of the navy should, at all 
evente, co-operate with the troops in 
the reduction of Baltimore. Captain 
Gordon was accordingly directed, not 
only to take soundings with all accu- 
racy, but clapping a press of canvass 
upon his ship, to drive her, in case of 
any sudden obstruction, through the 
mud; and to break, at all hazards, 


sueh ‘booms, or other im 


iments, as 
t be laid across the ]. That 
t officer failed not to execute his 





CMay, 
orders as far as it was possible to 

them. He actually sunk his fri 

= weep hon * ed on and tore 

rough banks, by which the 

of almost any other individual would 
have been arrested,—but -all would 
not do. The frigate stuck fast in the 
end; and it was only by lightening 
her of her main-deck guns, and most 
of her stores, that he succeeded in 


bringing her off. 

The day was drawing rapidly toa 
close, when the Sea-Horse, which lay 
at anchor off a sharp promontory as 
head, gave notice that it would be ne» 
cessary for us to bring up. We obey- 
ed, and came to our moorings just 
where the Patapsco falls into the bay; 
by which, indeed, on one side, for a 
sort of creek, or inlet of the sea, on 
the other, the promontory in question 
was formed. It was a beautiful even. 
ing. The sun went down in softened 
majesty, tinging the whole surface of 
the waters with his departing glory. 
The wind, falling with the sea, sunk 
into a ect calm; and the waves, 
which had never been boisterous, bee 
came gradually more and more quiet, 
till the Chesapeake presented at last 
the appearance of a placid lake. The 
reader must, doubtless, be aware, that 
in these regions the night is but of 
short duration. Thesun left us —_ 
with its usual abruptness, but its 
feeble rays had not yet been extin- 
guished, when a bright full moon 
arose. By her light, not the shipping 
alone, but the beach, the green fields 
beyond it, and the hoary forests in the 
back-ground, became again distinctly 
visible. Another writer has spoken 
in terms of rapture of the effect of 
that moonlight ; nor could I pursue 
the subject without quoting his very 
words ; but this I must say, that at 
no moment in my life have I felt the 
influence of a night-scene more forcie 
bly than I felt it then. : 

But no great while was granted for 
such indulgences. Orders had already 
been issued to prepare the troops for 
immediate disembarkation, and these 
it was the duty of every officer to exert 
himself in carrying into effect. Like 
my comrades, I accordingly devoted 
the greater portion of my waking hours 
to the inspection of arms, the 
ment of necessaries, and the handing 
out of accoutrements. On the present 
occasion, as the distance between Bal- 
timore and the beach could, it. was. 
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» be traversed in twelve 
hours, the men were not encumbered, 
as they had been encumbered duri 
the inroad upon Washington, wi 
their full quantity of baggage. Three 
days’ ions were, indeed, put up 
in their haversacks, but as far as cloth- 
ing is concerned, a knapsack, contain- 
ing a spare shirt, with a blanket strap- 

over it, constituted the whole load 
that each was required to carry. In 
one respect, however, the burden was 
increased: —some inconvenience having 
been formerly experienced in bringing 
up ammunition, the store of powder 
and ball committed to our charge was, 
on the present occasion, greater than 
usual. A soldier’s pouch, as any mi- 
litary man knows, is made to contain 
sixty rounds of cartridges ; to-night, 
twenty additional rounds, carefully 
wra) up in stout » were as- 
gael to each of tha petatoe 
This done, all, both officers and 
men, addressed themselves to repose. 
We lay down, some in the bed-places, 
others upon the deck, clothed and ac- 
coutred for service ; and in a shorter 
space of time than might have been 
expected, the majority were fast asleep ; 
but I know not whence it came, I 
could not follow their example. It 
was in vain that I had — to the 
expedients customary in such cases,— 
closing my eyes, and counting hun- 
dreds and thousands, and tens of thou- 


585 
sands. Sleep obstinately refused to 
come upon me; till wearied at last with 


the fruitless effort, I rose and ascend- 
ed the deck. The night was as clear 
and balmy as ever ; a heavy dew, in- 
deed, fell, but its moisture, so. far 
from being disagreeable, served to re- 
fresh both living and dead substances, 
after the excessive heat of the day: 
There was not a sound to be heard, 
except the ripple of the water against 
the ship’s side, the cry of sentinels 
exclaiming, as every half hour came 
round, ‘* All’s well!” and the heavy 
breathing of those who preferred the 
cool deck to the suffocating atmosphere 
of the cabin. It was, take it all in all, 
as striking a night-scene as I recollect 
at any time to have witnessed. What 
my own feelings were, however, I can- 
not pretend to state. That I looked 
forward to the morrow without some- 
thing like uneasiness, it would be the 
height of folly to affirm ; no man can 
believe himself to stand on the brink, 
as it were, of eternity, without uneasi- 
ness ; yet were all the anticipations of 
what that morrow might bring forth, 
inadequate to repress a consciousness 
of exquisite enjoyment, to which the 
sights and sounds about me gave birth. 
I walked the deck for some hours in 
a state bordering upon enthusiasm ;— 
nor did I quit it, till the bells of the 
different ships striking eight, warned 
me that midnight was passed. 


CHAPTER X& 


TuE wel _ set, and eager ae 
no light in , except that whi 
a multitude of brilliant ctars afforded, 
when a general stir throughout the 
fleet gave notice that the moment of 
disembarkation at 3p Maer = 
soldiers, rousing their sleep, 
gan to assemble upon the decks tn the 
order in which it been previously 
agreed that they should step into the 
boats ; the seamen, applying sedulous- 
ly to their tasks, hoisted out barges, 
launches, gigs, &c. with all dispatch ; 
= the few ay So oe essential 
to the operations of the campaign were 
80 enaaged, as to be transported at 
once from the shipping to the beach. 
All, however, was done in profound 
silence. No conversation passed from 
rank to rank, and even the cries of the 
sailors were ; lest being over- 


heard by the parties which, we could 


not doubt, were watching us from the 
shore, an alarm might be communica- 
ted, and the people of Baltimore ap- 
prised of their danger. 

Whilst these things were doing in 
the other vessels, a light gun-brig, 
which had weighed anchor for the pur- 
pose about an hour before, ran in with 
the tide ; and took her station, broad< 
side on, within cable’s length of the 
beach. There she lay y; in case 


of need, to sweep the shore with her — 


fire. Every gun was loaded to the 
muzzle with grape and cannon shot. 
But the event ed that no opposi- 
tion to the landing was contemplated. 
The leading boat touched the strand 
in safety ; . soldiers io in it 
sprang up the slope, an 

cheaaniven at ptm order along the 
ridge, lay down. Others quickly fol- 
lowed, and in half an hour after the 
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first movement had been made, a thou- 
gantl men were in line, to cover the 
atrival of their comrades. All this 
took before the first blush of 
dawn shown itself in the eastern 
horizon. Nor was the inder of 


ing its desti- 

nation. Exerting th sw to the 
utmost, our gallant tars, without any 
intermission of labour for several hours, 
backwards and forwards, and 

seven o'clock, infantry, artillery, 
baggage, and horses, appeared to be all 


. It so ha that the transport 


made good its debarkation among the 
first ; and I shall not readily forget the 
was thus 
t before me. When we gained 
the shore, only a single small boat, 
containing about twenty soldiers, had 
reached it. We leaped from the bow, 
one after another, and collecting close 
to the water’s edge, proceeded, at a 
uick pace, to ascend a sloping sand- 
bank ; at the summit of which we 
found our companions. The officer in 
command of that small party alone 
stood upright ; the men were flat up- 
on their bellies ; but at our suggestion 
rose, and advancing about forty 
yards farther inland, we all lay down 
again. Let the reader recollect, that 
we knew nothing of the preparations 
which had been made for our rece 
tion: for aught we could tell, a whole 
army might be in position within a 
stone’s throw of our ground ; and he 
will not be surprised to learn, that we 
held ovr very breath, in anxious ex- 
tion of what the next instant 
might bring forth. Yet was the ex- 
citation very far from being disagrec- 
able. True, we might be called upon to 
sustain the first shock of a force a great 
deal too numerous to be long opposed 
with success ; but we were aware, that 
suecour would not be slow of arriving ; 
and we could not for a moment doubt 


as to the final issue. Then there was. 


ay in Po highe position and atti- 
in the highest degree imposing. 
You could tell that troops were in 
facta a long gles ameng which 
in the grass among w 
they couched ; for all kept close to the 
earth, not a man spoke, even in a 
whisper, to his nearest neighbour. 
As day dawned, however, it becam 
manifest that so much 
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caution had been quite. unm ; 
not a living creature was in sight, oe 
could the smallest trace that ey. 
picquet had kept guard here, be ob 
served. Before us lay a few open 
fields, measuring, perhaps, some th 
hundred yards across, and then their 
condition furnished proof enough that 
neither infantry nor cavalry had fr. 
versed them. The grass waved in th 
breeze, undefiled by horses’ tread. 
human tramp ; no track of foragers in. 
tersected it ; and even upon the roa 
which ran a little to our night, the dust 
lay wholly undisturbed. In_ thege 
fields the army accordingly mustey 
The different regiments drew up ace 
cording to their brigades ; the officer 
took their stations, and the word was 
given to advance. The following is 
the order in which the column moved; 
Major Browne, the officer who led 
the advance in the inroad upon Wash. 
ington, having been severely wounded 
and left behind at Bladensb Gene- 
ral Ross saw fit to Sepaten dite little 
corps altogether. Whether this aroge 
from a feeling that there was not, in 
the army, another man capable of 
guiding it aright, I know not. All 
that I do know is, that in Browne he 
reposed the most unbounded confi- 
dence—that Browne fully deserved 
that confidence—and that if he chan, 
ged his plan from the apprehension that 
there was no fit successor to him, his 
judgment was not very erroneous. 
When I say that this advance was dis- 
solved, I mean not to affirm, that the 
army began its march with a front 
entirely uncovered. Three companies 
were, as formerly, pushed forward ; 
but instead of forming a separate di- 
vision, placed permanently under the 
command of a distinct leader, 
fell, for the moment, under the gui 
ance of the officer who chanced to be 
senior in rank among those attached 
to them. It was to that unfortunate 
arrangement, without doubt, that the 
country owed the early death of our 
gallant leader. After the first day’s 
march towards Washington, General 
Ross gave himself little or no concern 
about the advanced ; he saw 
that the individual to whom he had 
intrusted it, understood his business 
perfectly ; and to him the business 
was entirely left. It was not so now. 
Ignorant of the talents of those on 
whose sagacity the welfare of the 
whole column so much depended, the 
' ‘ 
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going 
to goon ; and he fell in the very first 


In rear of the three companies, 
leaving, however, a sufficient interval 
between, came the light brigade, now 
under the command of Major Jones. 
Next to that corps moved a brigade of 
seamen, armed with muskets, and 
amounting to nearly a thousand men ; 
then followed the artillery, of — 

t pieces—six guns, and two howit- 
nd ao in the field 3 and as‘a suffi- 
cient number of horses to drag them 
had been procured, they bid fair to 
prove of marked utility in the enter- 
prise. Immediately upon the artillery 
came the second brigade ; and imme- 
diately upon the second brigade came 
the third. Of the exact number of 
combatants thus brought together, I 
can py, beypegye to offer an opinion. 
We had lost at Bladensburg about 
five hundred men in all ; but of these 
many were already so far convalescept 
as to take the field again ; and our re- 
inforcements from the fleet were con~ 
siderable. Balancing the one against 
the other, therefore, I should be dis- 

to say, that somewhere about 
ve thousand, or five thousand five 
hundred men, moved from the water’s 


edge this morning. 
t fell to the lot of my friend and 
myself, on this present occasion, to 
form part of the flank patrol. Having 
the open fields, we soon found 
ourselves in a country resembling, in 
many respects, that which we had tra- 
versed in our late operations; that is 
to say, thick woods hemmed us in on 
every side, and the spots of cultivated 
soil were few and of small compass. 
was, however, one striking dif- 
ference to be observed. Little lakes, 
or rather large ponds, abounded here ; 
they were equally plentiful on both 
sides of the way ; and being in general 
deep enough to hinder us from ford- 
ing, they, for the most part, occasion- 
fel us a aay trouble, and some fa- 
e, before we succeeded in passin 
them. Small streams, likewise, rm 
ing in the heads of creeks, more than 
once interrupted our progress. Ina 
word, the country presented a thou- 
sand defensible posts, even to a people 
80 little accustomed as we were to 
examine a with the eye of 
soldiers ; and it surprised us not a lit- 
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tle to find, that no attempt was made 
to defend it. 

We had continued our journey 
about an hour, when arriving sudden« 
ly at a space of open ground, three 
troopers, dressed in dark-green uni 
forms, were discovered. They occu« 
sdepnren’ touts lealy ealaing 
and ap to be anxiously i 
the movement of the column pe 
high road. Instantly the word was 
passed to be attentive ; and instantly 
we began to steal round the height, 
keeping just within cover of the wood, 
for the pores of ising them. 
But scarlet is an inconvenient colour, 
in cases where concealment happens 
to be desirable ;—the Americans soon 
discovered us ; and clapping spurs to 
their horses, galloped off. Concluding, 
of course, that they must be well ac« 
quainted with the different roads 
which intersected the forest, we vay 
naturally gave them up as lost, 
continued our journey, with the con« 
viction in our minds that more work 
would be cut out for us, ere many 
hours should pass by. 

Soon after this, dhe bugles of the 
army sounded “ halt, and we, as well 
as the main J oe to o 
it; but just as ws f fixed want 
convenient spot for the purpose, a 
soldier came running up with intelli« 
gence that the three horsemen were 
still in the thicket, about musket-shot 
from our right. Taking with me a 
dozen men, I instantly plunged into 
the wood ; and here, sure enough, they 
sat upon the edge of one of the 
lakes, their horses being fastened by 
the bridles to a tree hard by. My 
party preserved a profound silence, 
and we closed gradually round them ; 
but thecrashing of the boughs there was 
no stifling, and when we reached the 
spot they were gone. They had leaped 
into a canoe on the first alarm, and were 
now paddling, as fast as they could, 
to the opposite shore. There was no 
time to be lost. I called out. to them to 
surrender, and by way of enforcing the 
summons, mee | the who bo 
my people to lev pieces. 
qecnie was too alarming for raw re« 
cruits, so they held up a white hand- 
kerchief in token of submission, and 

ulled back again. Immediately on 
nding, they were, as may be su 
sed, disarmed, and then, with thei 
three beautiful chargers, conducted to 
head-quarters. 











538 
On coming in with the prisoners, 
we found the army halted near a farm- 
house, around which were several clear- 
ed fields, well adapted, in case of need, 
for a rapid military formation. The 
General hi , attended by Admiral 
Cockburn, was sitting in the midst of 
his staff by the way side, and a few 
orderlies were leadin their horses 
backwards and forwards. Of the sol- 
diers, a few had strayed from their 
ranks ; but blue jackets might be seen 
in every direction, pursuing pigs, fowls, 
and o live stock, at full speed, and 
with much apparent satisfaction. Nor 
was it possible to refrain from laugh- 
ing at the singular behaviour of these 
men. All the threats, orders, and en- 
treaties, of their officers were set at 
defiance ; they knew nothing about 
discipline on shore, and they were not 
mow going to learn it. At last, the 
very endeavour to bring them back 
was abandoned, and they continued 
to amuse themselves, as well as us, 
till the column again began to move. 
Nor did any one appear to enjoy the 
joke more than General Ress. He 
was laughing heartily, as were the 
Admiral and the rest of the group, 
when we appeared ; and he with diffi- 
culty suppressed his mirth, even though 
the presence of the prisoners drew his 
attention to other graver matters. 
Having put a few questions to the 
y men, as to the duty on which 
they been themselves employed, 
General Ross proceeded to catechise 
them respecting the number and po- 
sition of the force appointed for the 
defence of Baltimore. Their answers 
were neither very distinct nor very 
isfactory. They spoke of a levy 
en masse—hinted that every male ca- 
pable of bearing arms was enrolled— 
and calculated the strength of the 
whole, including three thousand regu- 
lars, at twenty thousand men. The 
cavalry, they said, consisted princi- 
y of volunteer troops, to one of 
which they had themselves belonged ; 
and most of it, as well as a large por- 
tion of the infantry, had met us in 
gn mig A oe 
> in, they a , that the 
strength of the Americans was prodi- 
gious ; upwards of one hundred pieces 
of cannon were in battery ; and these 
being manned by seamen from the 
fleet, would, they observed to us, do 
their duty. The General heard all 
this with a eountenance which never 
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May, 
once varied in its expression ; and then 
ordering them to the rear, in spite of 
many — entreaties that he would 
dismiss them on their parole, he com. 
manded the bugle to sound, and the 
troops again stood to their arms., , 

Whilst the column was making rea. 
dy to prosecute its more orderly ad. 
vance, we stoutly plunged once more 
into the thickets, and pressed on. For 
about half an hour we proceeded with. 
out the occurrence of any circum 
stance calculated to excite in us a more 
than usual degree of alacrity. There 
were the same obstacles of and 


brier to overcome, and, from time to 


time, the same impediments of ponds 
and creeks to be surmounted ;_ but 


‘still no enemy, nor any trace of an 


enemy, could be descried. At length, 
gr toe the face of — underwent 
a change. A few figures suddenly 
noun henner, stealing from tree 
to tree, and bush to bush; they,be 
came more and more numerous 4 
we went on; and, finally, we beheld 
about four or five hun riflemen 
scattered through the wood, and pre 
pared to dispute with us our farther 
progress. Nor were many moments 
wasted in idly gazing at each other, 
Having warned the column, by the 
sound of our bugles, that an 
was in sight ; we rushed forward, 
the forest echoed again to the report 
of ours and the Americans’ muskets. 
There is nothing in war more in- 
teresting, and, if it be conducted with 
any science, more entertainjng, thana 
skirmish in the bosom of a deep wood. 
The cover is generally so abundant, 
and so excellent in kind, that fewer 
casualties take place, than one unat- 
customed to such affairs might expect; 
whilst, from the very nature of the 
encounter, your thoughts are never 
for an instant unemployed, nor your 
body for an instant at rest. When ad- 
vancing, you dart from tree to tree, passe 
ing with the rapidity of thought over 
the space between, as if you had singled 
out one or two individuals among the 
enemy, to overtake whom was 
great object of your wishes. Then, 
again, there is the necessity imposed 
upon you, of watching that your men 
keep well up ; that they are careful 


not to expose themselves unnecessa- 
rily 5 that they are cool, take a 
and deliberate aim, and abstain 
throwing their fire away for no - 
pose. As to preserving a regular line, 


we a 
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“were safe. How 
expedition cause to lament that step ! 





‘head of it ; nor, when the left hangs 
back, that the right pass it by. Above 
all, the officer must, in such situa 
tions, be careful to show his men a 
becoming example. He ought not, 
indeed, to hurry too far before them, 
because by so doing, though he may 
lead some to follow, others taking ad- 
vantage of the license which his blind 
impetuosity grants, may keep out of 


. the fire altogether ; but still less ought 


he to lag behind. He is the best di- 
rector of a skirmish, who moves back- 
a and forwards among his troops ; 

rs and animates them by his voice 
and gestures ; scruples not to expose 
himself occasionally more than may 
be exactly required, and appears to 
treat his enemies with contempt. The 
spirit which actuates him never fails 
to arise among his followers, and when 
once men despise their enemies, they 


- jgeldom fail to beat them. 


Our skirmish to-day was for a while 
tolerably hot, and extremely anima- 
ted. The Americans outuumbered us 
beyond calculation, whilst, as indivi- 
duals, they were at least our equals 
in the skill with which they used their 
weapon ; yet, from the very commence- 
ment, it was on our part a continual 
advance, on theirs a continual retreat. 
We drove them from thicket to thick- 
¢t, and tree to tree, not, indeed, with 
any heavy loss, for they were no less 

in finding shelter than in ta- 

kiny aim ; but occasionally bringing 
down an individual as he was running 
from one cover to another. Our own 
loss, again, was very trifling. Two 
killed; and about a dozen wound- 
made up the sum of our casual- 
ties ; and it may with truth be assert- 
that everything was going on as 
the General himself could have wish- 
ed. But unhappily he was not satisfied 
of this. The firing struck him as be- 
ing more heavy and more continued 
than it t to be; he was appre- 
hensive that we had fallen into some 


‘serious ambuscade, and, unwilling to 


trifle with the safety even of a few 
companies, he rode forward for the 
purpose of ce himself that they 

itterly had the whole 


He had scarcely entered the wood, 
Vor. XXI. 


upon the pommel of his saddle; and 
though I would not suffer myself to 
imagine that there was any danger, 
I hastened towards him, but I arrived 
too late. His horse making a move- 
ment forward he lost his seat, and, 
but for the intervention of his, aide+ 
de-camp’s arm, must have fallen to. the 

ound. As it was, we could only. lay 

im at length upon the grass, for his 
limbs could no longer perform their 
office—it was but too manifest that 
his race was run. 

No language can convey any ade- 
quate idea of the sensation which this 
melancholy event produced in the bo- 
soms of all who were aware of it. It 
may with truth be asserted, that.a ge- 
neral, young in command, has rarely 
obtained the confidence of his troops 
in the degree in which General Ross 
had obtained it, or held out more flat- 
tering assurances, that he would con- 
tinue to and to deserve it to 
the last. Asa colonel of a regiment, 
a general of brigade in Lord Welling 
ton’s army, his name had long stood 
high ; and the brilliant success which 
attended his operations against Wash- 
ington, satisfied his own soldiers, at 
least, that his fame was not unmerit- 
ed. It has been said, that in conduct- 
ing the inroad last alluded to, he exhi- 
bited more of hesitation and diffidenee 
in himself than belongs to a really 
great mind. Perhaps he might hesi- 
tate a little; perhaps he did lose,an 
hour or two in considering, whether. 
with a mere handful of men, it w 
be advisable to march upon the capi- 
tal of a great nation, more especialy 
as he could not but feel, that little or 
no permanent advantage to the cause 
would accrue even from success. But 
this praise, at least, has never been 
denied him ; that when once his mit 
came to be made up, no man ever pur 
sued his object more steadily, or with 
greater vigour. In the present course 
of operations, this was conspicuo 
the case. He was in the act of = 
ing on, cautiously indeed, but with all 
the celerity of i school Core 
had been » when, t " 
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for assistance, For myself, 


went on in front ; it was kept 

my own men, and I could not desert 
them ; so I too quitted the ; 
group, and once more plunged into ace 


tion. 





Cuarter XI. 


Wuen I overtook the skirmishers, 
they were in full pursuit of the Ame- 
ricans, now flying with all precipita- 
tion before them. The wood was ac- 
cordingly emptied in a trice ; but on 

ing its skirts, we found what we 
had, to say the truth, expected to find, 
that the riflemen now dislodged were 
nothing more than the outposts, or 
rather advanced corps, of a 
army. At the opposite extremity of a 
few open fields, about six or seven 
thousand men were drawn up in line. 
Their left resting upona lake, and their 
right extending to the mouth of a 
» their centre was protected by 
ings, and a row of lofty trees, 
ilst all before them was exposed and 
bare, to the distance of nearly half a 
mile. Of artillery, they appeared to 
have some six or eight pieces in the 
field. These were arranged, two upon 
the main road, which fell in towards 
the right of the position, three some- 
what farther to the left, and the re- 
mainder singly, and at different inter- 
vals between the corps of infantry. 
About half musket-shot in front of 
them, was a farm house, surrounded by 
numerous barns, stables, and a stack- 
Whether or not they had filled 
it with troops, we had no means of 
ascertaining ; but it occurred to Charl- 
ton that it might be worth while to 
seize it, in case they should have ne- 
ere setae to shes of so much 
portance. With this view, we lost 
no time in rushingon. We sprun 
over the paling, and having sassived 
two discharges of grape from the guns 
upon the road, reached the house in 
question, with the loss of only three 
men. The enemy had not occupi 
it ; we took possession without delay, 
and rejoicing sincerely in the error 
of which they had been guilty, de- 
termined that no efforts should on our 


be wanting to hinder them from 
‘parts ~ g pe 


Established in this snug post, abune 
dant leisure was granted for observing 
as well the dispositions made by the 
enemy to receive the attack, as. the 
advance of our own troops to make it; 
and a most animating spectacle both 
the one and the other presented. Qn 
the side of the Americans, mounted 
officers could be seen riding backe 
wards and forwards, a tly ene 
couraging their men to do their duty, 
Some companies moving from its rear, 
wheeled up into the line ; others quit. 
ting the line, fell back towurds the re 
serve. But the corps which attracted 
the chief share of our attention, con- 
sisted of the identical riflemen, whom 
we had so lately driven before us out 
of the wood. They continued for some 
time to drop in, by sections of eight, 
six, and ten, and taking post in rear 
of the line, resumed, as they best could, 
something like order. Nor were other 
manifestations of a resolution to keep 
their ground wanting. Several tum- 
brils and ammunition waggons arri- 
ving, were speedily emptied of their 
contents; and casks of cartridges, ran- 
ged at intervals behind the men, bore 
testimony to the zeal with which the 
store-keeper’s department had been 
attended to. Such was the condition 
of affairs on the right. Away towards 
the left again, a good deal of marching 
and counter-marching went on ; but 
whether it arosefrom mer 
ment in the original disposition of 
force, I cannot tell. It struck me, 


however, as being highly injudicious, 


to render raw troops thus unsteady, at 
the very moment when they were about 
to come under fire ; and I confess that 
I did not augur Ne 4 favourably of the 
determination which, on that flank at 
least, the Americans would exhibit. 
Lastly, the heads of two columns ap- 
pearing in the skirts of the. more re- 
mote thicket, pointed out how the re 
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serve was stationed, and almost told of 
what numbers it consisted. 

‘How different was the prospect to 
which a glance towards our rear intro- 
duced us! We had taken possession 
of the farm- house perhaps ten minutes 
or’a quarter of an hour before the 
leading divisions of our own troops 
began to emerge from the forest. As 
soon, however, as they showed them- 
selves, a flank movement to the right 


was made, and the 85th iment, in 
beautiful larity, spread itself at 
extended order, over the whole of the 


enemy's front. The seamen, who came 
next, marched straight forward along 
the road, till they had arrived within 
cannon shot of the American line, 
where they halted. The 4th Regi- 
ment arriving after them, wheeled off, 
as the 85th had done, to the right ; 
but instead of extending itself, filed 
along in column of half companies, by 
the rear of the light troops, till it was 
lost to farther observation in a grove. 
A similar movement was made by the 
44th, and a battalion of Marines, who, 
forming line in the open field, stood to 
support the skirmishers ; whilst the 
ist, taking up its ground on the road, 
came in on the rear.of the column, of 
which the seamen constituted the 
front. All these formations were exe- 
cuted with as much coolness and pre- 
cision as if the whole had been nothing 
more than a review; and in the eyes 
of us, who watched it, the spectacle 
was in the highest degree interesting. 

In the meanwhile, neither the Ame- 


rican artillery nor our own remained 
idle. The head of the column no 
sooner appeared, than the enemiy’s 


pieces which commanded the road 
opened upon it, and though the ran 
was somewhat long, did considerable 
execution. To check this, Captain 
Carmichael, by whom the British ar- 
ong. was commanded, instantly or- 
two guns and a howitzer to the 
front, and pushing them forward with- 
in point-blank distance of the Ameri-« 
cans, soon paid them back, with inte- 
rest, in their own coin. I do not know 
that I ever saw shots more accurately 
thrown. At the first discharge, five 
American gunners were killed ; at the 
next, one of the pieces was disabled ; 
upon which, turning their attention 
to the infantry, our artillery-men 
mowed them down by whole sections. 
On this occasion, the missile princi- 
pally used was the Shrapnel. It may, 


its murderous contents forward. To< 
day it did fearful havock. The Ameri- 
cans durst not stand before it, but 
shrunk away from each spot where a 
shell had fallen, as if there had been 
something deadly in the very soil. 

But it was not upon tlie road alone 
that a smart cannonading was kept 
= The three guns, of which I have 

ready spoken as being stationed in 
the = ds oe o- Americans’ left, 
opened upon the 85th regiment as soon 
as they had taken their nd. The 
soldiers, however; paid little heed to 
the salutation. Being commanded to 
lie down, they did so, and rested for 
twenty minutes v composed] > in 
defiance of the pet an 0 balls that 
fell thick and fast about them. 

At the expiration of that period, 
every necessary preparation appearing 
to be complete, Colonel Brooke, on 
whom the chief command had devol- 
ved, was seen to ride along the rear of 
the line, followed by his staff. Halting 
about the centre of 1 the field, the little 
group turned their glasses, for a few 
moments, in the direction of the ene« 
my’s position, and then, as if satisfied 
that all things were in order, they be- 
gan to disperse. An aide-de-camp 
loped off to the right, Mr Evans 
towards the left, and the orderly bugler 
sounding the charge, the whole army 
sprung into its ranks. The spirit-stir~ 
ring notes were echoed back from all 
quarters, and the line moved forward. 

I have said that our position all this 
while was among a number of houses 
and corn-stalks, situated about mid- 
way voetween the hostile armies. No- 
thing can be conceived more animated, 
or more imposing, than the —— 
which now met our gaze. The light 
troops, in extended order, stre 
from one thicket to another, me | 
the entire open space, and advanced, 
with the same coolness, and in the same 
admirable style, as if they had been 
marching upon a parade. In their 
rear, though far enough removed to 
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Ls bs t measure, secute 
fire of musketry, came a t 
line, whose business it was, rather to 
pive: ry wherever ‘it should be 
needed, than to take any active part 
in the battle. On the road again, a 
dense column of blue-jackets pressed 
forward, with the alacrity and con- 
of danger, which so eminently 
— the British sailor; whilst 
aba , likewise in column, march- 
ed after it, ready to follow up with 
advantage whatever successes the pri- 
undisciplined valour of the 
seamen might obtain. 
‘ On the side of the Americans, again, 
all was stillness and expectation. The 
—_ which up to this moment, 
been continually changing their 
ground, now stood The whole 
were in line, and, with shouldered 
arms, appeared to watch the progress 
of their enemies, like men who were 
determined not to be beaten. Ithought, 
indeed, that I could perceive a little 
‘wavering at onc particular point. It 
Was a towards their extreme left, 
which, in the course of the cannonade, 
had received more than its due pro- 
— of salutations ; but whether 
was correct or not, it is impossible 
for me to say, inasmuch as the vi- 
sion became almost instantly obscured 
by s of smoke. The Americans 


know not; perhaps they imagined, 
that their fire, when opened unexpect- 
edly, would produce a double effect,— 
aad on that account, reserved it for 
tthe attack. Be this as it may, our in- 
had not advanced ten paces, 
volley of grape was poured 
them from every gun in the 
and the plunging of balls all 
the grass, the crashing of rails, 
and other objects struck, as well 
a few prostrations among the 
themselves, gave proof that 
the salutation was not less serious 
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-' As yet it may be said, that I and 
‘my immediate followers ranked no- 
more than spectators of the dis- 
tions and movements of our com-~ 
pag, through the window of 
' passing window 
the house, or lodging in ore of the 
‘stacks, bore testimony that the enemy 
avere not wholly unmind ful of us ; but 
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we were alreaily so far im advanee, 
that to pushon till the 
took us, would have been the 
of absurdity. Now, however, wé: 
gan to feel, that a state of qui 
was not exactly that which becameiug, 
Having waited till a few of the: most 
forward of the skirmishers begam to 
seek shelter behind our farm- yard; we 
likewise assumed the offensive, and 
dashing from our lurking-place, press. 
ed pamain. rte 
Immediately in front of the farm. 
house ran a high railing, similarto 
those of which I have before had:oe- 
easion to speak, as intersecting almost 
every field or open spot in this quarter 
of America. We were in. the act-of 
springing over it, when the enemy, 
irecting against us a couple of six. 
pounders, swept down five or six men 
out of the company. Among them 
there was one poor fellow, who re« 
ceived from that fire as horrible a 
wound as I recollect at any period to 
have seen. A round shot striking him 
in the shoulder, tore away the whole 
of the limb, and left his very lungs 
exposed to the view of the by-stander. 
— man was a bit of a favourite with 
is master. By birth a gypsy, he 
sessed not ealy to a high oie 
qualities of conviviality and good hus 
mour, but he was acknowledged tobe 
by far the most skilful maker of fires, 
and therefore one of the most useful 
individuals in the regiment. No rain, 
however heavy, hindered him from 
striking a light, and from a light once 
struck, he never failed to produce @ 
blaze. The loss of such a personage 
could not but be deeply and univers 
sally lamented. It may not be amiss 
to add here, that in spite of the seve- 
rity of his wound, the poor fellow lin- 
gered many days; he was even res 
moved to the ship before he died.— 
Might not the blowing out of a man’s 
brains, under such circumstances, be 
not only justifiable, but praiseworthy? 
Up to this moment, not a si 
musket had been discharged on either 
side, and the most perfect silence pre- 
vailed throughout the ranks of both 
armies. The British soldiers moved 
forward with their accustomed fearless- 
ness, and the Americans, with much 
— coolness, stood to receive 
them. Now, however, when litile 
more than an hundred paces divided 
the one line from the other, both par- 
ties made ready to bring matters more 
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ly to 

Posing opi heptupanunintermiseed 
discharge, which soon in a great degree 
concealed them from our observation. 
Nor were we backward in returning 
the salute. A hearty British cheer 
gave notice of our willingness to meet 
them ; and firing and oe we gra- 
dually closed upon them, with the de- 
sign of bringing the bayonet into play. 
I hardly os what —— to 
employ for the purpose of conveying 

to the mind of oe reader who 
no practical acquaintance with the 
subject, something like a clear idea of 
a battle, at that period in its progress 
at oe a now a Volley 
vo. aving been given, we 
on pons aren, within’ lere than 
twenty yards of the American line ; 
yet such was the denseness of the 
smoke, that it was only when a pass- 
ing breeze swept away the cloud for a 
moment, that either force became vi- 
sible to the other. It was not, there- 
fore, at men’s persons that the fire of 
our soldiers was directed. The flashes 
of the enemy’s muskets alone served 
as an object to aim at, as, without 
doubt, flashes of our muskets 
alone guided the enemy. At last, how- 
ever, the wind suddenly sprung up. 
The obscurity in which both parties 
had been enveloped was cleared away ; 
and there, sure enough, stood our op- 
ents, not, as they had stood an 
our ago, in close and compact array, 
but confused by the murderous fire to 
which they had been exposed. Napo- 
leon Buonaparte has affirmed, that he 
never witnessed anything more terrific 
than the fire of a British line of: in- 
fantry. The Ex-emperor was perfectly 
correct. In the armies of other na- 
tions, particularly in those of America, 
many marksmen, more expert as in- 
dividuals, may be found ; but we me | 
search the world over before we 1 
discover troops, who, as a body, take 
aim with the same coolness, reserve 
their fire so well, or, as a necessary 
consequence, pour it in with such tre- 
-mendous effect as our own soldiers. 


“Of this the Americans had to-day re- 


ceived the most appalling proofs ; num- 


nating dentrenutng tio Gssoah Se 
; numbers more had retired 
2 


a shock, which the flower of European 
armies had never been able to with- 


- There was but one road along which 
horses or carri could move, and it 
became crow to excess in a mo- 


ment. Whilst the infantry, 
into the forest, houghow aaa 
themselves among its mazes, the ca- 
valry, of which a few squadrons had 
been drawn up upon their right, seam- 
pered off by the main road ; and was 
immediately followed by guns, tum- 
brils, ammunition waggons, and the 
whole materiel of the army. To arrest 
the progress of all, or some part of 
that force, became now our great ob- 
ject. “ Hurrah for the guns!” was a 
word of command first uttered by Co- 
lonel Brooke ; it was repeated, with 
loud laughter and tumultuous outeries, 
from one rank to another ; and despe- 
rate and unintermitting were the ef- 
forts which we made to overtake and 
cut off such as were hindmost. But 
unhappily the absence of even the 
mounted troopers told sorely against 
us to-day. The truth of it is, the Ame- 
rican ordnance, drawn by fleet horses, 
readily escaped. And out of the whole 
party, only two guns, and one tumbril 
alone, fell into our hands. Of: pri+ 
soners, however, we were fortunate 
enough to secure a few.. The fourth 
regiment, which had made a detour 
for the pu of turning the enemy’s 
left, though it arrived not in time to 
take much share in the action, suc- 
ceeded in cutting off about half of a 
battalion from the high road ; and this 
body, driven back upon its pursuers, 
saved itself from annihilation by lay- 
ing down its arms. 
Thus ended the affair of the 12th 
of September, after about an hour and 
of ty severe fighting. On 
our part, loss sustained could not 
exceed two hundred men in all; on 
the part of the Americans, at jeast 
double that number had fallen. The 
dead, indeed, lay in clusters far more 
frequent, and far more numerous,than 








field So eee one as the pro~ 
portion between the and wound- 
ed in an army is usually as five to one, 
it was yom fend collect that the whole 
persons rendered hors-de- 
combat, must have been very consider- 
able. Yet there was not amongst us 
one man, who did not feel that the 
victory had been purchased at a terri-« 
ble price,—it had cost the life of our 
General, and in so doing, had crippled 
all our resources. 
.” The day being now considerably ad- 
vanced, and the troops somewhat fa- 
by their exertions, our new 
leader determined to halt for that 
night on the field which he had won. 
ith this view, the bugles were di- 
rected to sound the 3 whilst the 
Quarter-Master General proceeded to 
fix upon a proper spot for the bivouac, 
and to station the out-posts. Nor were 
the medical attendants of the army 
unmindful of their important charge. 
‘There chanced to be, in the line of the 
late operations, two houses of some 
size; these were of course occupied, 
and the smaller and more incommo- 
dious being selected as head-quarters, 
the larger and better was devoted to 
the accommodation of the wounded. 
Thither, all who had not been alread 
dressed upon the field and sent back 
to the boats, were conveyed ; nor was 
the smallest distinction made between 
the Americans and the English. To 
say the truth, however, they were but 
indi tly provided for. The owners 
having removed every piece of furni- 
ture out of the house, the poor sol- 
diers could only be huddled together 
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on the floors of the different 
ments; and as our snedled sithamt 
were few in number, the delay in ¥ 

ing attention to their wounds was: 
some cases very great. Yet few; either 
of the English or the Americans, coms 
plained. A groan or a shriek would, 
indeed, occasionally strike upon the 


ear of the by-stander; and even’ . 


querulous exclamation, as the moving: 
of another’s leg or arm happened»to 
bring it into contact with some unfors 
tunate man’s broken limb. But there 
were no murmurs; no whinings bee 
cause one or other was not immediatee 
ly looked to. On the contrary, the 
instances were not rare in which one 
wounded a would entreat the sure 
geon to pass him by for the present, 
that the wound of another aed Se< 
re rete might be dressed in the 
first place. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that war renders men neces« 
sarily selfish. In such campaigns as 
that of the French in Russia, where 
suffering may be said to have reached 
its height, the better feelings of human 
nature become, without doubt, entire. 
ly blunted ; but in ordinary cases, the 
inquirer will find as much of real gee 
nerosity and noble-mindedness among 
soldiers in the field, as among any 
class of human society. 

The troops being checked, not with 
out some difficulty, in the midst of 
their ardour, the different regiments 
collected round their colours,. and 
formed into close column. Fires were 
then, as usual, lighted ; and there, but 
a short space removed from the bodies 
of the slain, we prepared to pass the 
night. 


Cuapter XII. 


As there still remained some hours 
of daylight, my friend and myself ha- 
ving partaken of such —— provi- 
sion as our comroissary furnish, 
amused ourselves by wandering over 
the scene of the late contest, and exa- 
mining, at our leisure, both the na- 
ture of the ground occupied by the 


Americans, and the dispositions made 
to dislodge them. We found the ene- 
my’s position not, indeed, so com- 


mnie, in many respects, as that 
which they had occupied above Bla- 
densburg, but sufficiently so, in all 
conscience, to have enabled bet~ 


ter disciplined, and more habituated 





to danger, to keep their ground for 
many hours, even against superior 
numbers. The left of the line, in 
particular, struck us as a more 
strongly posted than frequently falls 
to the lot of small armies. Not only 
was the lake which covered it perfect- 
ly unfordable, but its banks, steep, 
precipitous, and woody, furnished 
very best species of cover for light 
troops, by the use of which, an hun- 
dred resolute men might have check« 
ed the approach of a whole army for 
halfa day. On. the right, again, all 
attempts at turning were 
hopeless, by the intervention ,of the 
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ree] , 
head.of a creek, which in this direc« 


tion ; 
whilst a close and , in- 
tersected here and by narrow 
pathways, absolutely invited the Ame- 
rican general to push forward.a corps, 
which, making a circuit, might have 
fallen. upon rear of our army at 

moment most convenient for them~ 

ves, and most injurious to us. Be- 

sides all which, the troops themselves 
stood at the summit of a gentle slope, 
and in the heart of a belt of oaks, re- 
gales as a row of palisades; whilst 
the houses, now converted by us to 
the uses detailed above, were, from 
their situation, admirably adapted to 
cover the re-formation of almost any 
part of the line which might by acci- 

t have been broken. But all these 
advantages were of no avail. There 
was wanting that, without which any 
other superiority will be found use- 
less, a confidence in the troops them- 
selves, which nothing, except repeated 
successes, and a long acquaintance 
= warfare, bestows. 

n passing from one extremity of 
the field to another, it unavoidably 
happened, that on more than one oc- 
casion we were — to pick our 
steps among the dead ; and it was then 
that the great disparity between the 
loss sustained by us, and that on the 
side of the enemy, struck us. On the 
main road, indeed, the number of 
British bodies was considerable ; the 
seamen and 2ist regiment, which oc- 
cupied that post, had been exposed to 
& sweeping fire of artillery, and had 
suffered + ut in other directions, for 
one body clothed in a scarlet uniform, 
five co of slaughtered republicans 
might be counted. Nor did it appear 
to us as being the least remarkable 
feature in the case, that not one of all 
the slain was stripped. They had 
lain already some hours exposed, yet 
such was the — of our camp-fol- 
lowers, or their unskilfulness in their 
vocation, that they still lay as they 
had fallen. 

Having in this manner gratified our 
curiosity, we returned to the spot 
which we had previously selected as 
a convenient one for passing the night. 
It was a bare green mound, a 
from the rest of the army, and shel- 
tered by the branches of read 
ing trees which surmounted it. There 
we found our fire brightly blazing, a 
little straw got together, and a supper 
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means the less lively, that we 
anticipated anything of the kind. Our 
servants, it a , intent, as all good 
servants t to be, upon their mas« 
ters’ comfort, had instituted a search 
in every direction after viands, and, in 
a shed near the hospital, had diseover« 
ed a flock of some sixteen or eighteen 
geese. Of these they took care ta 
secure a couple before any other indi 
vidual was into the secret; but 
the birds soon betrayed themselves— 
their cackling was overheard. by the 
ns’ attendants, and in five mi- 
nutes after they all paid the debt of 
nature. Into the fate of the birds, 
however, we cared not to inquire ; we 
were ith our own share ; and 
having proved this in the most satis« 
factory of all manners, we drank our 
grog and lay down. In ten ‘minutes 
after we were both fast as , 
For the first half of the night, our 
repose continued to be as sound and 
unbroken as we could ly desire, 
The air was serene and mild; and the 
intervention of the boughs overhead, 
screened us pretty successfully from the 
dews ; but towards midnight we: were 
awakened by a visitation, to guard 
against which, even the dense foliage of 
our bower proved wholly insufficient, 
The rain fell in torrents. There was no 
thunder, it is true; but the fountains 
of the great deep seemed for the second 
time to be broken up, so tremendous 
was the rush of water upon our lairs, 
We rose, as may be imagined,. not in 
the best humour possible ; yet we soon 
found out that to repine would be uses 
less ; so drawing our cloaks more close~ 
ly around us, we crept a little nearer 
to the fire, and sat for half an hour 
listening to the storm. By and:by, 
however, drowsiness began again to 
exert its influence. The water fell as 
profusely as ever ; our garments were 
not a against it; we were 
roughly saturated, but even in that 
state sleep was ious. Weheaped 
on an additi quantity of fuel, and 
laying ourselves as close to the blaze 
as a regard toour personal safety would 
allow, we were very soon as ignorant 
of passing events, as we had been be» 
fore the ood awoke us. or, 
If any judgment may ormed 
from the condition of our persons when 
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ee een 
er de ineh from -midnight 
up to the moment of the mus- 
ter, For myself, I can only aver, that 
I got up, meeey 8 ae with the 
load of moisture which hung about 
me. To say that I was wet to the 
skin, would be to convey a very feeble 
picture of my predicament. My very 
skin was perorated,—I was wet tothe 
bones marrow. Yet I rose in the 
highest possible spirits, and took 

ide my men, every one of whom 
was as completely drenched as I, and 
ee gr as merry and light- 


We stood in column upomthe d 
of our encampment, till dayelight be- 
to appear ; after which we moved 
and took our ‘stations on the 
road, at the head of the column. 
we found — —- corps and 
brigades assembling ; I ect] 
recollect, to this moment, as tees 
of mirth which was excited among us 
soldiers, when our gallant allies, the 
blue-j , proceeded to take up their 
ground. Even the unmilitary reader 


a column forms, the different compa- 
nies of the battalion or brigade draw 
th ga Ai may be, at regular 

ces from each other. No men 
ever set this technical arrangement so 
y at defiance, as the sailors. 


To it to be a matter of 
the most perfect indifference how or 

they stood ; whilst their garru- 
lis exceeded 


i 


i 


all conceivable bounds, 
their laughter made the very woods 
. Jack is certainly not in his ele- 
ment, when brought to act with a re- 
gular land force. In storming a bat- 
tery, or making a sudden dash for any 
purpose, he is, perhaps, the most effi- 
animal — could employ; but 
series of operations, where pa- 
no less than courage, and re- 
no less than daring, are re- 
he is certainly not the being 
we would select as most effi- 
He had done his duty, how- 
ever, in the affair of y y, and 
done it nobly ; and if we did smile a 
little at his ignorance of tactics, there 
‘was not, in the feeling which produ- 
wedrit, the most remote assimilation to 


: 


Et 


TH 


disrespect, or the most distant di 
sitton to deny to-Ades the fal anoch of than 
praise which his gallantry bad already 
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merited, and : | 
» We were aware, would 
- I know not whence it came about, 


tached, had again the fortune 
be emplo as a om ye The 
column having formed in marching 
order, we, who stood at its head, wére 
ordered to cast off our blankets, and 
dash into the woods; and we had 
hardly done so, when a bugle from 
the rear, sounding the advance, warn. 
ed us to goon. We delayed not one 
moment in obeying the signal. The 
rain had ceased, but the branches of 
the trees, the underwood, and 
grass, were all loaded with water, 
These, however, were circumstances 
which we never dreamed of taking in. 
to consideration,—we pushed on. We 
enough we were already,—every step 
that we took made us more so ; for the 
grass reaching to our middles, had all 
the influence of a mire equally deep; 
yet we contrived to keep our arms 
dry,.and doing that, we cared for little 
besides. A brush of a few minutes 
put our blood in rapid circulation ; 
no leisure was granted, in which it 
could again become stagnant ; and it 
was speedily apparent enough, that 
our minds would receive to the fullas 
much oe mg in this excursion 
as our ies. We had not proceeded 
@ quarter of a mile before we fell in 
with about twenty armed men. They 
were stragglers from yesterday’s bat- 
tle, and submitted immediately ; but 
they informed us that the whole of 
the wood was filled with riflemen; 
and that our progress, if we made any 
—— at all, would be effected by 
int of hard fighting. 

It will be readily imagined, that, 
with such a prospect before us, we 
pushed on eagerly and rapidly, but 
with extreme caution. e face of 
the country was even more wild than 
any which, on the present excursion 
at least, we had yet passed. The 

igh road wound for many wiles 
through the centre of a dark forest; 
and ‘ae course of the flankers was 
rarely indeed diversified with any other 
prospect, besides that of an apparently 
interminable wilderness of trees. At 
last, however, a few open and culti- 
vated spots burst upon us. Sweep- 
ing along, at the distance of not less 

a quarter of a mile from the co- | 
lumn, the section which I 
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1627.,] 
ed arrived suddenly at a hamlet, com- 


pletely embosomed in the woods, and 


to all appearance cut off from inter- 
course with every other part of the 
world. It consisted, as far as my me- 
mory may be trusted, of five houses, 
each of which stood about a stone’s 
throw apart from the rest, and was 
surrounded by a little enclosure, in 
the highest state of cultivation, and 
even of beauty. But the circumstance 
which delighted us most of all, was 
to find, that not one eotioge out of the 
whole cluster was d by its in- 
habitants. There they were, males 
and females, young men and maidens, 
old men and children ; and they scru- 
led not to assure us, that our own 
pevclarnnyiene had kept them there, 
use they believed that British sol- 
diers were incapable of violating their 
romises. I need scarcely add, that 
foth their persama and property were 
treated with the same respect as would 
have been shown to the persons and 
operty of the inhabitants of an Eng- 
fish vi e. The milk, bread, cheese, 
and whisky, which they were good 
enough to offer, we, of course, made 
no scruple to accept; but not one 
among them had occasion to complain 
of a solitary act of violence committed. 
Our stay among them, indeed, exceed- 
ed not five minutes ; and we left them 
as we found them. 
We had quitted the village about a 
of an hour, when, pushing my 
way through the middle of a copse 
more than ordinarily close, I suddenly 
found myself opposite to two Ameri- 
can soldiers. Phonak tel that x“ 
say, my men, tho ollowing the 
same track, had diverged to the right 
and left of this thicket, whilst I forced 
myself, with some difficulty, through 
its centre. Whether I felt in any de- 
fore Sern by the vision, is a pro- 
lem which, at this distance of time, 
I cannot undertake to solve; all that 
I remember is, that, holding a cocked 
pistol in my hand, I ran towards them, 
and commanded them,on pain of death, 
to surrender. When I first caught 
sight of them, the one was lying at 
length upon the grass,—the other, in 
a kneeling position, was hanging over 
hissed deeds ananen te e ob= 
served my cach, sprung upon his 
feet, and levelling a short rifle at me, 
a parley. I could not, un- 
der such circumstances, grant his re- 
quest, but rushing forward, knocked 
Vor. XXI. ; 
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up ta of the ysuhioh she, 
not any Lan courage, 
super adcensanemanl dome! 
roper nce, i 
sand 3; and then required that 
both he and his companion, who still 
remained i should 
Cone as prisoners of war. pare 
er will guess my surprise w 
beheld the individual to whom I was 
addressing myself, burst into tears. 
** Do with me,” said he, “ what you 
will; my life is of little value; you 
may take it now, if you s 
aang you, by all alingt hinwen 
if such you owledge, have mercy 
upon my father. He was wounded in 
the battle of yesterday ; I bore him so 
far on my back, but my strength fail« 
ed me, and I could bear him no fare 
ther.” I was much affected by this 
appeal; and stooping down, looked 
amxiously to ascertain in what plight 
the wounded man lay. He was per< 
fectly motionless. Not a muscle qui- 
vered,—not a breath heaved his chest ; 
he was dead ; and the state of his skin, 
which was warm and clammy, indicae 
ted, that life must have gone out only 
a few minutes ago. ‘‘ My poor fi 
low,” said I, “‘ your piety I fear, 
been of little avail; but God forbid 
that I should do injury either to a fa« 
ther or a son under such circumstan< 
ces. There is but one duty now which 
you can perform ; go and perform it.” 
So saying, I dashed on, leaving the 
youth, for a a —— was, ) “ 
rfect ar to do wi corpse 
is nt what he chose. ; 

I have no recollection that any other 
adventure worthy of record befell us 
during the remainder of our march. 
We wg indeed, one or two houses 
in addition to those already mention- 
ed, and it may be sate that 
were all inhabited by German 

ants; but nothing occurred, either 

ere or elsewhere, calculated to exe 
cite an interest at Sat time, or on 
an impression upon the memory«: 
wanda Sour or five. o'clock in the after 
noon, however, the face of affairs une 
derwent a change. We then 
to perceive, by a thousand 
signs, that we were drawing near to 
the outskirts of a large city; at all 


events, that we were app a 
more populous district than any w 
we had yet The woods sud- 


denly ceasing, we found ourselves in 
the midst of a ¥ soa fields, and 
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long lines of impeded ~~ 
our 
gress; and Frm houes with tis 
steadings, stack- » @ 

other offices, inet us at - 
step. ‘There was no room for doubt, 
as to the cause of this change in the 
of external nature; Baltimore 
could not be far off,—indeed we had 
hot proceeded above half a mile 
this district, when our guides, 
pointing to a range of hills immedi- 
ately in our front, informed us, that 
them lay the city devoted by 
us to destruction. A moment’s survey 
of these hills served, however, to con- 
vince us that something more than a 
mere continuance of our march would 
be required to make the prize our own. 
The heights in question were occu- 
pied by an army of Americans; and 
such were their numbers, as well as 
the formidable nature of the prepara 
tions which they had made for our re- 
ception, that the least skilful amongst 
us became instantly aware, that some 
hatd fighting, as well as judicious 
t, must be displayed, be- 
fore we could hope to force this posi< 

tion 


Few of my readers can be ignorant 
that Baltimore, a city containing about 
ee dege itants, stands up- 
on banks of the Patapsco, about 
twenty miles from the point where 
that river falls into the Chesapeake. 
On’ the right bank of the stream, 
that by which we now approached, 
itis girdled in by a range of hills, 
which, beginning at the edge of the 
water, round almost in a circle 
about the town. To such, therefore, 
—— _— it in re it 

accordingly quite invisible, till the 
gain the emmant of the heights ; wal 
ag°we were not permitted to attain 

eminence, it continued to us in- 
visible to the last. Under such .cir- 
cumstances it is of course impossible 
for me to attempt any description of 
its Streets, squares, or public build- 
ings;°all of which are, I doubt not, 
of the most minute delineation 


could draw out ; but I can say some- 
} of the defences, by means of 
this greatest of all the of 
Che e was protected; and 
a¢ an account of these may prove not 
uninteresting to my readers, I proceed 


“s 
approach to Baltimore by wa~- 


es 


ter, is defended by two forts, one on 
each side of the river. ‘The fort on’ 
the right _ — — some’ 
twenty guns, formed, on at yroeed 
ccesion, the tr left re ene= 
my’s position, which extended along’ 
the feo of the hills, directly across’ 
the road, and ended at a redoubt, 
thrown up for the purpose, just where 
the hills bend back upon the town.’ 


In the centre, between these two co.’ 


vering redoubts, batteries, breast’ 
works, fleches, and traverses were 
thrown up; where time had not been 
granted for this, deep ditches were 
dug—and stakes and palisadoes com- 
= the entrenchments, which mud 

nks and parapets had begun. In 
the range of these works were mount~ 
ed one hundred and twenty pieces of 
ordnance, many of them twenty-four 


and thirty-two pounders, and all were. 


manned by the choicest seamen from 
the fleet. To support this powerful ar- 
tillery, some twenty thousand infantry 
were under arms; and of these the 
greater numbers were, as might be 


expected, militiamen ; but as far as’ 
we could learn, there were full five’ 


thousand troops of the line who had 
been called in, but had arrived too 
late, for the defence of the capital. 
Of cavalry, I never happened to hear 
what force was before us. Without 
doubt, the squadrons which showed 
themselves at Blandensburg were here, 
and perha 
some local troops ; but I will not ven- 


ture a conjecture as to their number, 


because I possess no ground upon 


which to frame it. I do not think,’ 


however, that I shall err greatly from 
the truth, if I conclude that two-and- 
twenty thousand men, with upwards 
of a hundred heavy cannon, now stood 
in a position naturally strong, and rene 
dered doubly so by entrenchments, to 


oppose the efforts of five thousand in-, 


fantry, with eight pieces of light ar« 


tillery. The odds were unquestionably 


tremendous ; yet sure I am that 
speak the sentiments of the whole ar« 
my, when I aver that the order to halt, 
and take up ground for the night, 
which was issued almost as soon as 
the enemy becante visible, was recei- 
ved with one feeling, and one feeli 
only, that of bitter, I had almost sai 
indignant t. 

The march of the column this da 
had been more deliberate than usual. 
The enemy, by felling trees across the 
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they were reinforced by’ 
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road at various points, had contrived 
to render the ss of the artill 
somewhat di pe 5 gs thoug 
we began our jou as early as se- 
yen oclock in he: orning” tt was 
found, at five in the afternoon, that 
little more than ten or twelve miles 
had been compassed. To us, however, 
who had forced our way through brake 
and brier, diverging, in a multitude 
of instances, from the straight direc- 
tion, the march appeared sufficiently 
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long; and. seeing that we were not 
about to be led into action, no | 
regretted the order which cons 
him to repose. But in the rest w 
was granted to our comrades, 
and I took no part: It again fell to 
our lot to be put in charge of a piquet ; 
and hence, we had no sooner rejoined 
the main body with our followers, 
than we were directed to move off to« 
wards the right, where our station for 
the night was assigned us. 





THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR.—BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


‘ DREAMS AND APPARITIONS. ’ 
Containing George Dobson’s Expedition to Hell, and the Souters of Selkirk. 


Tuer: is no phenomenon in nature 
lessunderstood, and about which great- 
er nonsense is written, than dream- 
ing. It is a strange thing. For my 
part, I do not understand it, nor have 
I any desire to do so; and I firmly 
believe that no philosopher that ever 
wrote knows a particle more about it 
than I do, however elaborate and sub- 
tle the theories he may advance con- 
cerning it. He knows not even what 
sleep is, nor can he define its nature, 
so as that any common mind can com- 
prehend him ; and how can he define 
that ethereal part of it, wherein the 
soul holds intercourse with the exter- 
nal world >—how, in that state of ab- 
straction, some ideas force themselves 
upon us, in spite of all our efforts to 
get rid of them ; while others, which 
we have resolved to bear about with 
us by night as well as by day, refuse 
us their fellowship, even at er 
when we most require their aid ? 

No, no ; the philosopher knows no 
thing about either ; and if he says he 
does, I entreat you not to believe him. 
He does not know what mind is ; even 
his own mind, to which one would 
think he has the most direct access ; 
far less can he estimate the operations 
and powers of that of any other in- 
telligent being. He does not even 
know, with all his subtlety, whether 
it be a power distinct from his body, 
or essentially the same, and only inci- 
dentally and temporarily endowed with 
different qualities. He sets himself to 
discover at what period of his exist- 
ence the union was established. He is 


. baffled ; for consciousness refuses the 


intelligence, declari 
carry him far enoug 


, that she cannot 
back to ascer- 


tain it. He tries to discover the pre- 


cise moment when it is dissolved, but 
on this consciousness is altogether si~ 
lent, and all is darkness and myse 
tery; for the origin, the manner of 
continuance, and the time and mode 
of breaking up of the union between 
soul and body, are in reality undis- 
coverable by our meprel falar - 
not patent, beyond the ibili 
mistake : but Sethe py 
Bible, and solve a dream, can do either, 
without being subjected to any mate 
rial error. 

It is on this ground that I like to 
contemplate, not the theory of dreams, 
but the dreams themselves ; because 
they prove to the unlettered and con- 
templative mind, in a very forcible 
manner, a distinct existence of the 
soul, and its lively and rapid intelli- 
gence with external nature, as well 
as with a world of spirits with which 
it has no acquaintance, when the bod 
is lying dormant, and the same to it 
as if sleeping in death. 

I account nothing of any dream that 
relates to the actions of the day; the 
person is not then sound asleep ; there 
is ne oven between matter and 
mind, but they are mingled ther 
in a sort of Fam at By a 
would call compost—fermenting 
disturbing one another. I find, 
in all these sort of dreams, every call- 
ing and occupation of men have 
own, relating in some degree to, 
business ; and in the country, at least, 
their imports are generally understood. 
Every man’s is a barometer. A 
ing made up of the elements must 
be affected by their various c 
and convulsions, and so it assur ie 
When I was a shepherd, and all 
comforts of my life so much depending 








from them than from the ce 
and changes of the sky. I know a 
keen sportsman, who pretends that his 


dreams never deceive him. If he dream 
of angling, or pursuing salmon in 
jentare, he is ms rain ; but if 
fishing on nd, or in waters so 
low that the verter get from him, 
it forebodes drought ; hunting or shoot 
ing hares, is snow, and moorfowl, wind, 
&c. But the most extraordinary pro- 
fessional dream on record is, without 
all doubt, that well-known one of 
Dobson, coach-driver in Edin- 

b » which I shall here relate ; for 
though it did not happen in the shep- 
_ hherd’s cot, it has often been recited 


George was part rietor and dri- 
ver of a Reskapcaneell in Edinburgh, 
‘when such vehicles were scarce ; and 
one day there comes a gentleman to 
. him whom he knew, and says :— 
* George, you must drive me and my 
son here out to a certain place,” that 
he named, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh.—“ Sir,” says George, 
** I never heard tell of such a place, 
and I cannot drive you to it unless you 
give me very particular directions.’ 

“ It is false,” returned the gentle- 

-man; “ there is no man in Scotland 
who knows the road to that place bet- 
ter than you do. You have never 
driven on any other road all your life, 
and I insist on your taking us.” 

“ Very well, sir,” says George, “ I'll 
drive you to hell if you have a mind, 
only you are to direct me on the road.” 

** Mount and drive on, then,” sai 
the other, “‘ and no fear of the road.” 
» George did so, and never in his life 

ged wteewseh Peden ahehery 


road appeared to lie down hill, he 
deemed that he should soon come to 
journey’s end. Still he drove on 

at the same rate, far far down hill,— 
‘and so fine an open road he never 
“travelled,—till by degrees it grew so 
dark that he could not see to drive any 
farther. He called to the gentleman, 
inquiring what he should do; who 
tewered, that this was the place they 
were bound to, so he might draw up, 
them, and return. He did so, 
alighted from the dickie, wondered at 
his foaming horses, and forthwith 
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opened the coach-door, held the rim of 
his hat with the one hand, and with 
the other demanded his fare. 

** You have driven us in fine style, 
George,” said the elder gentleman, 
** and deserve to be remem 3 but 
it is needless for us to settle just now, 
as you must meet us here N ton 
morrow precisely at twelve o'clock.” 

“© Very well, sir,” says George, 
* there is likewise an old account, you _ 
know, and some toll-money ;” which 
indeed there was. 

“ It shall all be settled to-morrow, 
George, and moreover, I fear there will 
be some toll-money to-day.” 

* I perceived no tolls to-day} your 
honour,” said George. 

** But I perceived one, and not very 
far back neither, which I suspect you 
will have difficulty in repassing with. 
out a regular ticket. What a pity I 
have no change on me !” 

“ I never saw it otherwise with 
your honour,” said George, jocularly ; 
** what a pity it is you should always 
suffer yourself to run short of change! 

* I will give you that which is as 
good, George,” said the gentleman ; 
and he gave him a ticket written with 
red ink, which the honest coachman 
could not read. He, however, put it 
into his sleeve, and inquired of his em- 
we where that same toll was which 

e had not observed, and how it was 
that they did not ask toll from him as 
he came through? The gentleman ree 
plied, by informing George that there 
was no road out of that domain, and 
that whoever entered it must either 
remain in it, or return by the same 
path ; so they never asked any toll till 
the person’s return, when they were 
at times highly capricious; but that 
ticket would answer his{turn. And he 
then asked George if he did not per- 
ceive a gate, with a number of men 
in black standing about it. 

** Oho! Is yon the spot?” says 
George ; “‘ Then, I assure your ho- 
nour, yon is no toll-gate, but a pri- 
vate entrance into a great man’s man- 
sion ; for do not I know two or three 
of yon to be gentlemen of the law, 
whom I have driven often and often ; 
and as good fellows they are too, as 
any I know—men who never let them- 
selves run short of change. Good day. 
—Twelve em oe ape ast 

* Yes, twelve o'clock noon, precise- 
ly ;” and with that, George's loy- 
ers vanished in the gloom, left 
him to wind his way out of that dreary 
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Jabyrinth the best way he could. He 
found it no easy matter, for his lamps 
were not lighted, and he could not see 
an ell before him—he could not even 
perceive his horses’ ears ; and what was 
worse, there was a rushing sound, like 
that of a town on fire, all around him, 
that stunned his senses, so that he 
could not tell whether his horses were 
moving or standing still. G was 


in the greatest distress imaginable, and 
-was glad when he perceived the gate 
before him, with his two identical 


friends of the law still standing. George 
drove boldly up, accosted them by 
their names, and asked what they were 
doing there; but they made him no 
answer, but pointed to the gate and 
the keeper. George was terrified to 
look at this latter personage, who now 
came up and seized his horses by the 
reins, refusing to let him In or 
der to introduce himself in some de- 
gree to this austere toll-man, George 
asked him, in a jocular manner, how 
he came to employ his two eminent 
friends as assistant gate-keepers ? 

“« Because they are among the last 
comers,” replied the ruffian, churlish- 
ly. ‘ You will be an assistant here, 
to-morrow.” 

“* The devil I will, sir?” 

*¢ Yes, the devil you will, sir.” 

* I'll be d— if I do then—that I 
will.” 

“ Yes, you'll be d— if you do—that 

will.’ 


“ Let my horses go in the mean- 
time then, sir, that I may proceed on 
my journey.” 

“ Nay.” . 

** Nay?—Dare you say nay to me, 


sir? My name is fang n, of 
the Pleasance, Edinburgh, coach dri- 
ver, and proprietor too ; and 
I'll see the face of the man d— who 
will say nay to me, as long as I can 

y my way. I have his Majesty's 
‘licence, and I'll go and come as I 
~choose—and that I will. Let go my 
horses there, and say what is your 
demand.” 

“ Well, then, I'll let your horses 
go,” said the keeper; “ but I'll kee 
yourself for a pledge.” And wit 
that he let go the horses, and seized 
honest George by the throat, who 


‘struggled in vain to disengage him- 


self, and cursed, swore, and threat- 
ened, by his own confession, most 
bloodily. .. His horses flew off like the 
wind, so swift, that the coach was 





ly’s bread now to be won !—He strug- 
gled, swore, threatened, and prayed in 
vain ;—the intolerable toll-man was 
deaf to wecied toh tee, a once 
more @ to his two ace 
maintdious of the law,  atialion 
them how he had of late driven them 
to Roslin on a Sunday, along with 
two ladies, who, he supposed, were 
their sisters, from their familiarity, 
when not another coachman in town 
would engage with them. But the 
gentlemen, aaa? ungenerously, only 
shook their heads, and pointed to the 
gate. George’s circumstances now be 
came desperate, and again he asked 
the hideous toll-man what right he 
had to detain him, and what were his 


charges. 

‘ What right have I to detain you, 
sir, say you? Who are you that make 
such a demand here? Do you know 
where you are, sir?” 

** No, faith, I do not,” returned 
George ; “ I wish I did. But I shall 
know, and make you repent your in- 
solence too. My name, I you, is 
George Dobson, licensed coach-hirer 
in Edinburgh, Pleasance ; and to get 
full redress of you for this unlawful 


interruption, I only desire to know . 2 


where I am. ; 
** Then, sir, if it can give you so ~ 
much satisfaction to know where you 
are,” said the keeper, with a malicious 
grin, ‘ you shall know, and you may 
take instruments by the hands of 
two friends there, instituting a jegal 
rosecution. Your redress, you may 
assured, will be most a when 
I inform you that you are in Hell, and 
out of this gate you return no more.” 
This was rather a damper to George, 
and he began to perceive that nothing 
would be gained in such a place by 
the strong hand, so he addressed the 
inexorable toll-man, whom he now 
dreaded more than ever, in the follow- 
ing terms. “ But I must go home, at 
all events, you know, sir, to unyoke 
my two horses, and put them up, and 
to inform Chirsty Halliday, my wife, 
of my engagement. And, bless me! 
I never recollected till this moment, 
that I am engaged to be back hete to- 











at twelve o'clock, and see here 
free ti for my passage this 


The keeper took the ticket with one 
hand, but still held with the 
other. ‘“ Oho! were you in with our 
honourable friend, Mr R** of L*** ?” 
said he. ‘‘ He has been on our books 
_ ak long while,—however, this will 
y you must put your name to 
it. likewise ; and the cmieunets is 
this—You, by this instrument, en- 
gues your soul, that you will return 
gee at noon.” 
131% me there, billy 4 says 
George. ‘I'll engage no such thing, 
depend on it ;—that will I not.” 
“* Then remain where you are,” 
said the keeper, “ for there is no other 
alternative. We like best for le 
to come here in their own way, in the 
way of their business ;” and with that 
he flung George backward, heels-over- 
head down hill, and closed the gate. 
George, finding all remonstrance 
vain, and being desirous once more to 
see the open dey, and breathe the 
fresh air, and likewise to see Chirsty 
— his wife, and set his house 
. and stable in some order, came w 
i and in utter desperation, si 

fe tena, and was suffered to ay 
He then bounded away on the track 


swiftness, in hopes to overtake them ; 
—_ always — ode ight he a 

wo! in ey might hear 
and obey, though he could not come 
in sight of them. But George’s grief 
‘waa but beginning, for at a well-known 
and dangerous spot, where there was 
@ tail-yard on the one hand, and a 
quarry on the other, he came to his 
gallant steeds overturned, the coach 
smashed to pieces, Dawtie with two 
of her legs broken, and Duncan dead. 
This was more than the worthy coach- 

could bear, and a 
than being in hell. ere his 


& 
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HE 


and manly spirit bore him up 
st the worst of treatment; but 
his heart entirely failed him, and 
he laid himself down, with his face on 
his two hands, and wept bitterly, be- 
-wailing, in the most deplorable terms, 
—— gallant horses, Dawtie and 


itt 


can. 
. While lying in this inconsolable 
state, behold there was one took hold 


of his shoulder, and shook it ; and a 
well-known voice said to him, “ Geor- 
die | ‘What is the matter wi’ ye, Geor- 
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die ?” 
measure e insolence oft 
tion, for he knew the voiee to be 
of Chirsty Halliday, his wife. ‘I think 
you needna ask that, seeing what you 
see,” said George. “‘O my poor Dawes 
tie, where are a’ your jinkings and 
prancingsnow, your moopingsand your 
wincings? I'll ne’er be a proud may 
again—bereaved o’ my bonny pair.”.. 
** Get up, George ; get up, and bes 
stir yourself,” said Chirsty Halliday, 
his wife. ‘ You are wanted di 
to bring in the Lord President to 
Parliament House. It is a great storm, 
and he must be there by nine o'clock. 
—Get up—rouse yourself, and make 
ready—his servant is waiting for you.” 
** Woman, you are demented!” 
cried George. ‘ How can I go and 
bring in the Lord President, when my 
coach is broken in pieces, my 
Dawtie lying with twa of her 
broken, and Duncan dead? A 
moreover, I have a previous engage- 
ment, for I. am obliged to be in hell 
before twelve o'clock.” : 
Chirsty Halliday now laughed out~ 
right, and continued long in a fit of 
laughter, but George never moved his 
head from the pillow, but lay and 
groaned, for, in fact, he was this 
while lying snug in his bed ; whilethe 
tempest. without was roaring with 
great violence, and which circumstanee 
may haps account for the rushin 
and deafening sound which’ astou 
him so much in hell. But so deeply 
was he impressed with the realities of 
his dream that he would do nothing 
but lie and moan, persisting and-be« 
lieving in the truth of all he had seen. 
His wife now went and informed her 
pr ety her husband’s plight, and 
of his singular engagement with Mr 
R** of L***y at twelve o'clock. 
She persuaded one friend to harness 
the horses, and go for the Lord Presi- 
sident ; but all the rest laughed iti- 
moderately at poor coachy’s predica< 
ment. It was, however, no laughin; 
him ; he never raised his eee 
is wife becoming at last uneasy about 
the frenzied state of his mind, made 
him repeat every circumstance of his 
adventure to her, (for he would never 
believe or admit that it was a dream,) 
which he did in the terms above :nar- 
rated ; and she perceived, or dreaded, 
that he was becoming somewhat fever~ 
ish. She went over and told Dr Wood 


of her husband’s malady, and_of. his 
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solemn ement to be in hell at 
twelve 0’ * 


“He maun gr tn Se eam He 
maunha keep that engagement at no 
rate,” said Dr Wood. “ Set back the 
clock an hour or twa, to drive him 
past the time, and I’ll ca’ in the course 
of my round. Are ye sure he hasna 
been drinking hard?” She assured 
him he had not. ‘ Weel, weel, ye 
maun tell him that he maunna kee 
that engagement at no rate. Set bac 
the clock and I'll come and see him. 
It isa frenzy that maunna be trifled 
with. Ye maunna laugh at it, dearie, 
—maunna laugh at it. Maybea ner- 
vish fever, wha kens.” 

The Doctor and Chirsty left the 
house together, and as their road lay 
the same way for a space, she fell a- 
telling him of the two young lawyers 
whom George saw standing at the gate 
of hell, whom the porter had de- 
scribed as two of the last comers. 
When the Doctor heard this, he staid 
his hurried stooping pace in one mo- 
ment, turned round on the woman, 
and fixing his eyes on her that gleam- 
ed with a deep unstable lustre, he said, 
“ What's that ye were saying, dearie? 
What's that ye were saying? Repeat 
it again to me every word.” She did 
so... On which the Doctor held up his 
hands, as if palsied with astonishment, 
and uttered some fervent ejaculations. 
“Til go with you straight,” said he, 
“ before I visit another patient. This 
is ‘wonderfu’! .It is terrible! The 

gentlemen are both at rest— 
both ying corpses at this time !—fine 
young men—I attended them both— 
died of the same exterminating dis- 
ease.—Oh this is wonderful; this is 
wonderful !” 

The Doctor kept Chirsty half run- 
ning all the rig iy the _— Street 
and St Mary’s Wynd, at such a pace 
did he walk, never lifting his eyes 
from the pavement, but always ex~ 
claiming now and then, ‘ It is won« 
derfu’! most wonderfu’ !” At length, 
prompted by woman’s: natural curio- 
city, che uired at the Doctor if he 
knew. anything of their friend Mr 
R** of L***y? . But he shook his 
head, and replied, ‘‘ Na, na, dearie, 
—ken naething about him. He and 
his son are baith in phantasy 
naething about hima; but the tither is 
awfu’—it i awfu’!” 

When Dr ‘00d reached his patient, 
he found him very low, but only a lit- 
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tle feverish, so he made all haste’ to 
wash his head with vi and cold’ 
water, and then he the ae 
with a treacle plaster, and made th 

same application to the soles of his’ 
feet, awaiting the issue. Te= 
vived a little, when the Doctor tried to: 
cheer him up by joking him about his’ 
dream ; but on mention of that he 
groaned, and shook his head. “ So- 
you are convinced, dearie, that it is nae- 
dream?” said the Doctor. ’ 

* Dear sir, how could it be a dream?” 
said the patient. ‘ I was there in per- 
son, with Mr R** and his son; and! 
see here are the marks of the porter’s’ 
fingers on my throat.” Dr Wood look« 
ed, and distinctly saw two or three red: 
spots on one side of his throat, which 
confounded him not a little. “I as«' 
sure you, sir,” continued George, “ it 
was no dream, which I know to my 
sad experience. I have lost my coach’ 
and horses, and what miore have I P— 
signed the bond with my own hand, 
and in person entered into the most 
solemn and terrible engagement.” 

“ But ye're no to keep it, I tell ye,” 
said Dr Wood. “‘ Ye’re to keep it at 
no rate. It is a sin to enter into a com< 
pact wi’ the deil, but it is a far greater 
ane to keep it. Sae let Mr R** and 
his son bide where they are yonder, 
for ye: sanna stir a foot to bring them 
out the day.” 

“ Oh, oh! Doctor !” ed the 
poor fellow, “ this:is not @ thing to be 
made a jest o’! I feel that it is an en- 
gagement I cannot break. Go I must, 
and that very shortly. Yes, yes, go 
I must, and goT shall, though I shold 
borrow David Barclay’s pair.” With 
that he turned his face towards the 
wall, groaned deeply, and fell into a 
lethargy, while Dr Wood caused them 
to let him alone, thinking if he would 
sleep out the appointed time, which 
was at hand, he would be safe ; but all 
the time he kept feeling his pulse, and 
by degrees showed symptoms of un- 
easiness. The wife ran for a clergy 
man of famed abilities, to pra and 
converse with her husband, in 
by that means to bring him to his 
senses; but after his arrival, é 
never spoke more, save calling to his 
horses, as'if encouraging them to run 
with great speed, and thus in imagi- 
nation driving at full career into hell, 
he went off im @ paroxysm after a ter< 


rible struggle i within a few 
minutes tw ve o'clock. ' 








about three in the morning. 
the 


mouth 
Mr R® 


George could. not Wow snght of this 
could not know aught i 
at break of day, for it was not known 
in Scotland till the day of his inter- 
ment ; and as little knew he of the 
deaths of the two young lawyers, who 
both died of the small-pox the even- 
ing before. 

have heard another amusing a7 
of a man of the same name, whi 
brings it to my remembrance at pre< 
sent. This last was a shoemaker, a 
very honest man, who lived at the foot 
of an old street, called the Back Row, 
in the town of Selkirk. He was up- 
wards of thirty, unmarried, had an 
industrious old stepmother, who kept 
house for him, and of course George 
was what is called “ a bein bache-~ 
lor, or a chap that was gayan weel to 
leeve.” He was a ch happy fel« 
low, and quite sober, except when on 
the town-council, when he sometimes 
took a glass with the magistrates of 
his native old borough, of whose loy- 
alty, valour, and antiquity, there was 
no Lg more proud. 

, one day, as George was sittin 
in his shop, as he called it, (for = 
man now-a-days would call that a sh 
in which there was nothing to sell, 
sewing away at boots and shoes for 
his customers, whom he could not half 
hold in whole leather, so great was 
the demand over all the country for 
George ge gp ger and shoes—he 
was sitting, I say, plying away, and 
Gnging with great = he 

' “ Up wi’ the souters o” Selkirk, 
An’ down wi’ the Earl o’ Hume, 
__An’ up wi’ a’ the brave billies 
That sew the single-soled shoon ! 
An’ up wi’ the yellow, the yellow, 
_ The yellow and green hae doon weel ; 
Then up wi’-the lads of the forest, 
But down wi’ the Merse to the deil !” 
. The last words were out of 
George’s mouth, when he agreat 
enter the Back Row, and among 
voices one making loud proclama- 
> » 


as follows :— 
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“ Ho yes !|—Ho yes ! ib 
Souters ane, souters a’, tr 
Souters o’ the Back Raw, 

There’s a gentleman a-coming 
Wha will ca’ ye souters a’.” 


‘TI wish he durst,” says George, 
Hamme via: 


“ That will be the Earl o’ 
= He has had a at ill ss 
several generations. Bring m 
staff into the shop, callant, Bie it 
down beside me here—and ye pe 
bring ane to yoursell too. I say, 
lant, stop.—Bring my grandfather's 
auld sword wi'ye. I like to see 
the Earl o’ Hume, or ony o’ his cro« 
nies, come and cast up our honest calls 
ing and occupation till us!” ; 
laid his oak staff on the 
cutting-board before him, leaned the 
old two-edged sword against the shop 
wall, at his right hand—the noise of 
the proclamation went out at the head 
of the Back Row, and died in the dis. 
tance’; and then George again, 
and sung the Souters of Selkirk with 
more obstreperous glee than ever— 
The last words were not out of his 
mouth, when a grand gentleman s 
ped into the shop, clothed in light 
armour, with a sword by his side and 
pistols in his breast. He had a livery« 
man behind him, and both the master 
and man were all shining in gold— 
This is the Earl o’ Hume in good 
earnest, thought George to himself; 
but, nevertheless, he sanna danton 
me. 

*€ Good morrow to you, Souter Dobe 
son,” says the gentleman. ‘“ What 
the devil of a song is that you were 
singing?” George would have resént- 
ed the first address with a vengeance, 
but the latter question took him off it 
unawares, and he only answered, “ It 
is a very good. sang, sir, and ane of the 
a an objections have you to 
it 33 : 

“ Nay, but what is it about ?” ree 
turned the stranger ; “ I want to hear 
what you say it is about.” 

** T'll sing you it over again, sir,” 
said George, “‘ and then you may judge 
for yourselh Our sangs up here awa 
dinna speak in riddles and parables ; 
they’re gayan downright ;” and with 
that George gave it him over again 


full birr, keeping at the same timea 
sharp look out on all his guest’s move- 


ments, for he had ne.doubt now that 
jt was to come toan t bee 
tween them, but he was i 
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not to yield an inch, for the honour 
of old Selkirk. 

When the song was done, however, 
the gentleman commended it, saying, 
it was a spirited old thing, and, with- 
out doubt, related to some of the early 
border feuds. “ But how think you 
the Earl of Hume would like to hear 
this?” added he. » who had 
no doubt all this while that the Earl 
of Hume was Speaking to him, said 
good-naturedly, “* We dinna care 
muckle, sir, whether the Earl 0’ 
Hume take the sang ill or weel. I’se 
warrant he has heard it mony # time 
i now, and, if he were here, he wad 

ear it every day when the school 
looses, an’ Wattie Henderson wad gie 
him it every night.” 

_ “ Well, well, Souiter Dobson, that 
is neither here nor there. That is not 
what I called about. Let us to busi- 
ness. You must make me a pair of 
boots in your very best style,” said the 
gentleman, standing up, and stretch- 
ing forth his leg to be measured. 

“I make you no boots, sir,” says 
George, nettled at being again called 
Souter. “ EF have as many regular 
customers to supply as. hold me busy 

one year’s end to another. I 
ecg make your beots—you may get 
made where you please.” 

“ You shall make them, Mr Dob- 
son,” says he ; “‘ I am determined to 
try a pair of boots of your making, 
cost what they will. Make your own 
price, but let me have the boots by 
all means; and, moreover, I want 

before to-morrow morning.” 

This was so conciliatory. and so 
friendly of the Earl, that George, be- 
ing a -natured fellow, made no 
farther cbjection, but took his:measure, 
and promised to have them ready. “ I 
will pay them now,” said the gentle- 
man, taking out a purse of gold ; but 

refused to accept of the price 
till the boots were ss nh ** Nay, 
but I will pay them now,” said the 
gentleman ; “‘ for, in the first place, 
it will insure me of the boots, and, in 
the next. place, I my probably leave 
town to-night, arid make my servant 
wait for them. What is the cost?” 

*< If they are to be as good as-I can 
make them, sir, they will be twelve 
shillings.” 

“ Twelve shillings, Mr Dobson! I 

id thirty-six for these I wear in 

, and I expect Sm will be 
a great deal better. There are two 
Vor, X XI. 
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guineas, and be sure t6 make them 


** F cannot, for my life, make them 
worth the half of that money,” says 
George. We have no materials in 
Selkirk that will amount to one-third 
of it in value.” However, the gentle« 
man flung down the gold and went 
away, singing the Souters of Selkirk. 

“* He is a most noble fellow that 
Earl of Hume,” says George to his 
grate. ** I thought he and I 
should have had a battle, but we have 
parted on the best possible terms.” 

** T wonder how you could bide to 
be souter’d yon gate?” said the boy. 

George scratched his head with the 
awl, bit his lip, and looked at his 
grandfather’s sword. He had a great 
desire to follow the insolent gentle- 
man, for he found that he had inad- 
vertently suffered a great local insult 
to be passed on him without offering 
any retaliation. He could do nothing 
now but keep it to himself. 

After George had shaped the boots 
with the utmost care, and of the best 
and finest Kendal leather, he went up 
the Back Row to seek assistance, so 
that he might have them done at the 
stated time ; but never a stitch of as« 
sistance could George obtain, for the 
gentleman had trysted a pair of boots 
in every shop in the Row, paid for 
them all, and called every one of the 
shoemakers souters twice over. 

‘Never was there such a day in the 
Back Row of Selkirk! What could it 
mean? Had the gentleman a whole 
regiment coming up, all of the same 
size, and the same measure of legs? 
Or was he not rather an army agent, 
come to take specimens of the best 
workmen in the country? This last 
being the prevailing belief, every Sel- 
kirk souter threw off his coat, and fell 
a slashing and cutting of Kendal lea~ 
ther ; and such a forenoon of cutting, 
and sewing, and puffing, and roseting, 
never was in Selkirk since the battle 
of Flodden-field. 

George’s was the nethermost 
of the street, so that the stranger guests 
came all to him first ; so, scarcely had 
he taken a mouthful of a hurried din- 
ner, and begun to sew again, and, of 
course, to sing, — in oe a oe 
gentleman, exceedingly well mounted, 
with sword and pinto he had fair 
curled hair, red ks that hung over 
his stock, and a liveryman behind 
him. ‘ Merry be _ heart, Mr Dob= 
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son, but what a p of a song is 
that you are singing?” said he. George 
looked very suspicious-like at him, and 
thought to himself, now I could bet 
any man two gold guineas that this 
is the Duke of Northumberland, an- 
other enemy to our town ; but I'll not 
be cowed by him neither, only I could 
have wished I had been singing an- 
other song when his Grace came into 
the shop. These were the thoughts 
that run through George’s mind in a 
moment, and at length he made an- 
swer—‘ We reckon it a good sang, 
my lord, and ane o’ the auldest.” 

* Would it suit your convenience 
to sing that last verse over again?” 
said the fat gentleman with the fair 
curled hair, and the red cheeks hang- 
ing over his cravat ; and at the same 
time he laid hold of his gold-handled 
pistols. 

“«Ocertainly, sir,” said George ; “ but 
at the same time I mast take a lesson 
in manners from my superiors ;” and 
with that he seized his grandfather’s 
cut-and-thrust sword, and cocking that 
up by his ear, he sang out with fearless 
gice— 

* The English are dults, toa man,a man— 
Fat puddings to fry in a pan, a pan— 
Their Percies and Howards 
We reckon but cowards— 
Ay, turn the blue bonnets wha can, wha 
can | bd 


George now set his joints in that 
manner, that the moment the Duke 
of Northumberland presented his pis- 
tol, he might be ready to cleave him, 
or cut off his right ets with his 
—— cut-and-thrust sword ; 

ut the fat man with the curled hair 
durst not venture the issue—he took 
his hand from his pistol, and laughed 
till his big sides shook. ‘“ You are a 
great original, Dobson,” said he ; “‘ but 
you are nevertheless a brave fellow—a 
noble fellow—a souter among a thou- 
sand, and I am glad I have met with 
a: in this mood too. Well, then, 

t us proceed to business. You must 
make ie a pair of boots in your very 
best style, George, and that without 
any loss of time.” : 

*€ O Lord, sir, I would do that with 
the greatest pleasure, but it is a thing 
entirely out of my power,” said George 
with a serious face. 

' © Pooh, pooh, I know the whole 
story,” said the fat gentleman with 


the fair curled hair and the red cheeks. 
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“ You are all hoaxed and made fools 
of this morning ; but the thing con.’ 
cerns me very much, and I'll give you 
five guineas, Mr Dobson, if you 
make me a pair of good boots before 
to-morrow at this time.” 

** I wad do it cheerfully for the 
fifth part o’ the price, Nae | lord,” said 
George ; “* but it is needless to speak 
about that, it being out o’ my power, 
But what way are we hoaxed ? I dinna 
account ony man made a fool of wha 
has the an in his pocket as weel as 
the goods in his hand.” 

‘You are all made fools of t 
ther, and I am the most made a fool of 
any,” said the fat gentleman. “TI bet. 
ted a hundred guineas with a young 
Scottish nobleman last night, that he 
durst not go up the Back Row of Sel. 
kirk, calling all the way, ‘ Souters ane, 
souters a’, souters o’ the Back-raw;’ 
and yet, to my astonishment, you 
have let him call it, and insult you 
all with impunity ; and he has won.” 

** Deil confound the rascal!” ex. 
claimed George. ‘ If we had but 
taken him up! But we took him for 
our friend, come to warn us, and lay 
all in wait for the audacious fellow 
who was to come up behind.” 

** And a good amends you took of 
him when he came,” said the fat gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Well, after I had taken the 
above bet, up speaks another of our 
company, and he says—‘ Why make 
such account of a few poor cobblers, 
or souters, or how do you call them? 
I'll bet a hundred guineas, that Fil 
go up the Back Row after that gentle- 
man has set them all agog, and I'll 
call every one of them souter twice 
over to his face.’ I took the bet ina 
moment: ‘ You dare not, for your 
blood, sir,’ says I. ‘ You do not know 
the spirit and bravery of the men of 
Selkirk. They will knock you down 
at once, if not tear you to pieces.’ But 
I trusted too much to your spirit, and 
have lost my two hundred guineas, it 
would appear. Tell me, in truth, Mr 
Dobson, did you suffer him to call 
you souter twice to your face without 
resenting it?” 

George bit his lip, scratched his 
head with the awl, and gave the ling- 
els such a yerk, that he made them 
both crack in two. “ D—n it! we're 
a’ affrontit thegither!” said he in a 
half whisper, while the apprentice boy 
was like to burst with laughter at his 
master’s mortification. 
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* Well, I have lost my money,” 
eontinued the gentleman, “ but I as- 
sure you, George, the gentleman wants 
no boots. He has accomplished his 

and has the money in his 
pocket ; but as it will avail me I may 
not say how much, I entreat that you 
will make me a pair. Here is the 
money,—here are five guineas, which 
I leave in pledge; only let me have 
the boots. Or suppose you make these 
a little wider, and transfer them to 
me; that is very excellent leather, 
and will do exceedingly well ; I think 
I never felt better;’ anil he stood 
leaning over George, handling the 
leather. ‘‘ Now, do you consent to 
let me have them ?” 

“IT can never do that, my lord,” 
says George, ‘‘ having the other gen- 
tleman’s money in my pocket. If you 
would offer me ten guineas, it would 
be the same thing.” 

Very well, I will find those who 
will,” said he, and off he went, sing- 
ing, ‘‘ Turn the blue bonnets wha can, 
wha can.” 

“ This is the queerest day about 
Selkirk that I ever saw,” said George ; 
“ but really this Duke of Northum- 
berland, to be the old hereditary ene- 
my of our town, is a real fine frank 
fellow.” 

“‘ Aye, but he souter’d ye, too,” 
said the boy. 

“ It is a lee, ye little blackguard.” 

“TI heard him ca’ you a souter 
amang a thousand, master; an’ that 
taunt will be heard tell o’ yet.” 

“I fancy, callant, we maun let that 
flee stick to the wa’,” says George ; 
and sewed away, and sewed away, and 
got the boots finished the next day by 
twelve o'clock. Now, thought he to 
himself, I have thirty shillings by this 
bargain, and so I'll treat our magis- 
trates to a hearty glass this afternoon ; 
I hae muckle need o’ a slockening, 
and the Selkirk bailies never.fail a 
friend. George put his hand in his 
pocket to clink his two gold guineas. 
The devil a guinea was in George’s 
pocket, nor plack either! His coun- 
tenance changed, and fell so much, 
that the apprentice noticed it, and 
suspected the cause ; but George would 
confess nothing, though, in his own 
mind, he strengly suspected the Duke 
of Northumberland of the theft, alias, 
the fat gentleman with the fair curled 
hair, and the red cheeks hanging over 
his stock. 
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George went away up among his 
brethren of the awl in the Back Row, 
and called on them every one; but he 
soon perceived, from their blank looks, 
and their disinclination to drink that 
night, that they were all in the same 
predicament with himself. The fat 
gentleman with the curled hair had 
called on them every one, and got 
measure of a pair of ten-guinea boots, 
but had not paid any of them; and 
somehow or other, every man had lost 
the price of the boots which he had 
received in the morning. Who to 
blame for this, nobody knew ; for the 
whole day over, and a good part of the 
night, from the time the proclamation 
was made, the Back Row of Selkirk 
was like a cried fair ; all the idle 

ple in the town and the country about 
were there, wondering after the man 
who had raised such a demand for 
boots. After all, the souters of Sel- 
kirk were left neither richer nor poor- 
er than they were at the beginning, 
but every one of them had been four 
times called a souter to his face,—a 
title of great obloquy in that town, 
although the one of all others that 
the townsmen ought to be proud of. 
And it is curious that they are proud 
of it, when used collectivel ; but ap- 
ply it to any of them as a term of re- 
proach, and you had better call him 
the worst name under heaven. 

This was the truth of the story; 
and the feat was performed by the late 
Duke of Queensberry, when Earl of 
March, and two English noblemen, 
on a tour through this country. Eve« 
ry one of them gained his bet, through 
the simplicity of the honest souters ; 
but certainly the last had a difficult 
part to play, having staked two hun- 
dred guineas that he would take all 
the money from the souters that they 
had received from the gentleman in 
the morning, and call every one of 
them souter to his face. He got the 
price entire from every one, save Tho- 
mas Inglis, who had drunk the half 
of his hefore he got to him; but this 
being proven, the English gentleman 
won. 

George Dobson took the thing most 
amiss. He had been the first taken 
in all along, and he thought a good 
deal about it. He was moreover a 
very honest man, and in order to make 
up the boots to the full value of the 
money he had received, he had shod 
them with silver, which took two Spa- 
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nish dollars, and he had likewise put 

four'silver tassels to the tops, so that 

they were splendid boots, and likely 

to remain on his hand. In short, 

though he did not care about the loss, 

he took the hoax sore amiss, and 
t a good deal about it. 

Shortly after this, he was sitting in 
his shop, working away, and not sing- 
ing a word, when in comes a fat gen- 
tleman, with fair curled hair, and red 
cheeks, but they were not hanging 
over his cravat; and he says, “‘ Good 
morning, Dobson. You are very quiet 
and contemplative this morning.” 

* Ay, sir, fo’ks canna be aye alike 
m ogg 
“* Have you any stomach for taking 
measure of a pair of boots this morn- 

** Nah! I'll take measure o’ nae 
mae boots to strangers; I'll stick by 
my auld customers.’—He is very like 
my late customer, thought George, 
but his tongue is not the same. If I 
thought it were he, I would nick him. 

** I have heard the story of the 
boots, George,” says he, “ and never 
heard a better one. I have laughed 
very heartily at it; and I called prin- 
cipally to inform you, that if you will 

at Widow Wilson’s, in Hawick, 
you will get the price of your boots.” 

** Thank you, sir,” says George, 
and the gentleman went away; and 
then Dobson was persuaded he was 
not the Duke of Northumberland, 
though astonishingly like him. George 
had not sewed a single yerking, ere 
the gentleman comes again into the 
shop, and says, “‘ You had better 
measure me for these boots, Dobson, 
I intend to be your customer in fu- 
ture.” 

* Thank you, sir, but I would ra- 
ther not, just now.” 

“ Very well, call then at Widow 
Wilson’s, in Hawick, and you shall 

double payment for the boots you 

we made.” George thanked him 
again, and away he went; but in a 
very short space he enters the shop 
again, and again requested George to 
measure him for a pair of boots. 
George became suspicious of the gen- 
tleman, and rather uneasy, as he con- 
tinued to haunt him like a ghost ; and 
80, merely to be quit of him, he took 
the measure of his leg and foot. ‘“ It 
is very near the measure of these fine 
silver-mounted ones, sir,” says George, 
** you had better just take them.” 
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“« Well, 0 be it,” said the stranger. 
* Call at Widow Wilson’s, in Hawick, 
and you shall have triple payment for 
your boots. Good day.” : 

** O this gentleman is undoubtedly 
wrong in his mind,” says George to 
himself. ‘‘ This beats all the customs 
ers I ever met with! Ha—ha—ha! 
Come to Widow Wilson’s, and you 
shall have payment for your boots,— 
double payment for your boots,—iri; 
payment for your boots! Oh! the 
man’s as mad as a March hare! He— 
he—he—he!” 

‘** Hilloa, George,” cried a voice 
close at his ear, “‘ what’s the matter 
wi’ ye? Are ye gaun daft? Are yeno 
gaun to rise to your wark the day?” 

“ Aich! Gudeness guide us, mo- 
ther, am I no up yet?” cries George, 
springing out of his bed; for he had 
been all the while in a sound sleep, 
and dreaming. ‘‘ What gart ye let 
me lie so long? I thought I been 
i’ the shop!” 

** Shop !” exclaimed she ; “ I dares 
say then, you thought you had found 
a fiddle in’t. What were ye gaffaw- 
ing and laughing at?” 

**O! I was laughing at a fat man, 
an’ the payment of a pair o’ boots at 
Widow Wilson’s, in Hawick.” 

** Widow Wilson’s, i’ Hawick!” ex- 
claimed the wife, holding up both her 
hands ; ‘‘ Gude forgie me for a great 
liar, if I hae dream’d about onybody 
else, frae the tae end o’ the night to 
the tither.” 

“* Houts, mother, haud your tongue ; 
it is needless to heed your dreams, for 
ye never gie ower dreaming about 
somebody.” 

** An’ what for no, lad? Hasna an 
auld body as good a right to dream as 
a young ane? Mrs Wilson’s a through- 
= quean, and clears mair than a 

under a-year by the tannage. I’se 
warrant there sall something follow 
thir dreams ; I get the maist o’ my 
dreams redd.” 

** How can you say that, when it 
was but the other night you dreamed 
that Lord Alemoor brought you down 
in his wood, for a grey hen?” 

** T wat that was nae lee, lad; an’ 
tuffled my feathers weel, when he had 
me down. There’s nae saying what 
may happen, Geordie ; but I wish your 
wing as weel fledged as a Mrs Wilson 
aneath it.” 

George was greatly tickled with his 
dream about the fat gentleman and 
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the boots, and so well convinced was 
he that there was some sort of mean- 
ing in it, that-he resolved to to 
Hawick the next market day, and call 
on Mrs Wilson, and settle with her, 
although it was a week or two before 
his usual term of payment, he thought 
the money would scarcely come wrong. 


So that day he plied and wrought as 
usual; but instead of his favourite 
ditties relating to the Forest, he chant« 
ed, the whole day over, one as old as 
any of them ; but I am sorry I recol« 
lect only the chorus and a few odd 
stanzas of it. 


SING ROUND ABOUT HAWICK, &c. 


We'll round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick thegither ; 
We'll round about Hawick, Hawick, 
And in by the bride’s gudemither, 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


And as we gang by we will rap, 
And drink to the luck o’ the bigging ; 
For the bride has her tap in her lap, 
And the bridegroom his tail in his 
rigging. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


There’s been little luck i’ the deed, 
We're a’ in the dumps thegither ; 
Let’s gie the bridegroom a sheep’s head, 
But gie the bride brose and butter. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


Then a’ the gudewives i’ the land 
Came flockin’ in droves thegither, 
A’ bringin’ their boyntith in hand, 
Toplease the young bride’sgudemither. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


The black gudewife o’ the Braes 
Gae baby-clouts no worth a button; 
But the auld gudewife o’ Penchrice 
Came in wi’ a shouder o’ mutton. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


Wee Jean o’ the Coate gae a pun’, 
A penny, a plack, and a bodle; 
But the wife at the head o’ the town 
Gae nought but a lang pin-todle.* 

Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


The mistress o’ Bortugh cam ben, 
Aye blinkin’ sae couthy an’ canny : 
But some said she had in her han’ 
A kipple o’ bottles o’ branny. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


And some brought dumples 0’ woo, 
And some brought flitches o’ bacon, 

And kebbucks and cruppocks enow; 
But Jenny Muirhead brought a ca- 


n. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


Then up came the wife o’ the Mill, 
Wi’ the cog, an’ the meal, an’ the wa- 
ter; 
For she likit the joke sae weel 
To gie the bride brose and butter. 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 


And first she pat in a bit bread, 
And then she pat in a bit butter, 

And then she pat in a sheep’s head, 
Horns an’ a’ thegither ! 


Sing round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick thegither ; 

Round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick for ever.+ 


On the Thursday following, George, 
instead of going to the shop, dressed 
himself in his best Sunday clothes, 
and, with rather a curious face, went 
ben to his step-mother, and inquired 
. whet feck o’ siller she had about 

re” 

“ Siller! Gudeness forgie you, 


Geordie, for an evendown waster and 


a profligate! What are ye gaun to do 
wi siller the day ?” 

“ T have something ado ower at 
Hawick, an’ I was thinking it wad be 
as weel to pay her account when I was 
there,” 

** Oho, lad! Are ye there wi’ your 
dreams and your visions o’ the night, 
Geordie? Ye'reaye keen o’ sangs, man ; 





* A pin-cushion. 


Vide Dr Jamieson. 


+ This very old local song, we believe, never was published.—C. N. 
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I can pit a vera gude ane i’ your head. 
There's an unco gude auld thing they 
ca’, ‘ Wap at the widow, my laddie. 
D’ye ken it, Geordie? Siller! quo 
he! Hae ye ony feck o’ siller, mother ! 
Whew! I hae as muckle as will pay 
the widow’s account sax times ower ! 
Ye may tell her that frae me ; and tell 
her that I bade you play your part as 
weel as old lucky could play her’s. 
Siller ! Lack-a-day ! But, Geordie, my 
man—aAuld wives dreamsare no to be 
regardit, ye ken. Eh ?” 

‘© Whisht now, mother, and mind the 

y hen in the Haining wood.” 

‘“* Heyti-teyti, you an’ your grey 
hen! Stand ye to your tackle, billy. 
Dinna come ower soon hame at night ; 
an’ good luck to a’ honest intentions.” 

After putting half a dozen pairs of 
trysted shoes, and the identical silver- 
mounted boots into the cadger’s creels 
—then the only regular carriers—off 
set George Dobson to Hawick mar- 
ket, a distance of nearly eleven new- 
fashioned miles, but then accounted 
only eight and three quarters ; and af- 
ter parading the Sandbed, Slitterick 
Bridge and the Tower Knowe, for the 
space of an hour, and shaking hands 
with some four or five acquaintances, 
he ventured east the gate to pay Mrs 
Wilson her account. He was kindly 
welcomed, as every good and regular 
customer was, by Mrs Wilson, who 
made it a point always to look after 
the one thing needful. They settled 
amicably, as they always had done be- 
fore ; and in the course of business 
George ventured several sly jocular 
hints, to see how they would be taken, 
vexed that his grand and singular 
dream should go for nothing. No, no- 
thing would pass there but sterling 
cent per cent. The lady was deaf and 
blind to every effort of gallantry, va- 
luing her own abilities too highly ever 
to set a man a second time at the head 
of her flourishing business. Never- 
theless, she could not be blind to 
George’s qualifications—he knew that 
was impossible,—for in the first place 
he was a goodly person, with hand- 
some limbs and broad square shoul- 
ders ; of a very dark complexion, true, 
but with fine shrewd manly features ; 
was a — and councillor of the 
town of Selkirk, and as independent 
in circumstances as she was. 

Very well; Mrs Wilson knew all 
this—valued George Dobson accord- 
ingly, and would not have denied him 
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any of those good points more ‘thig | thial 
=_— Seott would to ma ari! and. 
Cheviot tup, in any socie ; 
but she hal that hin ou busin Vet 
manner, that George could discover ng — ™Y! 
symptoms where the price of the boots y 
was to come from. In order to eénci. eet 
liate matters as far as convenient, if and 
not even to stretch a point, he gave her Dot 
a farther order, larger than the one ther 
just settled ; but all that he elicitey | 
was thanks for his custom, and one $ 
very small glass of brandy; so he drank | Gee 


her health, and a good husband to 4 


her. Mrs Wilson only curtsied and § tl 
thanked him coldly, and away George § *h 
set west the street, with a quick and § 50: 
stately step, saying to himself that the J the 
expedition of the silver-mounted boots — 
was all up. wil 
As he was posting up the street, an 9 thu 
acquaintance of his, a flesher, likewise the 
of the name of Wilson, eyed him, and you 
called him aside. “‘ Hey, George, come — ° ) 
this way a bit. How are ye? How | of 
d’ye do, sir? What news about Se. } aff 
kirk? Grand demand for bootsthere — sh 
just now, I hear? Eh? Needing any B) 
thing in my way the day >—Nae beef — ™ 
like that about your town. Come be 
away in, and taste the gudewife’s bot- ch 
mi 


tle. I want to hae a crack wi’ ye, and 
get measure of a pair o’ boots. The on 


grandest story yon, sir, I ever heard. ail 
Eh? Needing a leg o’ beef ?—Better? | th 
Never mind, come away in.” sh 


George was following Mr Wilson 0 
into the house, having as yet scarcely 





got a word said, and he liked the man ty 
exceedingly, when one pulled his coat, of 
and a pretty servant girl smirked in a 
his face and said, *‘ Maister Dabsen, al 
thou maun cum awa yest the geate and d 
speak till Mistress Wulsin ; there's tt 
sumtheyng foigwot atween ye. Thou a] 
maun cum directly.” b 

** Haste ye, gae away, rin!” says be 
Wilson, pushing him out at the door, t 
“that’s a better bait than a poor r 
flesher’s dram. There’s some comt d 


A bien bi by 
Grip to, grip to, b 
I’se take her at a hunder pund R 


an’ gangings yonder. 
and a thrifty dame. 
lad ! 


the quarter. Let us see you as ye " 
come back again.” , 
George went back, and there was Y 


Mrs Wilson standing in the door to —f ¢ 
receive him. 

** I quite forgot, Mr Dobson—I beg 
pardon. ButWhope, as usual, you will h 
take a family dinner with me to-day? 

** Indeed, Mrs Wilson, I was just 
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king to mysell that you were fey, 
and that we two would never ra 
again, for I never paid you an account 
before that I did not get the offer of 
my dinner.” 

“ A very stupid neglect! But, in- 
deed, I have so many things to mind, 
and so hard set with the world, Mr 
Dobson; you cannot conceive, when 
there’s only a woman at the head of 
affairs——” 

« Ay, but sic a woman,” said 
George, and shook his head. 

“ Well, well, come at two. I dine 
eatly. No ceremony, you know. Just 
a homely dinner, and no drinking.” 
So saying, she turned and sailed into 
the house very gracefully ; and then 
turning aside, she looked out at the 
window after him, apostrophising him 
thus—“ Ay, ye may strut away west 
the street, as if I were looking after 
you. Shame fa’ the souter-like face 
0 ye; I wish you had been fifty miles 
off the day! If it hadna been fear for 
affronting a good steady customer, ye 
shoudna hae been here. For there’s 
my brother coming to dinner, and 
maybe some o’ his cronies ; and he'll 
be sae ta’en wi this merry souter 
chield, that I ken weel they'll drink 
mair than twice the profits o’ this bit 
order. My brother maun hae a’ his 
ain will too! Fo’ks maun aye bow to 
the bush they get bield frae, else I 
should take a staup out o’ their punch 
cogs the night.” 

George attended at ten minutes past 
two, to be as fashionable as the risk 
of losing his kale would permit—gave 
a sharp wooer-like rap at the door, 
and was shown by the dimpling bor- 
der maid into the noom,—which, in 
those days, meant the only sitting 
apartment of a house. Mrs Wilson 
being absent about the dinner getting 
up, and no one to introduce the parties 
to each other, think of George’s utter 
amazement, and astonishment, and 
dumfounderment,—for there is no 
term half strong enough to express it 
by,—when he saw the identical fat 
gentleman, who came to him thrice 
in his dream, and ordered him to come 
to Widow Wilson’s, and get payment 
of his boots. He was the very iden- 
tical gentleman in every respect, every 
inch of him, and George could have 
known him among a thousand. It 
was not the Duke of Northumberland, 
but he that was-so very like him, with 
fair curled hair, and red cheeks, which 
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did not hang over his cravat. George 
felt as if he had been dropped into 
another state of existence, and knew 
hardly what to think or say. He had 
at first very nigh run up and taken 
the gentleman’s hand, and addressed 
him as an old acquaintance, but luck- 
ily he recollected the equivocal cir- 
cumstances in which they met, which 
was not actually in ¢he shop, but in 
George’s little bed-closet in the night, 
or early in the morning. 

In short, the two sat awkward 
enough, till, at last, in came Mrs 
Wilson, in most brilliant attire, and 
really a handsome fine woman ; and 
with her a country lady, with some- 
thing in her face extremely engaging. 
Mrs Wilson immediately introduced 
the parties to each other thus:— 
“** Brother, this is Mr Dobson, boot 
and shoemaker in Selkirk ;—as ho- 
nest a young man, and as good a pay- 
er as I know.—Mr Dobson, this is 
Mr Turnbull, my brother, the best 
friend I ever had, and this is his 
daughter Margaret.” 

The parties were acquainted in one 
minute, for Mr Turnbull was a frank 
kind-hearted gentleman; ay, they 
were more than acquainted, for the 
very second or third look that George 
got of Margaret Turnbull, he loved 
her. And during the whole afternoon, 
every word that she spoke, every smile 
that she smiled, and every happy look 
that she turned on another, added to 
his flame ; so that long ere the sun 
leaned his elbow on Skelfhill Pen, he 
was deeper in love than, perhaps, 
there ever was a souter in this worl 
It is needless to describe Miss Turn- 
bull—she was exquisite, that is enough 
—just what a woman should be, and 
not exceeding twenty-five years of 
age. What a mense she would be to 
the town of Selkirk, and to a boot and 
shoemaker’s parlour, as well as to the 
top of the councillor’s seat every Sun- 
day ! 

When the dinner was over, the 
brandy bottle went round, accompa- 
nied with the wee wee glass, in shape 
of the burr of a Scots thistle. When 
it came to Mr Turnbull, he held it up 
between him and the light,—“‘ Keatie, 
whaten a niff-naff of a glass is that ? 
let us see a feasible ane.” 

“« If it be over little, you can fill it 
the oftener, brother. I think a big 
dram is so vulgar !” 

*€ That’s no the thing, Keatie. The 
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truth is, that ye’re a perfect she Na- 
bal, and ilka thing that takes the va- 
lue of a plack out o’ your pocket, is 
vulgar, or improper, or something 
that way. But I'll tell you, Keatie, 
my woman, what you shall do. Set 
down a black bottle on this hand o’ 
me, and twa clear anes on this, and 
the cheeny bowl atween them, and 
I'll let you see what I'll do. I ken 
o’ nane within the ports o’ Hawick 
can afford a bowl better than you. 
Nane o’ your half bottles and quarter 
bottles at a time ; now Keatie, ye hae 
a confoundit trick o’ that ; but I hae 
some hopes that I'll learn ye good 
manners by and by.” 

** Dear brother, I’m sure you are 
not going to drink your bottles here. 
Think what the town would say, if I 
were to keep cabals o’ drinkers in my 
sober house.” 

** Do as I bid you now, Keatie, 
and lippen the rest ‘to me. Ah, she 
is a niggard, Mr Dobson, and has 
muckle need of a little schooling to 
open her heart.” 

The materials were produced, and 
Mr Turnbull, as had been predicted, 
did not spare them. There were other 
two Wilsons joined them immediate- 
ly after dinner, the one a shoemaker, 
and the other our friend the flesher, 
and a merrier afternoon has seldom 
been in Hawick. Mr Turnbull was 

ectly delighted with George ;— 
e made him sing “ The Souters o’ 
Selkirk,” “‘ Turn the Blue Bonnets,” 
and all his best things ; but when he 
came to “ Round about Hawick,” he 
made him sing it six times over, and 
was never weary of laughing at it, 
and identifying the characters with 
those then living. Then the story of 
the boots was an inexhaustible joke, 
and the likeness between Mr Turn- 
bull and the Duke of Northumberland 
an acceptable item. At length Mr 
Turnbull got so elevated, that he said, 
“ Ay, man! and they are shod wi’ 
silver, and silver tossels round the 
top? I wad gie a bottle o’ wine for a 
sight o’ them.” 

** Tt shall cost you nae mair,” says 

George, and in three minutes he set 
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them on the table. Mr Turnbyl 
tried them on, and walked 
and through the room with them, 
singing— 
*‘ With silver he was shod before— 
With burning gold behind.” 


They fitted exactly ; and before sit. 
ting down, he offered George the ori. 
ginal price, and got them. 

It became late rather too soon for 
our group, but the young lady grew 
impatient to get home, and Mr Turn 
bull was obliged to prepare for going; 
nothing, however, would please him, 
save that George should go with him 
all night ; and George being, long 
before this time, over head and ears 
in love, accepted of the invitation, and 
the loan of the fiesher’s bay mare, and 
went with them. Miss Margaret had 
soon, by some kind of natural inspi« 
ration, discovered our jovial souter’s 
partiality for her; and in order to 
open the way for a banter, the best 
mode of beginning a courtship, she 
fell on and rallied him most severel 
about the boots and the soutering, and 
particularly about letting himself be 
robbed of the two guineas. This gave 
George an opportunity of retaliating 
so happily, that he wondered at him- 
self, for he acknowledged that he said 
things that he never believed he had 
the face to say to a lady before. 

The year after that, the two were 
married in the house of Mrs Wilson, 
and Mr Turnbull paid down a hun- 
dred pounds to George on the day he 
brought her from that house a bride. 
Now, thought George to himself, I 
have been twice most liberally paid 
for my boots in that house. My wife, 
perhaps, will stand for the third pay- 
ment, which I hope will be the best 
of all; but I still think there is to be 
another one beside. He was not 
wrong, for after the death of his wor- 
thy father-in-law, he found himself 
entitled to the third of his whole ef- 
fects; the transfer of which, nine 
years after his marriage, was made 
over to him in the house of his friend, 
Mrs Wilson. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Ouz readers will have doubtless ob- 
served, that very few among the lead- 
ing journals of the day have devoted 
any moderate share of their attention, 
or any yee ry portion of their co- 
Jumns, to the discussion of questions 
connected with the welfare of British 
India, except ourselves. The fact is, 
that this remarkable silence on the 
‘part of our contemporaries, ‘has acted 
‘upon us as a powerful inducement why 
‘we should pursue a contrary course. 
We are not unaware that the subject 
is by marry accounted a dull one; we 
‘know very well that several of our own 
‘warmest friends and admirers have 
deferred the perusal of our Indian pa- 
‘pers to the last ; and that some have 
even refused to read them at all. We 
know, too, that the very mention of 
British India in-the generality of mix- 


“ed companies, is-‘met by the most un- 


equivocal manifestations of nausea, 
and that men shrink back from the 
conversation of an Indian statesman as 
if a scorpion had crossed their path, or 
as the House of Commons is accustom- 
ed to do when Mr Hume gets upon 
his legs ; yet are we far from regretting 
the course which we have heretofore 
pursued. We are quite satisfied, that, 
within the wide range of political sci- 
ence, there is not one question more 
important than this; and we are not 
in the habit of indulging the taste of 
the mob, at the expense of what we 
conceive to be the best interests of our 
beloved country. 

It is not, however, a sense of public 
duty alone, which impels us to touch 
so frequently upon the affairs of the 
East India company. We are firmly 
convinced, that, could the prejudice, 
which unhappily reigns in the minds 
of nine out of ten Englishmen, be at 
‘once overcome, the diseussion of In- 
dian questions would be entered upon 
with at least the same eagerness: which 
actuates them in the-conduct of any 
other political inquiry. Why, the very 
—_ of the rise and progress of the 
British power in the East, makes up 
many as lively and as improbable a 
romance, as ever came‘from the pen of 
a Radeliffe, a Cervantes, or a Scott. 
What can be more astonishing, than 
that a handful of Europeans, impelled, 
not by the love of conquest, but by 
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circumstances over which they had no 
control, should have risen, within the 
short space of half a century, from the 
situation of mere adventurers, carry< 
ing on a petty trade by:the sufferance 
of the native princes, and dependent 
for their very existence upon the ca- 
price of barbarians,—to the lordship of 
the greatest, the most populous, and 
the most extensive empire, upon the 
face of the whole earth? There is no- 
thing in the career of Rome herself at 
all to be compared with that of the 
English nation in India. Rome pro- 

ed by slow and. painful degrees 
from insignificance to splendour ; hun- 
dreds of years passed by, before she 
could boast of pre-eminence among the 
cities even of Italy; and hun 
upon hundreds, before she became 
mistress of the western world. Little 
more than fifty years ago, the East 
India Company's territories were com~ 
prised within a few factories, at dif- 
ferent points, on the Asiatic coast ; and 
the Indian subjects of the King of Eng- 
land might possibly equal in numbers 
the population of Liverpool. Now, 
the East India Company are lords of 
a country, which measures, in extent 
of surface, about ten times the surface 
of the British Isles ; and which con- 
tains a population equal to not less 
than six times the population of Eng~ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. We know 
this to be a fact; we are, some of us, 
old enough to remember the progress 
of those events which have brought 
such an issue in their train ; yet.is it 
difficult to believe, at times, that the 
whole is not a dream, or that we have 
not been imposed upon by a well- 
written fiction. 

But the vast extent of the Indian 

territory, and the many millions of 

ple who inhabit it, are-not the only 
eatures in the picture which deserve - 
to be looked at. It has been well re« 
marked, that few persons not imme- 
diately connected with the Eastern. 
Empire, ever think of it in any other 
light, than as it is calculated to dazzle 
foreigners, by swelling, to a wonderful 
amount, the list of his Majesty’s subs 
jects. There is something not more 
childish than perverse in this. The 
Indian Empire produces an annual re- 
venue of twenty-four millions ster< 
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ling, ev ny of which goes di- 
- y or inderecty to increase the re- 
sources of Great Britain, and to enrich 
its inhabitants. There is scarcely a fa- 
mily of any note amongst us, which is 
not, in some one or more of its mem- 
bers, indebted to that empire for inde- 
nce, if not for affluence. India 
been a field for exercising the 
brightest talents both of our pctiticians 
oe our warriors. Had we 
no sovereignty there, where would 
have been our Clive, our Wellington, 
or our Hastings ?>—the same, in point 
of powers, which they were, or are, 
doubtless ; but with powers, in all hu- 
man probability, unexercised ; and 
therefore, as far a affects the honour 
or rity of their country, unpro- 
fiteble.. Nay, look to the numbers of 
young men, from every class in the 
community, who find there occupation 
and a competency. The Indian army 
alone furnishes a maintenance to up- 
wards of four thousand European of- 
ficers, taken principally from the mid- 
dling and higher of the com- 
munity. In the marine, trading, and 
civil departments, a number not infe~ 
rior is employed. Surely the very cir~ 
cumstance, that eight or ten thousand 
British youths obtain, through the 
medium of our Oriental ions, 
the means of supporting the rank for 
which their birth and education have 
fitted them, were of itself reason enough 
why society in general should take at 
least some interest in the proceedings 
of those who govern that empire. Go 
where you will, you seldom fail to 
meet with persons, who have either 
themselves spent part of their lives in 
India, or sent out sons, brothers, or 
cousins, to that land of promise. Is 
it conceivable, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be anything in 
what is called the Indian Question, 
really, and per se, repulsive? We can- 
not believe it; and therefore it is our 
design, as often as the humour shall 
take us, to return to the subject, till 
-we succeed in satisfying the most fas- 
+tidious among our ers, that it is 
not only a vitally important, but a 
highly agreeable one. 
n former Numbers, we have taken 
occasion to s our mind pretty freely 
‘on the and judicial management 
of British India. We have not ex- 
hausted the subject ; very far from it : 
much remains to be told, and we shall 
find fitting opportunitics on which to 
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tell it. But there are appearances 
the political horizon at present, which 
induce us to lay these topics aside, and 
to dedicate a few pages to an inquiry 
into the condition and organization of 
the Indian army. The war which now 
rages between Russia and Persia mu: 
we conceive, let it end as it will, affe 
our interests in the East very consi. 
derably. If Russia prove victorious, 
as there is every reason to expect that 
she will, we shall be brought, not in. 
deed into immediate collision with her 
arms, but unquestionably within the 
reach of her intrigues and secret negi 
tiations. If she be repulsed, P 
indignant at our breach of faith in de. 
serting her during the struggle, may 
take it into her head to renounce our 
alliance altogether, In either case, we 
shall find that we are not quite so se. 
cure against foreign invasion, as that 
our means of resisting it may be left 
in a state of inetionaney, ; whilst the 
increasing magnitude of our 
ions, not to speak of our undeniable 
unpopularity in many districts, lays 
us every day more and more open to 
intestine troubles. Besides, we are 
very glad to find, that the state of the 
Indian army has already forced itself 
upon the notice of those at the head of 
affairs. This alone were reason enough 
with'us to take it up. We will do our 
best to hinder this interest, thus ex. 
cited, from falling asleep ; and if we 
succeed in throwing any additional 
light, however slender, upon the sub- 
ject, we shall feel that our time and 
bour have neither of them been mis- 
pent. 

Though we cannot go the lengths, 
which many men who have served in 
India are accustomed to go, by speak- 
ing of the Sepoy troops as if they were 
equal, or med equal, in any one re- 
spect, to British soldiers, it is a truth 
self-apparent, that, as the Indian Em- 
pire was obtained chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the natives thems 
selves, so must it be preserved chiefly 
by native agency. The distance of 
the scene from our own shores, as 
well as the countless superiority in 


point of numbers, which, in case of - 


any serious disagreement between the 
Hindus and their European masters, 
the former could at all times bring 
into the field, alike render this state- 
ment incontrovertible. He must be 


wonderfully imbued with national va- 
nity, who can suppose, for one mo- 
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ment, that the whole disposable force 
of Great Britain, could. it be trans- 
ported to India, would suffice to keep 
in pc, mal 2 a Ls, “eaeed upwards 
of one hundred millions, scattered over 
an extent of country little inferior to 
the whole of Europe, and aided by an 
army of more than three hundred thou- 
men, armed and disciplined after 
the same fashion with itself; and if 
this be the case, how much more in- 
effectual would be the efforts of some 
thousand men, the total amount 
of King’s troops now in India, either 
to resist a serious attack from without, 
or to repress a general mutiny within ? 
It is to the native army, therefore, to 
the Hindus and Musselmen enrolled 
under the British standard, and to the 
Englishmen who command them, that 
we must mainly look for the preser- 
vation of our power ; for without this 
cordial co-operation, all other efforts 
to maintain our present ascendency in 
the East would be utterly fruitless. 
We take it for granted, that no one 
will deny the truth of the following 
observation,—that every empire which 
has been won by the sword, must by 
the sword be upheld. In accordance 
with this maxim, Sir John Malcolm 
has remarked, that, “‘ however much 
the success of our internal government 
may depend upon the civil admini- 
stration of our Eastern Empire, our 
efforts to improve that might be given 
in vain, un we maintain a com- 
manding military power; and this 
consideration gives the utmost import~ 
ance to every question connected with 
our military establishment in that 
eountry, as being the only means by 
which we can preserve Indie and as 
too likely, if mismanaged, to preve 
our ruin.” There cannot be a ques- 
tion on this head. Our native army, 
being attached to us by no feeling of 
Lat a eee Night of 2 must ed 
regarded in ight of a powerful, 
but most dangerous initrennont. As 
— we manage it aright, it will 
work well for us; let us once forget 
how to manage it, and it will effect 
our destruction. 

Now, it strikes us, that the Indian 
army is not managed, as the nature of 
its connexion with the British govern- 
ment, and the prejudices and feelings 
of the men who compose it, require 
that it should be ma . In point 
ef numbers, it is indeed en toa 
tremendous extent ; but we question 
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whether, in spite of such increase, it 
be as efficient at this moment, as it 
Ofice was; and we are very certain, 
that there exists not among t a 
anything like that attachment to thei 
European officers, of which all who 
enjoyed an opportunity of witnessing 
their behaviour, were formerly accus- 
tomed to speak. To explain whence 
these changes have arisen, it will be 
necessary to take a short review of 
the career of the Indian army, or, ra« 
ther, of the different systems of organi- 
zation to which it has been subjected. 
When the British authorities in In- 
dia first saw fit to enrol their native 
subjects as soldiers, the utmost caution 
was exhibited not to interfere, in any 
degree, with the se ree habits, or 
religion, of the individuals enlisted. 
The very fashion of their dress was 
not changed, and the military know- 
ledge conferred upon them consisted 
only of the first rudiments of the art 
of war; an art which in those days 
had attained to ——— perfection 
even in Europe. ough thus im- 
perfectly instructed, the Sepoys, armed 
with English firelocks, and trained to 
the use of them, were found to 
sess a prodigious superiority over their 
jad ecm and ma Ted on by Eu- 
ropean officers, disposed to set before 
them a proper example, they never 
failed, as often as they met them in 
the field, to defeat native armies ten 
times as numerous as their own. 
Whilst the army continued in this 
state, there were but few Europeans 
attached toit. To each battalion, cons 
taining perhaps eight hundred men, 
only one captain, an adjutant, and 
a few sergeants, were allotted. The 
whole interior discipline was accord< 
ingly carried oh by Soubahdars and 
Jemadars, who enjoyed a degree of 
influence very little inferior to that of 
the commanding officer himself; and 
though it not unfrequently occurred 
that they were intrusted with separate 
commands, of their abuse of the con~ 
fidence thus in them not @ 
single instance is on record. ~At the 
early ‘era to which we now allude, the 
Sepoy battalions possessed, to the full, 
i as 18 
at present felt in any British regi- 
ment. The few Europeans who'ser- 
ved with them, partly from inclina- 
poe ef from motives of > 
treated them with the greatest 
ness ; tothe native officers, in parti- 
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cular, they behaved with the most 


marked attention; and the conse- 
quence was, that all ranks vied with 
one another in their efforts to increase 
a reputation which all equally shared, 
and of which all were equally , 
It ually came about, that the 
ing system was found not to 
answer ail the ends which it had an- 
swered at first. The native princes, 
following the example set them, soon 
began to discipline their troops in 
European tactics ; and intrusting the 
management of the matter to French 
officers, they brought them, before 
long, to something like an equality 
with our Sepoys. To e the 
superiority which they hitherto 
maintained, it became ne that 
the Company’s native army should 
make farther advances in the military 
art ; and a more frequent intermixture 
with the King’s troops, as well as a 
few trivial changes among themselves, 
served te accomplish that object. It 
was now that a distinct uniform, 
slightly modified so as to meet their 
judices, was bestowed upon the 
ys; an increased number of Eu- 
ropeans were allowed to each batta- 
lion: but matters so far retained the 
ancient form, that the command was 
still intrusted to a captain ; and the 
same respect and attention which had 
formerly been shown to the native of- 
ficers was carefully continued. These 
ing men were still treated as 
persons worthy of all confidence ; they 
still enjoyed the pee of holding 
separate commands, wherever the ar- 
rangement seemed necessary ; and it 
was peculiarly the creat A of the 
commandant to protect them against 
even the unintentional slights which 
boys, on first joining their regiments, 
are not unapt to inflict upon the na- 
_ Such was the con oer the 
pany’s native army up to the year 
1796. The highest gunmetal oak: 
bestowed ae officers. = that of 
captain ; the European officers once 
connected with a battalion never chan- 
ged it—they became intimately ac- 
quainted with their men, and in most 
cases. warmly attached to them; and 
the attachment, if judiciously shown, 
never failed to be returned by the Se- 
poys. We have it upon the testi- 
mony of some of the ablest officers 
who ever served in India, that, under 
the system just described, the native 
foree attained to a higher state of effi- 
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ciency than it had ever attained, bee 
fore, or has ever attained since... 
The Marquis Cornwallis was. the 
first who ventured to t, that it 
would be expedient to unite the King’s 
and — ey under the same 
head, and govern them by the same 
regulations. Hitherto it had been oc- 
casionally permitted that- exchanges, 
on the part of the officers, from the 
one service to the other, should take 
place ; now it was proposed, that the 
two should be so completely amal« 
gamated, as that promotion should 
go on generally throughout the whole 
of the line serving in India. It was 
recommended, at the same time, that 
each native regiment should be di« 
vided into two battalions, te which 
a like number of officers should be 
allowed as to the King’s regiments; 
a regimental rise to the rank of ma« 
jor was suggested; and it was ho- 
ped, in consequence of these changes, 
that, whilst the Sepoy corps would 
prove in any case more servi . 
the attachment which had hitherto 
subsisted between officers and men 
would not be diminished. Part onl 
of the above plan was carried into ef. 
fect. The two services were not only 
not united, but the possibility of oce 
casional exchanges from the one to 
the other was taken away. Each nae 
tive regiment was, however, made to 
consist of two battalions—regime 
rank as for a majority was granted— 
and the incr complement of Eu- 
ropean officers was assigned. The 
alteration has not been found, in ef- 
fect, so beneficial as was expected ; 
indeed, it has gone far towards dis« 
uniting the Sepoys, in sentiment at 
least, their leaders, and has in so 
much weakened, rather than strength< 
ened, the ferce of the Indian army. 
‘ As long as an English captain re« 
mained at the head of his regiment, 
and saw himself supported by no more 
than two or three of his countrymen, 
he found it to his own personal advan- 
tage to treat the native officers well, 
and through them to secure the love 
of the soldiers ; whilst the emoluments 
arising from his situation, as well as 
the degree of influence which he en« 
, enabled him on all occasions to 


sais 
effect his object. ‘The emoluments of 


a Captain Commandant were in these 
days very considerable. He enjoyed 
not only the off-reckonings of his 


corps, but for the most part, the pay 
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and allowances of the chief of a sta- 
tion ; and to his reconimendation of 
meritorious native officers, the a 
government was never inattentive. The 
consequence was, that being looked 
up to by his battalion, rather as the 

ieftain of a Highland clan was wont 
to be looked up to by his vassals, than 
as the commanding officer of a British 
regiment is looked up to by his men, 
he had it in his power to do exactly as 
he pleased, with a body of individuals 
more passively venturous and coura- 
geous, than perhaps any of the same 
number in any other quarter of the 
globe. Circumstances underwent a 
complete change, in consequence of 
the regulations of 1796. The Major 
Commandant was but little known to 
his battalions. His allowances were so 
much curtailed, that he could not pos- 
sibly afford to act with the liberality 
which the Captain Commandant had 
been accustomed to display ; his op- 
portunities of providing for the native 
officers were diminished, in exact pro- 
portion to the number of Europeans 
employed, and even the means of con« 
ciliating them out of the petty perqui- 
sites of a station, were taken away. 
The head of the regiment became, in 
consequence, cut off, in a great de- 
gree, from the members of his corps ; 
and the corps, as a matter of course, 
became less united, and less generally 
jealous of its renown. 

The officers of the Indian army 
complain grievously of the hardships 
which they are condemned to endure, 
and the miserable rewards to which 
their services lead. We certainly do 
not think that the Europeans in the 
Company’s military service are highly 
weitilel. A man who has devoted 
twenty-five years of his life to a sol- 
dier’s duty in the climate of India, 
has unquestionably worked hard for 
the highest honours and the most ex- 
tensive emoluments which are ever be- 
stowed upon him. But what would 
the Company’s officers have? Compare 
their fate with that of officers in the 
King’s service, who may happen, as 
many of them still happen, to 
neither money nor family influence. At 
the present moment, we believe that 
the promotion in the Company’s service 
is, on the whole, tore rapid than the 
promotion in the King’s. We are 

uite sure, at all events, that where 
ere are no means of purchasing com- 
missions, the officer who serves the 
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East India Company is in a-more di- 
rect road to honour and emolument, 
than the officer who serves the King. 
Is there any nd, under such cir- 
cumstances, for complaint on the part 
of the Company’s officers? We think 
not ; and therefore we are sorry to find 
that they do complain of a fate which 
is, on the whole, an extremely advan- 
tageous one. The following senten- . 
ces, taken from a work- recen be 
lished on the subject now ‘beforé us, 
by Captain Badenoch, of the Bengal 
army, will bear us out in our asser 
tion. a 
** Why two different plans should 
be adopted,” says he, “ in services 
composed of individuals of the same 
nation, and drawn from the same class- 
es of society as the King’s and Com- 
pany’s are, I cannot.conceive. Unless 
they be assimilated in this respect, 
they will never act harmoniously to- 
gether. At-present, an officer in his 
Majesty’s service may be said to rise 
to the rank of Major, in a period of 
from twelve to seventeen years ; in the 
Company’s service, it takes at least 
a to rise to the same rank.”’ 
God help the worthy individual who 
penned these observations. We have 
the misfortune to be intimately ac- 
quainted with many gentlemen in the 
King’s service, who have remained in 
the situation of Subalterns during 
these last fifteen years, and who have 
little prospect of rising beyond a Lieu- 
tenancy for fifteen more. No doubt 
there are modes, in the King’s ser- 
vice, of getting forward. The late re- 
gulations, which allow half-pay com- 
missions to be purchased, have, in 
many instances, pushed on boys to 
stations, which their experience, at 
least, hardly entitles them to fill ; bat 
so far is it from bemg true, that aman 
am | reasonably expect to arrive at the 
rank of Major within twelve or seven- 
teen years from his entering the King’s 
service, that even during the hottest 
of the war, a promotion so rapid would 
have been regarded as a thing quite 
unparalleled.—Captain Badenoch may 
rest assured, that the Company’s ‘offi- 
cer, who, without purchase, arrives‘at 
the rank of Major within twenty-five 
ears, is at least on a footing of equas 
ity with any soldier of fortune in the 
King’s army. But we are anticipating. 
Lord Cornwallis’s regulations con< 
tinued in force till very lately ; when 
each battalion in the Company's ser~ 
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vice was onee more constituted a se- 
—_ regiment ; and the tie between 
European officers and native troops 
thereby considerably strengthened. But 
one error, and a very grievous one it 
is, has been allowed to remain. Regi- 
mental rank in the Company’s service 
is still limited by a Majority. In the 
King’s service, a man may rise to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
to which he has been long at- 
ed ; in India, as soon as he attains 
to the rank of Major, his promotion 
goes on, not regimentally, but through- 
out the whole line. The consequence 
is; that a Major is liable, at any mo- 
ment, to be removed from the batta- 
lion which he knows, and with which 


he has served, perhaps a quarter of a 
century, and p in eommand of 
another battalion, of the habits and 


ispositions of which he is professed- 


ly ignorant. We look upon this as a 
very serious mistake in the organiza- 
tion of an army com of such ma- 


terials as those which make up the 
Company’s native force ; where every 
thing depends upon the confidence 

the private soldiers repose in 
their leader, and where private soldiers 
cannot be induced to repose confidence 
in any one, on other grounds than 
those of personal acquaintance. We 
are therefore decidedly of opinion, 
that regimental promotion ought to 
goon in the Company’s army, as it 
—e in the King’s; and that the 

should commence, as it com- 
mences here, with the rank of Co- 


We have hitherto spoken of the 
East Indian army, solely asit is affected 
, es arrangements,—and 

iefly as these arrangements affect its 

officers. are other 
matters which it behoves us to dis- 
cuss, before we proceed to hazard any 
remarks on the condition and 
of the Native officers and iers. 
We allude chiefly to the staff of the 
Indian army,—to the mode by which 
it-is filled up,—and to the uen- 
ten the use of that 
mode, to its general effi- 

in the fed. 

‘The staff of the Indian army is v 
numerous, and very expensive. It is 
entirely supplied from officers, taken 
from regiments of the line,—or ra- 
ther from officers whose names are to 
be found the s of 


of cavalry, infantry, or artillery. Th 
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C Mar, 


der the head of Staff are included in 
—_ a only those _— which 

e mi arrangement troops 
antjVedig Tambien, ut the commissa- 
riot, barrack, and store-keepers’ de- 
partments, paymasterships, quarter- 
nasterships, interpreters, and a mul. 
titude of other situations, such as, in 
Europe, are either wholly unknown, 
or are intrusted to distinct and sepa- 
rate functionaries. In European ar 
mies, for example, it is well known, 
that the commissariot is a ies of 
civil trust ; it has its own officers, to- 
tally distinct from those of the liney 
and never, by any chance, holding 
professional intercourse with them. 
The same may be said of the barrack 
and store-keeper’s departments ; whilst 
paymastersand quartermasters, though 
attached to rate battalions, hold no 
acting commissions apart from those 
which regulate their civil duties, in 
their respective battalions.—We need 
not particularize interpreters, because 
that is a class of persons of whom Eu- 

armies are ignorant. Now, 

there cannot be a doubt, that to sup« 
ply sa many demands, as the numbers 
and scattered order of the Native ar- 
my in India furnish, in each and all 
of these departments, must act as a 
serious drawback upon the strength of 
rticular corps; that is to say, as 
ong as these situations are filled up 
imental officers, re« 
giments must, unless their strength LY 
Euro officers be prodigiously in- 
pa ye be left entetsively deficient. 
Had the old system continued in opes 
ration, and the Subahdars and Jema< 
dars been still taught to regard them- 
selves as people of consequence, per- 
haps that circumstance might have 
been of very little moment; but as 
= case stands at 4 aries we cannot 

t regard it with a suspicious eye. 
All real power, be it pe seer fis 
of late been studiously thrown into 
the hands of Europeans; what is to 
become of a regiment, with which 
thereare not present E en 
to carry on the details of its most 
nary atrangements ? 

The Company’s officers, who have 
touched upon this subject in writing, 
treat it invariably as a matter grie- 
vous, only so far as it affects the pro- 
motion, and consequent benefit of 
Europeans alone. It has accordingly 
been ted, that a distinct corps 
should be formed, of Europeans, si- 
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milar in its,construction to the old 
engineer corps of England ; that is to 
say, a corps of officers having no men 
tocommand. ‘That as often as an in- 
dividual shall be appointed from any 
regiment to a staff situation, he should 
be struck off from the strength of his 
regiment, and his place supplied by 
an- ofhcer from the skeleton corps.— 
This plan might, perhaps, answer well 
enough, were there nothing more to 
be looked to in the arrangement of the 
Indian army, than the gratification of 
the very laudable ambition of those 
English gentlemen who have taken 
service in it. But with every feeling 
of respect for their great merits, and 
every desire to see them adequately 
remunerated, we are humbly of opi- 
nion, that the government ought to 
look, not to them alone, but to the 
natives. We can proffer a different 
scheme for remed. the evil com- 
plained of ; but we reserve our 
proposition for a few minutes longer. 

Another of the more general mat- 
ters to which we desire to refer, before 
descending to a consideration of the 

t state, and future prospects, of 
the native soldiery, is the separation 
of the Indian army into three divi- 
sions ; cut off from one another by all 
the barriers which a diversity in re- 
gulations, allowances, and promotion, 
can supply. The India Company are 
masters, not of one army, but of three 
—the armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. ‘The situations of both men 
and officers are, in these three armies, 
widely different. The Madras army 
is, we believe, the best paid in every 
—-S Bengal armies next to it, 
and the Bombay is the worst paid of 
all. Promotion, likewise, goes not on 
in India as it proceeds here, through- 
out the whole line. When an increase 
of force becomes necessary, a stimulus 
is not ab; to the entire army—it is 
always local, and it depends complete- 
ly upon the favour or caprice of the 
Governor-General and Council, in 
which Presidency the benefit is to 
fall. We will explain all this a little 
more at large. 

With respect to the difference of 
pay between the troops of the separate 
establishments, little need be said. No 
doubt, the articles of life and the 
price of labour are both of them high- 
er in Madras than in Bengal ; yet we 
see no reason in that circumstance, 
why one division of an army should 
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be openly placed upon a different foote 
ing from another. In England, as is 
well known, government contracts for 
the provisions of the army ; and each 
private soldier, wherever stationed, 
pays, in no instance, more than a cere 
tain sum per head for meat or bread, 
Why might not some such i 
take place in the army of India? wh 
might not the government make pol 
to the merchant supplying the w 
the difference between the value of 
rice in Madras, and the value of the 
same grain in Bengal? Were this 
done, the Madras soldiers would ene 
joy no real advantages over the soldiers 
of Bengal; and the Bengal soldier 
would never be led to —- his 
own treatment invidiously with that of 
the Madras soldier. As matters stand 
at present, whilst a Subahdar of caval- 
ry in the Bengal army receives only 
105 rupees per month, a Subahdar in 
the Madras army receives 174 Now, 
as long as these two persons are calle 
ed upon to serve together—were it 
saa to keep the Madras army, une 
er all circumstances, apart from the 
army of Bengal, no great harm would 
result from the ent, each 
would take what he had been accuse 
tomed to take, without a murmur. 
But in the present state of the Indian 
empire, where the troops of the dif- 
ferent Presidencies are continually call- 
ed u to act in concert, it must be, 
and it is felt as a serious grievance, by 
the portion which is worst paid. The 
cases of the Euro officers are not 
dissimilar ;— surely such a mistake 
_ remedied. 

With respect, again, to promotion, 
everybody knows, that as often as an 
increase to an army takes place, that 
goes on for a time briskly. In India 
it happens exactly as those at the head 
of affairs may choose ; that sometimes 
the Bengal, sometimes the Madras, and 
sometimes the ——w obtains 
the advantage. The boundary lines 
of the different Presidencies are now 
so obscurely marked, that a Governor= 
General may, at will, declare this or 
that province to be under the especial 
protection of this or that Presidency. 
Of course, the new province will re- 
quire troops to defend it; hence a 
sudden promotion in one army, and a 
stagnation in another. ; 

Perhaps these matters may a 
trivi:] to some of our readers ; a if 
there be any who are disposed so te 





them ; and on whose loyalty 
and ion with their situation, 
the existence of the Anglo-Indian-em- 
ire depends. That the Native army 
pwn complain of these differences, we 
want no other proof than the writings 
of all its officers who have touched 
a the subject afford. Sir John 
alcolm, when speaking of the dif- 
ferences to which we have referred, 
says—‘ Such continues to be their 
distinct organization with — to 
the pay and establishments, both of 
fighting men and followers, that they 
«an ‘never be brought together with- 
‘out danger of serious discontents, if 
not mutiny. It would be superfluous 
to expatiate on causes and effects, the 
mature and consequences of which 
must be obvious to the most superfi- 
cial observer. Those whose experi- 
ence has enabled them to form a bet- 
ter judgment upon the question must 
see, not merely serious inconvenience, 
but danger, in continuing to leave it 
-” Captain Badenoch, though 
differing widely in his views of the 
remedy which ought to be applied, 
equally allows, that there is “ discon- 
tent arising from the inequality of the 
pay and allowances of the troops of 
the different Presidencies where they 
come in collision with each other,” to 
be got rid of; and both Sir John 
Malcolm and Captain Badenoch are 
ported by numerous authorities.— 
Surely then, this is uo trivial matter, 
but one of very grievous and serious 
moment. 

The last point on which we would 
touch, as affecting the European offi- 
cers solely, is the jealousy which is 
said to exist between the King’s troops 
serving in India, and the troops of the 
Company. The — officers, it ap- 
pears, are indignant,that almost all staff 
situations should be bestowed upon 
Company’s officers ;—the Company’s 
officers are jealous of what they regard 
@ superior system of promotion in the 
po A s army over their own. We must 
confess, that we consider both parties, 
in this dispute, as acting most unrea- 
sonably. The King’s officers ought to 
bear in mind, that men who volun- 
tarily expatriate themselves for the 

of serving their country du- 
ring twenty-five years, in the pesti- 
lential climate of India, deserve that 
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every reasonable indulgence should be. 
granted to them. They <n 
wise, to remember, that whilst they 
are birds of passage, liable to be ree 
called to Europe-every day, the Come 
pany’s officers are fixtures, and tha 
the general good of the service ree 
uires, ‘that many staff sppelntaeean 
should be filled by men who are likely 
to fill them permanently. Besides, 
there are fifty chances to one, that the 
Company’s officers, accustomed to hold 
intercourse all their lives with natives, 
are better qualified to discharge the 
duties of most situations of the kind, 
than they can be. These reasons alone 
appear to us perfectly conclusive, why 
a preference, and a very decided pres 
ference, should be shown to the Com. 
pany’s officers. Nor are the Company's 
officers one whit more justified in these 
complaints than the others. They all 
allow, that promotion, by purchase, 
cannot be introduced into the Native 
army ; what other plan could they sub. 
stitute for accelerating their own rise? 
It has been suggested, that occasional 
exchanges shall be permitted between 
the services,—that the local commis. 
sions conferring high ranks should be 
bestowed upon individuals, whilst they 
are yet competent to the duties of 
high rank ; that local brevets to colos 
nels of the Indian service to serve on 
the staff of that country, should be 
granted ; that no officers should be 
permitted to proceed with regiments 
to India, whose rank was superior to 
that of officers within the limits of 
selection for the general staff; and, 
finally, that Indian generals should 
be rendered available for service in any 
quarter of the globe. Now, with re« 
spect to the first of these propositions, 
we really cannot discover any good 
which is likely to arise out of it. In 
the first place, we question whether 
the permission to exchange would, in 
any number of cases, be acted upou. 
We cannot believe that one King’s of- 
ficer out of a thousand would barter 
his situation for that of a Company's 
officer of the same rank ; and we are 
as little inclined to believe that the 
Company’s officer would aceede to the 
proposal, were it made to him. We 
are quite sure, that the very few exe 
changes which took place at all, would 
be among Ensigns and Lieutenants. 
What ge would these give to the 
East India Company’s promotion ? 
With respect, again, to the latter pro- 
10 
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pene every one who takes the trou- 
to glance at them must see, that 


the benefit would all be on the side of 
the Company’s officers, at the expense 
of the interests of the King’s officers, 
and, weshrewdly suspect, of the general 
of the service. We mean nothing 
I to the officers of the East 
India Company’s army by this remark. 
We have no doubt, that it has produ- 
ced, and can now boast of, soldiers as 
brave and as skilful as any im the 
world ; but absolutely to shut out 
other soldiers, equally brave and equal- 
ly skilful, from the honours which an 
Indian campaign may confer, would 
be but a thoughtless measure. To 
the scheme which proposes that local 
commissions shall be allowed, we 
see, indeed, no objection. Let the 
power of granting them be intrusted 
either to the Governor-General, or to 
the Commander-in-Chief; and the 
probility is, that they would seldom 
fall upon heads not worthy of them. 
But let the King’s officers be candi- 
dates for them equally with the Com- 
’s, and let no such order pass as 
| prevent an experienced colonel 
from proceeding direet to India, mere- 
ly because his rank will supersede that 
of some local brigadier. Neither can 
we see any justice in the demand, that 
Indian generals shall be made avail- 
able for general service. There are 
generals enough, God knows, in the 
British army at this moment unem- 
ployed j—men, too, whose wounds and 
onours bear testimony to their bra~ 
very and fitness for command ;—how 
would these men brook the idea of 
being left in neglect, only that some 
ae of Sepoys might earn fresh 
rels,in Europe? Nor is this all. 
We could hardly, at the present mo- 
ment, point out three Indian officers, 
whose age and bodily strength, not to 
mention their talents, qualify them 
for commanding an army in any cli- 
mate under the sun. The regulation, 
therefore, if passed, would prove little 
better than a dead letter. Sir John 
Maleolm will perceive at once, that 
the propositions which we have been 
discussing, are his own. We cannot 
pny of them ; but this we will say, 
t he is one of the three Indian of- 
ficers to whom we have just alluded. 
It remains for us now to offer a few 
remarks upon the situation and pros- 
pects of the native soldiery. That we 
enter upon this task with diffidence, we 
Von. XXI. 
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will not deny. Mem whose experience’ 
is at least equal to our own, have deli«. 
vered themselves so variously on the 
subject, that we both see and feel the 
difficulty of the situation into which we 
are plunging ; but the question is one 
of ae much pei wg repeat 
solution so completely the t 
or downfall of is alieh bau in 
the East, that it cannot, in our opi« 
nion, be too frequently or too gene 
rally discussed. That the native sol« 
diers are not satisfied, those who know 
them best will allow ;— indeed, several 
= of their dissatisfaction have of 
te been displayed, such as no one 
can refuse to recognise. Whence may 
their discontent arise? and how is it 
likely to be most effectually appeased ? 

The first of these questions will be 
best answered, by placing in its true 
light the present case of the native 
soldier. 

Tn our service every native, no mat- 
ter how high in rank or caste, who 
wishes to bear arms, must enter as a 
private soldier. In the same company 
will accordingly be found the Brah- 
min, the Rajpoot, the Mussulman, and 
the Sudra ; the descendant of a prince, 
the son of a scribe, and the offspring 
of a coolie. Perhaps there is nothing 
essentially faulty in this arrangement. 
It is probably politic in us, to show 
so far that we hold all distinctions, ex- 
cept those obtained by valour and good 
conduet, at nought; and as far as we 
know, tke natives themselves have ne< 
ver complained of it. But to what 
station may the most meritorious and 
most high-bred of these men arrive? 
We will answer the question in the 
words of one whose long and meri- 
torious services in the country entitle 
his opinions in this and every other 
Indian discussion to an almost unli- 
mited respect. 

“ The condition of the native offi< 
cers of our Sepoy corps,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “ has often been the subject 
of the most serious attention of gos 
vernment; but though their allowan- 
ces have been a little increased, no 
measures have yet been taken which 
we can consider as adequate to the ob- 
ject of creating and maintaining mo- 
tives for their continued fidelity and 
attachment. In an army of nearly two 
hundred and forty thousand natives, 
{we believe the army exceeds. three 
hundred thousand,’) highest pay 
which a Subahdar eens can at~ 

4 
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tain, is 174 mm per a and 
after attaining that rank, he enjoys 
no consideration which can pores © 
from the harshness of a E n of- 
ficer, a boy, perhaps, who just 
joined that corps to which he, the na- 
tive officer, has perhaps belonged for 
thirty or forty years. He has in bar- 
racks, and in camp, no other accom- 
modation “ys Yas oo for the 
Sepoys ; an ough, on his retiring 
to the invalid list, his pay is continu- 
ed, it has become, from habit, neces- 
to his support, so that he can 
e no provision for his children ; 
and as pride in his own condition, or 
alarm at their being subject to cor- 
poral ag a revents, in most 
cases, his bringing them up in the ar- 
my, ace | are generally a burden upon 
him while he lives ; and when he dies, 
oF are left poor and discontented.” 
he case here made out is bad 
enough, but we hardly know whether 
the worst feature in it has been exhi- 
bited. Subahdars, our European read- 
ers ought to be told, are commission- 
ed officers, officers appointed by su- 
preme authority, and subject tocensure 
or reduction only by the sentence of a 
eral court-martial. They are not 
ike the sergeants and corporals in the 
English service, created at the will of 
the commander of a battalion, and 
raised but slightly above the rank of 
privates. Yet these very men, with 
commissions in their pockets, are lia- 
ble to be ordered about by an English 
sergeant—that is to say, should ever 
European officer be cut off, an English 
sergeant will command a Sepoy bat- 
talion in preference to them. Thus we 
have a class of men, doing duty as of- 
ficers, and really such, exposed to the 
degradation of being placed under 
the control of a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, merely because the face of the 
one happens to be of a brown colour, 
and the face of the other yellow. We 
really cannot be surprised that the 
pride of the high-born and high-spi- 
rited gentry of India should rise in 
arms against this. 
. SirJohn Malcolm goes on to observe, 
** There are, no doubt, a few instances 
in the army where a small pension has 
been Pt oe to a native officer, and 
part it, in some very rare cases, has 
continued to his family ; but such 
Te nae seldom oqeinad, eX< 
cept when the person to whom the re- 
-ward_ was granted, had an opportunit 
of distinguishing himself beyond all 





CMay, 
the common chances of. the services; 
and even then, to obtain. this nation, 
has required the exertion of all the ine. 
terest and influence of those under 
whom that fortunate native officer 
acted. It cannot be expected, that the 
few — os obtained, should have 
an neral effect as an encouragement 
to the efforts of this class of our na 
tivearmy. Under such a complete lis 
mitation of their views, can it be @ 
subject of surprise, that in cases of 
severe trial, particularly of mutiny, 
the native officers have seldom dis., 
played a spirit of activity and zeal? 
They have, in such cases, been almost 
always objects of suspicion, and have 
often evinced a sullen indifference of 
conduct, which appeared to be pro- 
duced by the absence of those motives 
of action which were necessary to sup 

rt men in their situation. Placed, 

tween officers whom they were bound 
to obey, and offenders with whom they 
had kindred and national ties, they 
had a difficult and dangerous task to 
perform ; if they have failed, we must. 
blame the system, not them ; but when 
we can infuse life into that system, and 
elevate their minds to further objects 
of ambition, we shall succeed in ani- 
mating them to continued efforts in 
our service : until then, they will stop 
where we do, and be more anxious to 
enjoy in repose the small objects they 
may have already attained, than to 
incur hazards disproportioned to any 
hopes they have reason to indulge, 
with regard to the future.” 

On this head all competent authos 
rities are agreed; all who know any 
thing of India, unite in declaring, that 
a sufficient stimulus to zeal is not 
given to the natives under the present 
system ; but there seems to be buta 
vague idea affixed as to the most proper 
method by which such stimulus is to 
be produced. Sir John Malcolm con- 
ceives, that this very desirable end 
would be obtained, were we to pro-~ 
mote to civil distinctions, and employ 
in moderately lucrative civil situations, 
the most meritorious among our ve- 
teran native officers. He farther re- 
commends the settling of these men 
upon landed estates ; and thus secu- 
ring for them and their families a per- 
manent rank in their respective tri 
He suggests, besides, that as often as 
the sons of Subahdars shall enter the 
army, they shall be permitted to pass 
through the grades with a trivial ad> 
dition of pay, and an exemption from 
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ri st you “ The consti- 
the army,” says he, ‘ will 
never admit of our introducing volun- 
teers, or native cadets. Every man 
who enters it must work his way, by 
his own efforts, from the station of a 
private, to that of a Subahdar ; but 
nothing could be more popular with 
the y, than to see the sons of 
their officers mingled in - ranks, 
et enjoying @—notice and respect 
Tat added fo the value of that - 
tion in life to which they all aspi- 
red.” Captain Badenoch’s views ge- 
nerally coincide with the preceding ; 
and he farther barman « the for- 
mation of veteran battalions, the offi- 
cers of which shall be employed as 
chiefs of police stations. These sug- 
Larger are well deserving of notice ; 

t they all proceed upon the supposi- 
tion, that the natives cannot, and ought 
not to be intrusted with high military 
command. Is the case really so? 

It is a well-known fact, that during 
the rule of the Mahommedans, gene- 
rals of armies were taken indifferently 
from every tribe within the empire. 
The instances in which the Hindus 
will be found to have betrayed their 
trust, are absolutely more rare than 
the instances of treachery on the part 
of Mussulmen ; and with respect to 
sf the Rajpoots, at least latterly, 
proved themselves in no respect infe- 
rior to their masters. The truth, in- 
deed, is, that the Mussulman system 
of government, though harsh and ar- 
bitrary in many particular instances, 
was, upon the whole, a thousand times 
more liberal than ours. We secure to 
our subjects of all classes, that which 
was certainly not secured to them un- 
der the Mogul, life and property. 
*¢ These,” to use the words of Mr El- 
lice in his letter to Sir Charles Forbes, 
“are substantial improvements, and 
must have produced their full impres- 
sion on their first introduction. But 
however substantial the improvement, 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
advantage diminishes the value, in 
comparison with the pre-existent and 
different condition. Mere security of 
life and property may be compared to 
atmospheric air, the value of which is 
only fully appreciated under depriva~ 
tion. Unless we can mentally disqua- 
lify our subjects, we may rest assured 
that they must deeply feel, and per- 
haps at last resent, their practical ex- 


- clusion from some share in the higher 


branches of administration ; that a 


mere security of animal existence will 
not satisfy, and that the intellect which 
cannot find a natural outlet, will in- 
wardly fester till it corrodes and fatal- 
ly injures the whole frame of wel 

Mr Ellice’s remarks are applied to 
the civil administration of India alone ; 
but we have no hesitation in regarding 
them as equally applicable to the ad- 
Ste nen of al pa All at a 
to place e ies of troops under 
native leaders, would, we are satisfied, 
lead to the worst results. But why 
not bring the matter'gradually about ? 
It has been our policy hitherto, to 
keep as distinct as possible from the 
natives of India; we have hitherto 
governed them solely by the terror of 
our name ; will a name continue to be 
terrible for ever? We are not of that 
opinion. Propositions are now, we 
believe, on foot, and we are glad that 
they are on foot, for admitting the na- 
tives to a share in the civil government 
of their own country ; will it be possi- 
ble to exclude them long from taking 

rt in the management of the army 

ikewise ? 

It appears to us, then, that the na- 
tive troops are dissatisfied, because the 
profession holds out to them no pros- 
pect of rank, and honour, and distinc- 
tion ;—we know but one effectual 
means of removing the feeling, name- 
ly, by bringing rank, and honour, and 
distinction gradually within their reach. 

In the meanwhile, however, if a 
step so decided be deemed unsafe, there 
is, in our opinion, a source of gratifi- 
cation open for meritorious native offi- 
cers, such as would at least, while it 
was novel, serve the purpose of exci- 
ting their zeal, and securing their fide- 
lity. Is it impracticable to place na- 
tives in such situations, as those of 
Paymasters, Quarter-masters, Bar- 
rack-masters, and even Commissaries? 
In former times, all the revenue af- 
fairs of the empire were managed by 
natives; -surely a sufficient number 
might be found, competent to manage 
such details as are included in any, or 
all of these offices. The Company’s 
European officers complain, that regi- 
ments are frequently rendered ineffi- 
cient by the numbers which are re- 
quired for staff appointments ; let the 
minor staff appointments be filled 
up from the most deserving Subah- 
dars in the army, and that source of 
complaint will be removed. Let it be 
observed, that we would not place na- 
tives at the head of any one of these 
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departments, not because’ we appre- 


hhend any danger from the measure, 
but because it is right that the people 
-in whose hands the chief authority ofa 
pa a possess 
@ Superintending authority in every 
branch of its cdeaiaistnation 5 but to 
ger office short of the head, we would 
freely admit them. The measure would 
be a wise, and an economical one. — 

Weare aware of the objection which 
will be raised to this. By filling so 
many situations with natives, you take 
‘away largely from the emoluments of 
Europeans, and render their case even 
. more hard than it is at present. We 

do not deny the fact ; but what then ? 
Is India to be considered for ever a 
mere field of se goo mca which 
Englishmen are to sojourn for a time, 
that they may spend their old age at 
home in comfort? Is nothing due to 
the people of that country? have they 
no moral claims upon our considera- 
tion? It is this 7 disposition, 
to forget that the Hindus and Mus- 
‘sulmen are men, with the same feel- 
ings and desires which other men 
have; that they are not our slaves, 
but our fellow subjects; that though 
we have usurped over them an autho- 
rity which nature never gave us, we 
possess no right to abuse that autho- 
rity to their hurt ;—it is this disposi- 
tion, we repeat, which has hitherto 
. rendered our system of government 
the most illiberal to which the natives 
of India have ever heen subject ; and 
- which, if it hold good much longer, 
- Must, and will, lose India to us alto- 
er. We should be sorry to see 
e situation of the Company's Euro- 
pean servants brought so low, as that 
- men of family and education would 
no longer aspire to fill it; but we 
do think, that some notice ought to be 
' afer of the natives as well as of the 
uropeans. 

‘A great deal more might be said on 
this interesting subject ; but we shall 
conclude, by briefly summing up a 
few of those changes which we con- 
ceive would conduce largely to in- 
crease the efficiency, and secure the 
fidelity, of the Indian army. 

First, let the three armies be re- 
duced to one ; let the whole land force 
of India be placed under one head ; let 
all its branches receive the same pay 
and allowances ; and let its generals 
be available for service, as its troops 
are, over the whole continent. 

Secondly, let promotion go on in 
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regiments of sepoys, as it gots omin 

King’s regiments ; in other words, Jet 

— he to the a fa 

regimentally, continue, 

unless promoted to the rank of brie 
ier, with their regiments, till 


numbered among the general 
ficers; and let the brevet 
throughout the whole of India. 

Thirdly, let brevet promotion be 

bestowed in India as at home, in.er 
der that young and meritorious officers 
may be rewarded ; and that such as 
have given proof of their ability to 
command, may be placed in command. 
ing situations, whilst yet their bodily 
health and strength may enable them 
, discharge the duties arising out of 
them. 
Fourthly, let a door be graduall 
ned to the natives, through whi 

they may aspire at high and import 
ant military situations. We have no 
belief that men deemed worthy of such 
pane would prove traitors; far 

are we of opinion that there is 
anything in the constitution either of 
his body or his mind, which renders 
a native of India incompetent to lead 
even an army in his own climate. He 
may not, perhaps, possess the vigour 
of an Englishman; but a Hindu, in 
our service, is surely upon a par with 
other natives. How this is to be done, 
we have already shown. First, ren- 
der Subahdars competent to fill offi- 
ces in the staff, and then try how 
they would conduct themselves in the 
command of troops. Of course you 
would, at least for a time, keep them 
apart from Europeans; that is, you 
would not give the command of a bat- 
talion to a native, and officer that bat- 
talion subordinately with Englishmen. 
But why the experiment should not 
be made of mixing Europeans and na- 
tives together, on a footing of equality, 
we know not. That the thing will 
come to this at last, can hardly be 
doubted. -The natives will not sub- 
mit for ever, as they submit now ; and 
if we take no steps to secure their af- 
fection by voluntarily promoting them, 
the probability is, that before another 
century shall expire, the English em- 
pire in India will be no more.. 

We are fully prepared for a sentence 
of heavy condemnation on this paper ; 
but, after all, what more have we done, 
than transfer to the military adminis- 
tration of India principles which our 
ablest judges have declared to be es- 
sential to its civil government? . 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


On one point, at least, the new 
of Commons has spoken the 
of the country ; it has decided 
against what is called Catholic Kman- 
‘Qur readers will not expect us to 
commit the absurdity of examining in 
detail the arguments used by the Ca- 
tholic advocates. The latter merely 
advanced what had been before ten 
thousand times refuted ; in truth, they 
never, on any former occasion, argued 
the question so miserably. The stale, 
worn-out treaty of Limerick—the doc- 
trine that the disabilities ought to be 
removed on the ground of abstract 
right-——and the threat that the Catho- 
lics would rebel if their demands were 
not complied with—were the things 
chiefly insisted on. They furnish their 
own refutation. 

We must, however, bestow serious 
notice on part of the speech of one of 
the Catholic advocates. Mr Plunkett 
made a bitter attack on the Reforma- 
tion that is now in progress in Ire- 
Jand ; his example has since been fol- 
lowed in other quarters ; and we su 
pose, it will henceforward be the fa- 
shion for every enemy of the disabili- 
ties, to be likewise the enemy of the 
: of Protestantism. Perhaps this 
may be called for by consistency. After 
what we have said on various occa- 
sions in the last three years, in favour 


of such a Reformation, it would be a 


base neglect of duty in us were we to 
pass in silence, or without severe ani- 


-madversion, this attack of the Irish 


Attorney-General. 

Putting the Catholics, and a few of 
the most worthless of their advocates 
out of sight, all men admit in the ab- 
stract, that Catholicism is a most per- 
nieious religion. It is matter of no- 
torious fact, that itis, in both doctrine 
and practice, bitterly hostile to civil 
and religious liberty ; that it deprives 


.the layman of various most important 


civil and religious rights, and gives to 
the priest an unjust and dangerous 
portion of authority, and that it has 
the most injurious effects on society. 
It is known to all, and admitted by 
the Catholics themselves, that its 
worst parts are not founded upon the 
Holy Scriptures, but are the inven- 
tions. of men ; and it is evident to all, 


that these parts were invented to en- 


able its priesthood to plunder and ‘en- 
slave the laity. Edges is before 
the eyes of every one, that in every 
part of the » glee where this i 
is the prevailing one, the priests 
the body of the laity in blind, barba- 
rising bondage, which is destructive to 
the best interests of the imdividual and 
the community. What does all this 
irresistibly prove? That Catholicism 
ought not to exist in its present, form, 
—that its being so far reformed as to 
be divested of those parts which are 
at variance with the Scriptures, and 
hostile to the weal of society, would 
yield incalculable benefit to mankind, 
—and that every friend of his species, 
of civil and nen gar liberty, of natu- 
ral and acquired rights, of all that is 
valuable to individuals and nations, 
ought to do his utmost in favour of 
such Shing caveciall ‘and at 

Looking especially at Ire 
sides admit it to be a mighty public 
evil, that so large a part of its inha- 
bitants are Catholics. If its people 
were Protestants, it would be free from 
its present divisions and distraction ; 
the Catholic Question, which is now 
used as the instrument for filling it 
with almost every kind of evil, and 
tor placing its internal peace, and the 
peace between it and Britain in peril, 
would be unknown. If its people 
were Protestants, they would be 
from spiritual tyranny ; they would be 
accessible to instruction and civiliza- 
tion ; the subject would not be arrayed 
against the ruler, and the tenantagainst 
the landlord ; neighbour would not be 
seeking the ruin of neighbour,—so- 
ciety would be placed under. those 
bonds, feelings, and regulations, with- 
out which it can never know pros 
perity. 

Looking at the United wing. 
five or six millions of its population 
are inveterately hostile to the’ Esta- 
blished Church, and are clamour- 
ing for the destruction of this church, 
in one of its leading divisions—near- 
ly one-third of its inhabitants are in- 
flamed with religious and political fury 
against the remainder, are practically 
under the control of the Pope of 
Rome, are calling for the repeal of the 
Irish Union, are maintaining that the 
Romish priesthood has a right to pro- 


hibit the reading of the Scriptures, to 
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the relations between landlord 
and tenant, to elect the Members of 
the House of Commons, and to be the 
e depositary and guide of po- 
power; —in a word, are danger- 
ously disaffected, and are holding 
principles flatly o to the Consti- 
‘tution and civil and religious liberty, 
and tending to the dismemberment of 
the empire. This fearful state of 
ings would be unknown, were the 
peop of Ireland Protestants. 

If all this do not irresistibly prove, 
that every friend of Ireland and Bri- 
tain-—of the Constitution—of popular 
rights and liberties—and of the unity 
and prosperity of the empire, ought to 
do his utmost to reform the Catholi- 
cism of Ireland, no such thing as proof 
can be known or imagined. 

Now what is, in reality, the Refor- 
mation which is taking root in Ireland? 
Is it something exclusively religious ? 
Is it merely a change of creed, in re- 
spect of speculative and non-essential 
matters, and having nothing to do 
with the conduct and temporal inte- 
rests of society? Is it nothing more 
than a conflict of abstract doctrines, 
from which the State can reap no be- 
nefit ; and in which, the triumph of 
the one side, will be the same to the 
State as the triumph of the other ? No, 
it-is that Reformation of Catholicism 
which is so imperiously necessary. 
The people are passing from one 

‘church to another, but they are still 
Christians,—they are purging their 
religion of its errors and impurities,— 

~they are making themselves acquaint- 
ed with the Bible, and harmonizing 
their religion with it, but not throw- 
ing it away for a new one,—they are 
exchanging slavery for freedom, dis- 
affection for loyalty, barbarism for in- 
struction, and turbulence for peace 
and order. When this Reformation 
shall reach its completion, it will purge 

- Ireland of spiritual ny, render 
the Union a substantial reality, and 

- yield to the empire benefits of the first 
magnitude, and of almost every de- 


ion. 
All this is so obvious, so demonstra- 
ble, so far above'’controversy, that those 
who have the worst opinion of human 
nature, might have thought it utterly 
impossible for any man, not a Catho- 
lic or a traitor, to be other than the 
warm friend of such a Reformation. 
- Nevertheless, this Reformation has 
‘ been fiercely attacked in Parliament 


by Mr Plunkett !—by an Irishman !! 
—by a meniber of the Government!!! 
His Majesty's Attorney-General for 
Treland calls it a chimera. We who 
write do not belong to Treland, and 
still we should be ashamed of ourselves 
were we to libel the Irish people’in 
this manner. It is chimerical to’exa 
ey that the people of Ireland can’ be 
ed to study the Scriptures—to ba 
lieve that they have a right to think 
for themselves on religious matters— 
to reject human inventions, which 
are at variance with the Bible—to 
shake off the oe of their priests 
—and to think that Christianity does 
not sanction the Pope of Rome and 
his instruments in trampling 
their rights and interests! It is chi: 
merical to expect that the people” of 
Ireland can ever be placed on a level 
with the people of England and Scot- 
land, in regard to religious knowledge 
and principle! So says that Irishman; 
Mr Plunkett. We will never believe 
it. We will never think so meanly of 
Mr Plunkett’s countrymen. If the 
differences between the two religions 
turned entirely on the construction of 
a few ambiguous passages of Scrip. 
ture, or on trifling matters of church 
government, his opinion might be a 
defensible one ; but when the 
are merely called upon to reject t 
which is repugnant to common sense, 
and demonstrably false, and to reclaim 
rights and liberties which human nae 
ture must ever be anxious to enjoy, 
we are constrained to think his opinion 
as great an insult to them as could be 
conceived. It in reality asserts that 
it is impossible to cause them to pre- 
fer truth to the most glaring error, 
and freedom to the most grievous sla- 
very. ’ 
Granting it to be improbable that 
the whole of the Irish Catholics rey 4 
be induced to reform their religion, 
it improbable that a portion of them 
may be induced to do so? When 
truth, reason, demonstration, personal 
interest,—all things that have hither- 
to had prevailing influence over the 
mind of man,—are on the side of the 
Reformation, is the hope that a part 
of the Catholics may be gained, to be 
derided as a chimera? To reply in the 
affirmative, would be to assert what 
history and experience show to be an 
impossibility ; if any reliance may be 
placed on what time has made known 
ouching human nature, it ‘is utterly 
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impossible for the leaders of the Re- 
formation to labour in vain, if they 
Isbour properly j—it is morally cer- 
tain that they will make large num- 
bers of converts, if they use the right 
means. sty ye it is thus pene — 
a may be gained, ought nothing 
py gion ted, because it may hot 
be practicable to gain the whole? Put- 
ting Mr Plunkett out of sight, all 
other men will, we think, admit, that 
the gaining of a few hundreds of thou- 
Mee would be a matter of immense 
i ce. Half a million would 
e a difference of a million in the 
relative strength of the two churches; 
and it is only necessary to look at the 
present w of the Established 
Church, to be convinced that such a 
number of new members would yield 
it incalculable benefit. 
If the monstrous doctrine, that it is 
impossible to make converts in Ire- 
land from Catholicism were even true, 
would the attempt have no effect in 
the way of reformation? The ques- 
tion is answered by what has been 
done already, leaving out of the ac- 
count the conversions. The Bible 
discussions have extorted from the 
Romish Priests what amounts to a 
confession that some of the most per- 
nicious parts of their religion are in- 
defensible, and have called forth a spi- 
rit of inquiry and resistance, which 
ns the despotism of these Priests 
with destruction. If the Protestant 
gy continue to exert themselves, 
they will compel Catholicism to re- 
form itself,—they will compel it to 
divest itself of its superstitions and 
tyranny, even if they do not make a 
convert. Its most injurious por- 
tions are so glaringly at variance with 
common reason, proof, the weal of so- 
ety and the rights and interests of 
yman, that it is impossible for 
them to be supported against conti- 
nual attack. A Reformation like this, 
though it might not bring tothe Church 
a single new member, would yield in- 
estimable benefit to Ireland and the 
empire at large ; and at the least, such 
a Reformation amidst the whole of the 
Catholics, must inevitably be produ- 
ced by the continued labours of the 
Protestant clergy. 
.. And now, what means are used to 
compass the Reformation? ‘The At- 
torney-General for Ireland calls it a 
crusade; and it might be imagi 
from this, that the work of conversion 


I 


is effected by the cantion and 
—that are the teachers,- 
bullets the arguments. Our readers, 
however, may be assured, that it does: 
not employ a single soldier. Perhaps 
then the Catholics are coerced into 
or ep oe by the - pre’, 
rha ice drags them to 
cia ae en into re-, 
cantati aps are converted 
by the eanll of legal aa and tor. 
ture? No. The most bitter enemies 
of the Reformation have not ventured 
to insinuate that compulsion is resort«. 
ed to, of any description. 

What then are the means? Socies: 
ties, consisting of private individuals, 
establish schools, in which the Scrip 
tures are read, from which the pecu« 
liarities of both Protestant and Catho- 
lic creeds are excluded, and to which 
none but children sent voluntarily by, 
their parents are admitted. Societies, 
consisting of private individuals, hold 
public meetings, for the purpose of 
distributing the Scriptures, without _ 
note or comment, to such Protestants — 
and Catholics as are willing to receive 
them. Societies, consisting of private 
individuals, give religious tracts to 
such Catholics, as, of their own free 
will, will accept them. The Protest- 
ant clergy preach against Catholicism, 
and hold disputations with the Cathos 
lic priests, their auditors being all vo- 
luntary ones. These, courteous reade 
er, are the means employed to compass 
the Reformation. 

People of the Old School will here 
exclaim,— What, in the name of Eng- 
lish religion, and English rights, and 
English common sense, could a Mem- 
ber of the Government find in all this 
to excite his animosity? They must 
be told that the Attorney-General for 
Ireland affected to ground his attack 
on the discovery that Lord Farnham, 
round whose residence the Reformation 
commenced, had publicly charged the 
Romish Church with bigotry and ty- 
ranny, and that the Bible meeti 
and disputations. of the clergy w 
endanger the peace of Ir 

Lord Farnham is a man of the 

ight stamp, a sterling patriot ; one 
he finds his party in his principles, 
and who adheres to-these, careless 
whether people in office be with or 
inst him. We wish from our souls 

t such men were far more nume- 
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Church which the laws apply to it ; 
and we cannot but think that the sta- 
tates of the realm are somewhat bet- 
ter authority in matters of definition 
than Mr Plunkett. Let any man look 
at the por ies chureh, past and 
present ; let him examine its present 
conduct in Ireland. Its priests openly 
declare that the regular have 
a character ; and this, for- 
, isnot bigotry | They teach their 
flocks, that there is no salvation out 
of their church, and that every Pro- 
testant is a heretic; and this, for- 
sooth, is not bigotry! They maintain 
laymen have not the smallest 
right of private judgment in religious 
matters ; and this, forsooth, is not ty- 
! They prohibit the general 
reading of the Scriptures, take the Bi- 
ble by compulsion from the dwellings 
of their followers, and, by spiritual 
terrors, prevent parents from sending 
their children to the schools, and com- 
pel the freeholders to vote as they 


2 ; yet all this, forsooth, is not 
mny! According to the fair, legi- 
mate, and natural meaning of the 
English language, the Romish Church 
of Ireland is what Lord Farnham 
called it ; and we are very sure that 
the English people will never suffer 
the meaning of their language to be 
changed by such men as Mr Plunkett. 
~ Lord Farnham, as a private indi- 
vidual, at a public meeting, applied 
the terms in question toa gigantic cor- 
poration, and if he did this unjustly, 
we will ask every friend of British 
rights and liberties, what there was in 
it to call for the attack of Mr Plun- 
kett. Which is the chapter of the 
Constitution which imposes the 
Trish Attorney-General the duty of 
deft the character of the Romish 
Chorch elander? Where is the 
part of the Constitution which sanc- 
tions a Member of the Government in 
making a furious attack in Parliament 
upon an absent individual, for the ex- 
ercise of one of the clearest of consti- 
tutional rights? This is part of a sys- 
tem which has lately been followed by 
official men, and in the name of the 
Constitution,we protestagainstit. Per- 
haps, however, Mr Plunkett was moved 
to it by the “ impartiality” of the 
Irish government, which has been so 
much talked of. He has been com- 
‘pelled to prosecute Sheil, and *‘ im- 
‘partiali demanded that a blow 
-should struck at the other side ; 
Lord Farnham could not well be pro« 








secuted by the At General for a 
libel on the Romish Chureh, but an’ 
attack in Parliament was a practicable 
matter. 


The wretched squeamishness whieh 
holds that things ought not-+to be calle 
ed by their right names, will neverdo 
for John Bull. This warm, downright, 
plain-spoken personage, could as soon 
change Ireland into a sugar-plum ag 
practise it. Here is a stupendous core 
poration, which, in the face of the 
whole world, deprives a people of many 
of their rights, and keeps them in the 
lowest stage of ignorance, bigotry, su« 
perstition, and fanaticism; yet it is 
not to be spoken against. The quese 
tion is one of fact, and not of opinion, 
Is the Romish Church of Ireland bi- 
gotted and tyrannical? and are the 
Irish Catholics bigoted, superstitious, 
and fanatical ? Let Mr Plunkett bring 
forward his proofs, for his assertions 
will not doin England. The mass of the 
Irish Catholics are utter strangers to 
the real character of their ehurch ; 
ean only be made acquainted with it 
through the Protestants, and yet the 
latter are carefully to conceal the knows 
ledge from them. The Protestants are 
to say to them,—Your church is an 
excellent one—we can say nothi 

ainst it—but ours is a better; an 
this is to cause them to shake off their 
slavery, bigotry, and superstition! Out 
upon the miserable nonsense! Was it 
in this way that the Reformation pres 
vailed in England and Scotland? Did 
such a system ever correct a single 
abuse, or free society from a single 
evil? Were our right of discussion, 
and freedom of the press, given us to 
be used in this manner? If—which 
= almost be doubted—Mr Aber- 
nethy’s assertion be true, that “ there 
is such a thing as common sense,” 
what does common sense say of the 
matter? It says,—Attack the tyranny 
of the Romish Church as you would 
any other tyranny ; place before the 
ignorant layman the u tions and 
errors of this Church ; show him how 
much it imposes upon, and enslaves 
him ; deal forth your thunders against 
those parts of it which are a curse to 
society ; for you have no other means 
of strengthening the established reli- 

ion, or compelling Catholicism to un- 
‘dertake its own reformation. 

And now, touching the Bible meet- 
ings and disputations. Our readers are 
aware that the Bible Societies have no 
especial reference to Ireland and Ca- 
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tholicism ; and that their object, 
fessed and real, is merely to di tribute 
the Bible, without note and comment, 
to such as are willing to receive it. 
For years, the Societies held their an- 
nual meetings in Ireland without in- 
terruption ; but at length these were 
obtruded upon by the Catholic priests 
and demagogues, solely for purposes 
of disputation and tumult. The de- 
elared object of the obtrusions was, to 
t down the Societies and their meet- 
gs. This was the origin of the pub- 
lic discussions between the Protestant 
clergy and the Romish priesthood. 
These discussions, at their commence- 
ment, were actually forced upon the 
Protestants by the priests and dema- 
es. Let it be remembered, that 
was not until the system of “ Con- 
ciliation” was adopted ; that it was not 
until Ireland obtained the Marquis 
Wellesley forits Lord-Lieutenant, and 
Mr Plunkett for its Attorney-General, 
that the Catholics had the audacity to 
attempt to strip the Protestants of some 
of the most sacred of their rights by 
means of the brute forcé of the rabble. 
The priests and demagogues doubt- 
lessly promised themselves an easy 
victory ; they expected that the terror 
of their mobs, the outcry of the libe- 
ral newspapers, and theinfluenceof the 
Conciliatory Government, would at 
once practically suppress the societies, 
They were mistaken. The Protestants, 
to their eternal honour, boldly with- 
stood the attack, and the consequences 
were terrible to their assailants. The 
veil which had been spread over Ca~ 
tholicism was torn to tatters ; the Ca- 
tholics proclaimed what their religion 
really was ; and a feeling of astonish- 
ment and indignation pervaded the 
whole British people. The Dissenters, 
almost in a body, went over to the 
Church, in respect of the Catholic 
Question. In Ireland, all’eyes were 
turned to the Bible discussions—an 
irrepressible spirit of inquiry and ex- 
amination was originated among the 
people—the demand for the Scriptures 
increased so much that it could scarce 
ly be supplied—the priests were dri- 
ven from some of the worst of their 
as, their despotism was shaken, 
in due time came the conversions. 
It was not until the Protestant clergy 
saw what vast benefits the discussions 
which had been forced upon them 
yielded, that they challenged. their 

ts to farther discussions. 

on. XXI. 
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' Now, will any man dare to say, that 
the Protestants of Ireland have not a. 
clear, legal, and constitutional right 
to form themselves into societies, and 
hold public meetings, for the 

of distributing the Bible, and forming 
schools, even though their object be 
mee cee 0 No. If such a traitor 
to right exist, he will not, at any rate, 
a his pets Granting, at 
their meetings inveigh against 
Catholicism, what ist Protoys oe of in- 
fraction of law, or abuse of privilege ? 
pwr | They attack, not indivi- 
duals, but a system—a set of docs 
trines and Jaws at variance with the 
laws of the realm and the rights of the 
subject. In the discussions, 
however, the Protestant clergy care- 
fully avoided all offensive lan ! 

Let us pass from right to expedien« 

cy. The Protestants establish schools 
in which the Scriptures are read, but 
from which all creeds are exclue 
ded ; and they circulate the Scripturés 
without note or comment. If they be 
wrong, why boast of the virtues’ of 
instruction and knowledge? If they 
be wrong, why lament the ignorance, 
barbarism, superstition, vice, and 
crime, of the mass of the Irish people ? 
That an Irishman, and a Member of 
the Government, can be found to dis 
a them A this, is, in ‘our 
judgment, a matter of national degra- 
dation. But then, forsooth, their ob- 
ject is to make proselytes. Well, what 
of this, if they use not the means? 
Why look at their object, when all 
men living know that they merely do 
what is in the highest degree benefi- 
cial to society? Granting that this is 
their object, is it a pernicious one? 
Is it one to be op by the Govern- 
ment? Is Catholicism a thing so pre- 
cious to society and the state, that it 
is not on any account to be weakened ? 
We have sleeuby given the answer. 
It is one of the tous signs of 
the times, that things which are de- 
monstrably of the most beneficial cha- 
racter, are attacked on the ground 
that they are intended to produce 
what their enemies admit would be 
the greatest benefit that could visit 
Ireland and the empire. 

As to the public discussions, no- 
thing better could be imagined for 
purposes of general instruction. Their 
novelty excites general curiosity; the 
speeches are printed, and y read 
by all; —. people at large 

4 
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acquire more knowledge of the real proud superiority over other nations, 
character of the two churches than in correct iadwicige of its precepts 


they could acquire by any other means. 
The Catholic priest can tell his igno- 
rant flock anything without fear of 
contradiction ; but the Catholic dispu- 
tant is compelled to cleave to the truth 
in matters of fact ; and thus the one 
is made to contradict the other in the 
most essential points touching both 
the religions. In these discussions, 
the Protestant disputants appear as 
the champions, not only of their own 
faith, but of the Catholic laity , oped 
the ee nee Nothing ever did -so 
much towards giving the body of the 
people correct knowl of both Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, as those 
have done which have already taken 
place. It has been absurdly said, that 
they are useless, because neither party 
of the disputants can hope to convert 
the other. Who ever ed that 
they would have such an effect? The 
tants are but the counsel of the 

two religions, and the people are the 
: the discussions are held, that 

the nation at large may have the 
most ample information, and the most 
Mer arguments laid before it, on 

sides. 

The Archbishop of Cashel lately 
put forth the unaccountable doctrine, 
that the efforts in favour of the Re- 
formation, whatever they may do in 
other respects, are pretty sure to in- 
jure Christianity in Ireland. Lord 
Helland found this doctrine exactly 
adapted to his calibre, and, having a 
—~ relish for dabbling in ecclesias- 

ical matters, he has warmly espoused 
it. Now, we will ask the Archbishop 
and Lord Holland, what injury the 
Reformation did ‘to Christianity in 
England and Scotland? What injury 
have the religious controversies, and 
the incessant attempts on all sides ta 
make proselytes, done to Christiani- 
a in England? What is the state of 
ity in England, compared 

with its state in such countries as 
Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, where 
igious,controversy and proselytising 
have been wholly, or in the main, un- 
known? + otha in ot such 
controversy and proselytising have 
purged Christianity of a oe and 
pernicious errors, in which bigotry, 
and ing worse, had clothed ic, 


they have placed it before the of 
the whole people in its native ‘parity 
and loveliness; to them we owe our 





and sincere, rational, practical piety: 
They have done more than this. T 
have destroyed spiritual tyranny, ani 
secured the religious liberty of the 
layman. The completing of our reli« 

ious liberty completed our civil li« 
erty, and from both we have reaped: 
the most invaluable benefits. Why 
cannot religious controversy and pros 
pe oe produce the same fruits in 
Ireland which they have produced it 
England? We are very sure, that nei+ 
ther the Archbishop nor Lord Hol« 
land can answer the question. What 
is the state of Christianity in Ireland? 
Look at it amidst the body of theCatho- 
lics—Jook at it amidst a portion of the 
Protestants! Can it- be made worse ? 
No! The leaders of the Reformation 
may comfort themselves with this, 
that, at any rate, they can do no in- 
jury ; if they cannot raise Christiani 
in Ireland, at least they cannot sink it 
lower. To be consistent, Lord Hole 
land ought to cry down instruction 
and discussion as public evils; he 
ought to attack the freedom of the 
press, and the debates of Parliament. 
For his own sake; we exhort his Lorde 
ship to withdraw himself again from 
political life. 

We will not deal harshly with the 
Archbishop of Cashel; but we must 
be permitted to advise him to read the 
oath taken by the clergy—to examine 
certain laws which bear upon the dus 
ties of the clergy—to peruse the New 
Testament—to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the example, 
precepts, and commands of the Di- 
vine Founder of Christianity in all 
matters that affect this question, touche 
ing the Reformation of Ireland. If 
our Saviour had resembled the Arche 
bishop—if the instructions of the one 
had been the same as the instructions 
of the other—what would have been 
the case at present with Christianity ? 
If the example of the Archbishop had 
always been followed, what would 
have been the present condition of 
Protestantism? We dare not express 
all that we feel touching his conduct, 
but we are very sure that this conduct 
will be thought of as it ought to be by 
our countrymen. 

If the Bible meetings and the dis- 
cussions cause riot and insurrection, 
who are to be the rioters and rebels ? 
The - Catholics exclusively. Why ? 
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Are they compelled to attend the meet- 
ings, to accept and read the Bible, to 
listen to the discussions, and to be- 
come proselytes? No. They have 
full liberty to do as they please ; they 
are not molested, or interfered with in 
any way ; all that can be expected, at 
the worst, is, something may possibly 
be said against their religion. The 
Irish Attorney General comes red hot 
to Parliament with the portentous in- 
telligence, that Ireland is in so horri- 
ble a state, that a cause like this will 
excite the Catholics to riot and insur- 
rection, and what does he advise ?— 
That the Protestants shall be protect- 
ed in the exercise of their rights—and 
the Catholics shall be compelled to 
obey the laws? Oh, no! He makes a 
furious attack upon the Protestants 
and their discussions—they alone are 
to blame—they are to be silenced— 
they are practically to be subjected to 
a tyranny of the most abominable de- 
scription—and the Catholics are to be 
supported in establishing such a ty- 
ranny ! 

The fact that the Romish Church 
of Ireland is a tyrannical, bigotted, 
and fanatical one, is here triumphant 
ly established by Mr Plunkett. The 
fact that every friend of the constitu- 
tion, law, right, and liberty, ought to 
do his utmost in favour of the Refor« 
mation, is here rendered unassailable 
by Mr Plunkett. The fact that the 
present Irish Government is the re= 
verse of what it ought to be, and is 
acting on a system alike unconstitu- 
tional and destructive, is here placed 
wholly above question by the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. 

We stand not upon party ground. 
When Ireland, according to the con- 
fession of a Member of its Government, 
is in this horrible state, what is the 
irresistible inference? Is it that the 
Government should thus encourage 
and sanction the Catholics in tramp- 
ling upon the rights of the Protest- 
ants? No. It is, that it should say 
to them—You have liberty to do all 
that your opponents are doing ; the 
are only exercising a privilege whic 
the Constitution gives to you as well 
as to them, and which it is our sacred 
duty to protect ; we will give to your 
Church all lawful and equitable pro- 
tection ; but if it cannot maintain it- 
self against this, it must perish. It 
is, that it should do everything pos- 
sible to weaken the monstrous power 
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which places Ireland in such a stat‘ 
It is, that it should on every occasio™ 
express its abhorrence of the bigotrY 
and intolerance which thus incites on® 
part of the to oppress the other’ 
But attacks like this of the Govern- 
ment upon the Protestants, must ine~ 
vitdbly have the effect of renderi 
the Catholics still more powerful 
ungovernable, of making them still 
more regardless of law and right, and 
of causing that spiritual tyranny to be 
still more omnipotent and destructive, 
which is not more a scourge to the 
Protestants, than to the Catholics 
themselves. 

We will not, however, believe Mr 
Plunkett. The speeches delivered at 
the discussions already held have been 
elaborately reported, and we entreat 
every man to read them attentively, 
who wishes to judge correctly of the 
question. In those of the Protestants, 
everything insulting and inflamma- 
tory is avoided ; and the line is care 
fully drawn between the Romish 
Church in its impersonal character, 
and its living members. We say that 
these discussions will have the best 
effects in familiarizing the mass of the 
people with the nature and exercise of 
right and liberty, in giving to them 
British feelings and habits, and in 
tranquillizing Ireland. 

In what circumstances was the 
Church;placed when the efforts in fa- 
vour of the Reformation commenced ? 
The Romish priests were constantly 
doing their utmost on every side te 
make proselytes, and in consequence it 
was daily losing its members. The ad- 
vocates of the Catholics in Parliament 
were eternally boasting that Catholi- 
cism was increasing, and the Church 
was rapidly losing its laity and sink~ 
ing intoruin. The truth of this was 
wanatenate Was anything then 
said against the proselytizing of the 
pe ? No, it was daubed with every 

ind of eulogy. If any Member of the 
Government had ventured to censure 
it, he would have been borne to the 
dust by Whig clamour. In this alarm- 
ing state of things, the Church had 
but one course before it to save itself 
from destruction, and this it took. 
The Clergy commenced the discharge 
of the duty im upon them by 
their oaths, their religion, and their 
God: in attempting to make prose- 
lytes, they have merely done what the 
Romish priests have done time immes 
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morial. The Reformation is a mea~ 
sure of defence, as well as of aggres~ 
sion; it is one of self- tion, as’ 
well as of conquest. war between 
the two Churches is a war of extermi- 
nation ; and if the established one lay 
down its arms, or act merely on the 
defensive, it must inevitably perish. 
The dissenting bodies of Protestants 
exist through it; it is their shield ; 
and if it fall, Presbyterianism and the 
other modifications of Protestantism 
will soon be banished from Ireland. 
Mr Plunkett declares that he is a 
warm friend to the Church, because it 
forms a powerful bond between Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In what way, as 
we said on a former occasion, does it 
form such a bond? Do its walls, its 
lands, its dues, and its clergy, form 
such a bond, without a laity? No. 
Without a powerful laity, it must be, 
not a bond of union, but a barrier of 
separation. Why is this Church now 
used as a mighty means for inflaming 
the mass of the Irish people against 
this country, and dividing Ireland 
from. Britain? Because it is almost 
without a laity. If half the people in 
ever ~ were its members, these 
would attached to this country, and 
would beat down the prejudices 
of the other half into the mere religious 
rivalry of a sect. The Catholics now 
hope for, and labour to accomplish, 
its total overthrow. Why? Because 
its laity is so feeble. An attempt is 
ai y made, and pretty largely 
su in Parliament, for effecting 
its spoliation. Why? Chiefly because 
its laity is so feeble. If this Church, 
i of Saining additional lay mem- 
bers, lose greater part of the few 
it has, it may easily be foreseen from 
the opinions which prevail in the very 
Cabinet, as well as amidst factions out 
of it, that in a very few years it will 
be scarcely possible to preserve it from 
utter annihilation ; and if it return to 
its former a endurance, it will 
lose most of its present lay members. 
Once more, we say that the Reforma- 
tion is a thing of defence, as well as of 
aggression. The Clergy must zealously 
exert themselves to make proselytes, 
or the Church must lose its laity and 
fall. While, however, Mr Plunkett af- 
fects to venerate the Church as a bond 
of union, he attacks the only thing 
that can make it such a bond,—while 
he speaks of his anxiety for its exist- 
ence, he thwarts to the utmost almost 


the‘only means that can save it front 
tuin. May Heaven vouchsafe it betw 
ter friends and defenders than Mr 
Plunkett! ; 

If the Attorney-General for Ireland 
were somewhat more of a statesmatt 
than he is, he would venerate the 
Church for other reasons—he would 
venerate it as a source of instruction; 
knowledge, morals, and virtue. He 
would venerate it as the corrector of 
religious error, and the di of 
religious freedom. He would venerate 
it asa mighty instrument for remo~ 
ving the blindness, bigotry, supersti-’ 
tion, and slavery of the mass of his 
countrymen ; and for giving to Ire~’ 
land the religious truth, light, know~ 
ledge, peace, and liberty, with their 
inestimable concomitants, which it has 
given to England. 

The question involves other rights 
and liberties beside those of the Pro- 
testants. As laymen of the Church of 
England, we would ever be among the 
first to defend the just rights of our 
excellent clergy, and we would ever 
r t the just rights of any other 
body of religious teachers ; but while 
we would do this, we would jealously 
defend the just rights of our lay 
brethren of all denominations. That 
is not religious liberty which does not 
give liberty to the layman as well as 
to the minister : That nation does not 
enjoy religious liberty, in which the 
laymen are the slaves of the clergy. 
While our modern liberty-mongers 
call themselves the exclusive friends 
of religious liberty, they would make 
the mass of a people the bondsmen of 
a priesthood ; they constantly do their 
utmost to support that religious ty- 
ranny which the Romish Church has 
established over the body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; the religious liberty 
which they uphold converts the priest 
into a despot, and maintains that the 


layman has no right of private judg- © 


ment, has no right to read the Bible, 
to send his children to school, to en« 
ter a different place of worship, and to 
vote at elections, in opposition to the 
mandates of this despot. We cannot 
stoop to the blindness of this; our 
soul turns with scorn from its iniqui- 
ty Our religious liberty must be for 
the many—for the nation—for the 
poor and feeble, as well as for the rich 
and powerful. If we must have a re« 
ligious tyrant, let him be the civil ru- 
ler, rather than the religious teacher, 
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in order that his tyranny may be the 
less ing and grinding. In attack- 
ing the and constitutional rights 
and liberties of the Protestants, the 
Irish Attorney-General attacked the 
legal and constitutional rights and li- 
berties eae re a 
in striking at the meetings, the dis- 
cussions, and the bebieasion he 
struck at _ means = the Catholic 
laity for obtaining Scriptures, 
hols, instruction, the right of pri- 
vate judgment and freedom ; the ef- 
forts that he endeavoured to suppress 
are, in reality, efforts to give all these 
to the Catholic laity. We are not ad- 
vocating compulsion, we are merely 
demanding that the Catholic layman 
shall have liberty of choice ; we are 
merely demanding that he shall have 
knowledge, schools, the Bible, and the 
lawful rights of the subject placed be- 
fore him, and be perfectly free to ac- 
cept, or reject them. Those who will 
not suffer the Protestants to place 
these within his reach, are, in respect 
of tyranny towards him, quite on a 
par with his | er They rivet 
upon his understanding, will, and 
limbs, that last chain which even this 

i cannot rivet; they perfect 

is slavery where it is defective, ex 
clude every glimpse of hope that it 
admits, and carry to the highest point 
its capabilities for producing-evil and 
calamity. 

The circumstances under which the 
Attorney-General for Ireland made 
his first attack on the Reformation, 
deserve serious notice. 

Our readers know that two years 
ago a law was passed to put down As- 
sociations in Ireland: It emanated 
from the Irish Government; it was at 
any rate sanctioned by Mr Plunkett, 

he must have had some share in 

its framing ; and its main object con- 
fessedly was to suppress the Catholic 
Association. Whether this law was 
purposely fashioned in a way to render 
it a nullity—or whether it was drawn 
with so much deplorable incapacity as 
to be incapable of tion—or whe- 
ther it has remained a dead letter from 
the stubborn determination of its pa- 
rents, never to enforce it, save against 
ieti whether any other 

cause has rendered it inoperative, is 
& question which we cannot answer ; 
but we know, in common with every 
one else, that almost ever since it was 
put into the Statute Book, the Catho- 
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existence, and has been guilty of ‘all 
the atrocious enormities which it was 
especially intended to punish : and yet 
not a single attempt to give it 
has been made by its parents. 

As Engli living under the 


conceivable imbecility, which could 
fabricate a law incapable of sustaining 
even an effort to give it motion; 
or at the inconceivable blindness to 
duty, which could suffer a law to: 
amidst the portentous iniquities 
evils it was especially created to coerce 
and annihilate. 

Of this Catholic Association, which 
thus openly exists in defiance and vio- 
lation of this law of the Irish Govern= 
ment, various of the Romish prelates 
and priests are members. One of the 
great objects of the law was to pre~ 
vent the collection of what is 
thefCatholic Rent. Various of the pre- 
lates ostentatiously contribute to this 
rent—some of them have signed re- 
quisitions for, and attended at, public 
meetings, to establish the collection of 
it—and the priests generally are avow~ 
edly its collectors. ; 

We need not a on the publi- 
cations of one of the prelates, Dr 
Doyle. The instructions to the priests 
touching what they ought to do at the 
elections—the foul attacks on the 
Church, Protestantism, and the Bible 
Societies—the vile and inflammatory 
incitements ee "= to ~s 
ignorance an ty) 
by this Reverend tncenlienp--tehaee 
deserves no better a name—are known 
sufficiently. ; 

The rent collected by the Romish 
prelates and priests is partly expended 
in supporting certain I pers. The 
following extract ap in one of 
these newspapers some weeks ago. 

** It appears, however, that these 
Biblicals thought their good offices 
were wanting ; and that the O’Gormans 
and Mahons—the O’Briens and the 
Kilgorey O’Connells were not a bit 
better they ought to be ; and that 
the light of the Gospel was wanting 
to guide the devoted men of Clare to 
eternal happiness. With these feel- 
ings, Mr Synge, with most good natu- 

motives, set up a Bible school. 
But the barbarians of Clare did not 
relish the religious kidnapping which 





duals ‘‘ goaded to their error by the 
exasperating conduct of corrupt and 
interested fanatics,” and adds—“ We 


those of his coadjutors who are now 
so busy interfering with the duties of 
the natural protectors of the people— 
we mean the Catholic clergy os 

We give the extract as we find it ; 
the italics are those of its author. We 
will not waste a word on the bru- 
tal, demoniacal, rack-and-faggot spirit 
which pervades it ; and on its atro- 
cious defence of crime and outrage. 
It will show what those publications 


are, which the priesthood collects the 
zent to support. 
It is not n for us to trace 


the character of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. Its abominable attacks upon 
all that is great and good in the land 
—the foul libels which it inculcates 
—its calls for the spoliation and de- 
struction of the Church—its ranco- 
rous animosity towards England, and 
every thing dear to Englishmen—and 
the excitements which it eternally ap- 
to all the worst passions and 

eelings of the people, are known to 
every one. As a body, the prelates 
and priests are identified with, and 
act as the menials of, this Associa- 
tion. 

At the public meetings of the Ca- 
tholics held throughout Ireland in the 
last twelve months, the same detesta- 
ble spirit was displayed, and the same 
flagitious and criminal sentiments 
were uttered, which disgrace the As- 
sociation. The prelates and priests 
were leading actors at these meetings. 

At the elections, the priests headed 
the mobs, and did their utmost to car- 
ry y rere They aoe 

ighest point possible. employ- 
ed the tyranny and terrors of their re- 
ligion, to render themselves the mo- 
ae of the elective franchise ; 
by the most unconstitutional and 
scandalous means, they made them- 


selves in reality the sole electors at 


J 1 T z | . 
nant against the pe ae pte 
servant against the master ; eo 


stroyed the bonds of society, Tes 
duced innumerable families to ruin,! 

After doing all this—after 
their utmost to aid the Associationin 
filling Ireland with distraction and 
dissension—after compellin 
to tear itself to pieces, while = 
were yet covered with the dust, and 
sweat, and blood of their election exs 
ploits—while the cries of the thous 
sands they had plunged into distress 
and starvation, still rung in the earg 
of the country,—at the very moment 
when they were openly a 
on the laws, and acting as the allies 
and tools of a gang of dem 
who leave nothing unsaid that hu. 
man depravity can utter—who leave 
nothing undone that can stimulate 
the oy to guilt and disaffection 
who for the destruction of the 
Church—who denounce the Union’ 
with England, and who have brought 
Ireland to the very brink of rebele 
lion, the Romish prelates and priests 
thought good to get up what they 
called a petition to Parliament, to as~ 
sure it that they had been vilely slan- 
dered,—that their Church was a most 
immaculate one,—and that themselves 
were the very essence of perfection, 
in respect of loyalty, and obedience to 
law, and spotless principle and con+ 
duct of every description. 

Here was assurance unique and 
inimitable ; it may almost be sus- 
pected that those who could soar to 
it, must be capable of working mira- 
cles. Whom did these reverend pers 
sonages select to present their petition 
to Parliament? They selected Mr 
Plunkett! If this be laughed at as a 
joke—if it be looked on as utterly ine 
credible,—we cannot help it. It is 
matter of physical proof, that they 
actually selected Mr Plunkett, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland ! 

Now, what did Mr Plunkett,—a 
Member of the Irish Government,— 
the Attorney-General for Ireland,— 
say when he presented the petition? 
Did he say, I cannot verify what the 
petitioners assert—they are at this 
moment violating the laws—they are’ 
members and menials of the Associa~ 
tion our law was intended to suppress: 
—they are actively collecting the rent 
our law was intended to extinguish— 
they are extorting money from their: 
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pow blic peace—they inter- 
fered in Seendle unconstitutional 


manner with the freedom oe elec- 
ion—the t up, a war between 
tani a tenant, which ruined 
innumerable families—they oppose, 
in the most obstinate manner, the ef- 
forts of the Protestants to instruct and 
reform the people—and they are the ac- 
tive instruments of those demagogues 
who render Ireland ungovernable ? 
Did Mr Plunkett say this? No. He 
declared that they were what they re= 

nted themselves to be,—that they 
ranked amidst the most pure and me- 
ritorious of his Majesty's subjects— 
that not the laws, not the constitu. 
tional and responsible public function- 
aries, but these prelates and priests, were 
the preservers of the peace of Ireland ! 
_ Posterity will never believe this. 
A Member of the Government cover 
with panegyric men actively employ- 
ed in doing every thing that .a law 
framed by this Government was in- 
tended to prohibit. Who, even now, 
can think it possible? It, nevertheless, 


actually happened. 

If alll this ‘All our readers with im- 
measurable wonder, they will not 
wonder at all, when they are told it 
was when Mr Plunkett presented this 
petition, and spoke in this manner of 
the Romish prelates and priests, that 
he attacked the Reformation—that he 
yirulently attacked the Protestants, 
who were doing their utmost to dis- 
charge their duty to their Church, 
their religion, their countrymen, and 
their country. 

As Mr Plunkett was not dismissed 
from his office within twelve hours of 
the delivery of such a speech—as he 
is still a Member of the Government, 
and as no solemn disavowal of his 
sentiments has been put forth by the 
Ministry,—we will here, as English- 
men, ask the English members of the 
Cabinet, if any such there be, whether 
we ought to obey or to violate the 
laws? Whether we ought to labour 
for the existence and prosperity of the 
Church, or for its overthrow? Whe- 
ther we ought to defend or attack 
order. and the relations of society ? 
Whether the duties of the subject be 
what they were wont to be, or have 
been wholly reversed? We ask from 

other motives than curiosity. 


This was Mr Plunkett's first attack 
on the Reformation ; he made a second 
in the debate on the Catholic Question. 

In this debate, Mr G. Dawson, 
whose sound, practical, masculine une 
derstanding, and manly, patriotic, 
uncompromising it, deserve the 
highest praise, produced a number of 
affidavits to prove how scandalously 
the priests had abused their nny 
at the Waterford election. ‘“ I dis- 
believe them,” ‘exclaimed Mr Plun- 
kett, although it was not possible for 
him to know whether they were true 
or false. His example was followed 
by another minister, whose means of 
judging of their truth were even less 
than his own. That the humblest of 
his Majesty’s subjects have a right to 
be treated with common decency b 
the servants of the State, and that it 
is most abominable in these servants 
to charge them in Parliament, with. 
out proof, with wilful and corrupt 
perjury, are truisms which we need 
not waste words in establishing. Who 
could venture to disbelieve the—I dis« 
believe—of Mr Plunkett ? The House 
of Commons was petrified, and ac- 
ore: at once in the truth of the 
charge of perjury. If Mr Plunkett 
were convinced that several hundreds 
of Catholics had thus perjured them- 
selves, could he find nothing in it to 
lead him to suspect that Catholicism 
had its rotten parts—that it needed re~ 
formation—that it contained what was 
irreconcilable with the foundations of 
law, and destructive to the weal of socie< 
ty ? Could he find nothing in it to lead 
him to fear that the Romish priests 
were not what he had thought them, 
and to think that religious and moral 
instruction might even be beneficial 
to his countrymen r 

The Irish Attorney-General was 
further pressed during the debate, 
touching the election conduct of the 
priests, and he then declared that 
they were justified in all they had 
done,—that they had acted meritori- 
ously, and had merely incited the 
people to patriotism. For the priests 
to use their spiritual tyranny for the 
purpose of ro bing the lawful elector 
of his rights—rendering their Church 
the real electors of Members of Par 
liament—involving the tenants in a 

ruinous conflict with the landlords,— 
and breaking up the very foundations 
of society,—is, in the opinion of a le« 
gal member of the Irish Government, 








——- disavowed by the House 
Commons ;—that House, which 
ought to be, whatever ambition and 
apostasy may have rendered it, the 
ial guardian of popular rights 
and liberties, civil and religious, lay 
as well as clerical. Mr Plunkett as- 
serted that the Romish priests merely 
did what was done + ne regular 
- Where was his evidence? 
when, in his opinion, the Catho- 
lics are capable of swearing anything 
—why he not their affidavits to 
refer to, showing that the regular 
clergy had deprived of the rights 
of Church—excommunicated— 
cursed and consigned to perdition 
from the altar—stripped of bread, 
and expelled from society,—those 
who refused to vote according to their 
mandates? If such affidavits could 
not be obtained, could he not find 
this asserted in the writings of some 
Dr Doyle, or in the speech of some 
demagogue—some member of that 
ng of libellers, who can assert any 
thing that can be expressed by human 
lan ? If this slander of the cler- 
not even been insinuated by 
fhe very worst mémber of the Catho- 
lic Association, could not Mr Plun- 
kett assert, on his own knowledge, 
that the discipline of the Established 
Church was as tyrannical as that of 
the Romish one, and that the clergy 
of the one exercised that despotism 
which was exercised by the other? 
If he could not even do this—if what 
he asserted was a physical impossibi- 
lity—if it were demonstrably impos- 
sible for the clergy to do what the 
iests did, and to exercise other than 
and constitutional influence,— 
why did he cast upon them and the 
Church the calumny ? 
One truth may be gathered from 
all this, which we think will not be 
uestioned by any man living ;—it is, 
Mr Plunkett ought never to fill 
any public situation, in which he 
t be able _ influence, in = 
smallest ee, appointment o 
the Irish = 
In the course of his speech, he was 
represented to say, that the disabili- 
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deprived the Catholics 
ties i Ca of 
rights, and that they durst not 
maintained if these Catholics ware 
Englishmen ;—he was represented to 
say something much worse. Why did 
not the Irish Attorney-General say, 
that a deprived “y igh of 
peop England of their rights, 
depriving them of the elective raat 
chise, and eligibility for a seat in-Par. 
liament ; and that they would. be 
justified in obtaining these rights by 
rebellion? Why did he not maintain 
that the English constitution knows 
nothing of qualification—that it pla. 
ces all men on an exact equality— 
that it makes no distinction between 
the loyal and the disloyal, the honest 
and the knavish—that a man of the 
most dangerous opinions and connex- 
ions has the same right to public 
trusts as one of the most opposite de« 
scription—and that if it were matter 
of proof that the removal of the dis- 
abilities would destroy civil and reli- 
gious freedom, they still ought to be 
removed ? Why did he not main 
that the public weal is nothing—that 
the opinion of the majority is nothing 
—that rights ought to be defined, not 
by the authorities appointed by the 
constitution and laws for the " 
but by the Romish Church,—und that 
this Church cannot say or do anything 
that can disqualify the members for 
being the legislators and ministers of 
the empire? Speak of the principles 
of the constitution, and the duties and 
wers of Parliament! if Mr Plun« 

t’s doctrine be just, what right 
have they to interfere with individu- 
al caprice, or corporate usurpation? 
Well night Mr Brougham pronounce 
his speech to be inimitable! Well 
might Mr Peel call his doctrines abo- 
minable ones ! Well has it been said 
that Sheil will be most unjustly dealt 
with if he be convicted at his prose- 
eution! It is not to be wondered at 
that the Catholics trample upon the 
laws and the rights of the Protestants, 
and that Ireland is distracted, con- 
vulsed, and ungovernable. 

As men not living under the meri- 
dian of Ireland, and not being bound 
by the maxims of the Irish govern- 
ment, ——— ee of doc 
trines flatly opposed to the prinei 
of the pos Br. ase and si» 
not only of right and freedom, but of 
the very foundations of society. If 
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they had been put forth by a man 
mnconnected with office, we should 
not have passed them in silence ; but 
when they have emanated from a 
Member of the Government, it is 
doubly our duty to hold them up to 
a@ general reprobation. That which 
is applied to one part of the United 
Kingdom, may easily be applied to 
another; and there are not many 

between the advancing of a 
principle by official men, and the re- 
duction of it into a law. If proselyti- 


ing, religious discussion, the esta- 
biking ing of schools, and the circula- 
ting of the Scriptures, are to be pro- 
hibited in Ireland, how long are they 
to - hina _ England? If the 
Trish layman ought to be a slave, wh 

ought the English layman to be 
free? If the rights of the Irish Pro- 
testants are to be attacked, why are 
those of the British ones to be spared ? 
If the Romish Church is to monopo- 
lise the elective franchise in Ireland, 
why not allow it to do the same 
ee the whole United King- 


The Catholic Question is, it seems, 
to be again in effect discussed in the 
House of Commons during the ses- 
sion ; had not this been the case, we 
should not have bestowed on it any 
general notice. 

It is a truth which no man will 
venture to dispute, that the parliamen- 

discussion of this Question adds 
mightily to the divisions and distrac- 
tions of Ireland; that it increases 
greatly the means of the demagogues 
and their newspapers, for producing 
mischief; and that it operates most 
perniciously against every thing that 
is attempted in favour of the best in- 
terests of the Irish people. When this 
is the case, we will ask, not the Plun- 
ketts and Broughams—not the party 
bigots and fanatics—but those parlia- 
mentary advocates of the Catholics, 
whose advocacy springs from honesty 
and patriotism, from a disinterested 
anxiety to promote the interests of 
both Ireland and Britain, why this 
Question is to be twice discussed in the 
House of Commons in the same ses- 
sion? Whether these men be Irish, 
Scottish, or English, we call upon 
them to answer us. 

Was not the late discussion a most 
They will not deny it. 
Were the members present too few in 
number to speak the sense of the 

Vor. XXI. 
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House of Commons? They will ad- 
mit that it took place in the fullest 
House ever known, and that the ma- 
jority was against them. Were the 
majority and minority so constituted, 
that the latter spoke the sense of the 
country? They must reply in the ne« 
gative. 

The Whigs now make the Catholic 
Question a leading party one ; upon,it 
they rest their main dependence for 
admission to power. The minority 
therefore comprehended the whole of 
the-Whig close borough members. 
Half the Ministers now make it a 
leading party question, and the mino= 
rity comprehended a large portion of 
the Tory close borough a ar The 
Romish church has practically con- 
verted many of the places of Ireland 
which send members to Parliament in- 
to close boroughs, and it has now about 
as many such boroughs as either the 
Whigs or the Tories. Its close bo- 
rough members were included in the 
minority. The minority was thus 
composed, to a very great extent, of 
members, in the election of whom, 
the community had not shared ; and 
who had been chosen by individuals 
or bodies having a deep personal or 
party interest in the question, distinct 
from all public interests. The majo-« 
rity comprehended only a part of the 
Tory close borough members ; it con- 
sisted, in the main, of members re- 
turned by places in which the vote 
was free,—in which the sentiments of 
the community could be fairly collect~ 
ed and embodied in the representative. 

That the majority spoke the senti-« 
ments of the vast overwhelming ma< 
jority of the country, whether rank, 
wealth, intelligence, integrity, virtue, 
or numbers be looked at, is undenia- 
ble. 

Why then are we to have this se- 
cond discussion? Have the House of 
Commons and the country reversed 
their opinion? Has any change taken 
place in the nature of the question ? 
Are the Catholics standing forward 
with the offer of securities, and with 
proofs that they have wholly altered 

ei r principles, feelings, and conduct? 
o! 

If it were possible, by the combina- 
tion of the three great borough inte- 
rests, to force a bill for the removal of 
the disabilities through both Houses, 
and to extort for it the Royal assent, 
we will ask — whom we speak, 
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whether such a bill ought to be pass- 
ed, against the strong and decided opi- 
nion of the immense majority of the 
nation? As odd uses have lately been 
made of the term Faction, we will 
here define it. The petty minority, 
which, by such an unnatural and un- 
constitutional combination as we have 
described, makes the most sweeping 
and hazardous changes in the laws 
and constitution, in direct opposition 
to the opinions of the overwhelming 
majority—this minority is a Faction, 
if it be possible for such a thing as a 
faction to have existence. 

Granting that from accident, or any 
other cause, the question might be 
carried by a — majority in the 
Lower House, could it be carried in 
the House of Lords? Could the assent 
of the Crown be obtained? The men 
to whom we speak know that the 
question does not turn on a small, 
changing majority in the House of 
Lords ; they know that, in this House, 
the majority is great and unconquer- 
able; and that from it, and other 
causes, the removal of the disabilities 
is an utter impossibility. They know 
that this utter impossibility is created, 
not by party or faction, but by the 
full, fair, and proper working of the 
constitution. 

Why then, we say once more, are 
we to have this second discussion ? 
To fan party fury in Ireland—to assist 
the demagogues—to counteract to the 
utmost every thing that may be likely 
to yield to Ireland tranquillity and be- 
nefit? That it must do all this, is de- 
monstrable. We ask the men we are 
addressing, how they can reconcile it 
with their sense of duty, to attempt 
what they know to be an utter impos- 
sibility, when they are certain that 
the attempt will produce no benefit 
of any kind, and will produce ‘evils 
like these. 

Well might Mr G. Dawson implore 
the House of Commons to dispose of 
the Question finally, in one way or the 
other! The Catholic Question ope- 
rates as an eternal pestilence to Ire- 
land : it blasts every interest of the 
unhappy sister island—it stifles every 
effort to better the condition of the 
people—it turns rulers and statesmen 
into fools and madmen, and reverses 
every principle of truth and common 
reason, in every thing relating to Ire- 
land. In that portion of the United 


Kingdom, this trebly accursed Question 
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suspends the laws, reduces the cons 
stitution to a nullity, and. annihilates 
the Government. : 

You say that Ireland is convulsed 
and ungovernable—that it is on the 
brink of rebellion—that the preserva- 
tion of its peaee depends on the Ro- 
mish clergy. In this horrible state of 
things, what kind of a Government do 
you give it? Is your selection of its 
rulers governed y their fitness for 
the discharge of their constitutional 
functions? No. You select violent 
party men—you select them on the 

rinciple that one-half shall be fierce 
iy opposed to the other, in the party 
questions which distract it—you give 
it, in reality, not rulers, but hostile 
party leaders; not a Government to 
enforce the laws and preserve order, 
but agitators to stir up strife and in. 
subordination. 

How does that monstrous thing 
work, which you call the Irish Go 
vernment? It measures everything, 
as it must do from its nature, not by 
law and fitness, but by party interests, 
If its members could discover an evil, 
or a good, having no connexion with 
the Catholic Question, they might be 
unanimous respecting it, and do their 
duty ; but, unhappily, a fatal ingenu- 
ity links everything in Ireland to this 
Question. If the enforcement of an 
old law, or the creation of a new one, 
be called for, its effects upon party in- 
terests, and not the public weal, must 
be looked at ; and if it be found thatit 
would weaken one party and strength- 
en the other, your Government goes to 
loggerheads with itself, and nothing 
can be done, whatever may be the 
wants of the community. Or, if ones 
half of your Government can gain the 
ascendency over the other, then every 
thing is done with a view to crush one 
party, and render the other omnipo« 
tent, whatever the consequences may 
be to the people at large. 

A Government properly constituted, 
rules almost as much by its moral 
weight as by its deeds ; but the moral 
weight of your Irish Government has 
a direct tendency to render the people 
ungovernable. They ascribe every 
thing that it does to party and corrupt 
motives in the one half or the other. 
Are the laws enforced, or are they 
suffered to be idle, or are new ones 
enacted, stiJl the cry is, that it is done 
to favour, or injure, a party. Each 
party imagines that its excesses will 
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its friends in the Government ; 

and that, through the favour of these 
friends, it may trample upon the laws 
with impunity. The misdeeds of the 
one are connived at, and this stimu- 
lates the other to misdeeds, until each 
endeavours to surpass the other in do- 
ing the very things that the Govern 
ment ought to punish, in order to 
lease the Government. They do not 

ook upon it as a Government, for they 
find in it only party leaders. What 
care they for its professions of impar- 
tiality? They know from its words 
and deeds, that it is not impartial. 

They find, in the parliamentary speech- 
es of its divisions, their worst conduct 
palliated and defended. 

When the Catholic Question was 
debated in the House of Lords two 
years ago, your Lord Lieutenant con- 
fided his proxy to the leading Catholic 
advocate in that house. This advocate 
boasted of this at a public meeting of 
Catholics held in London immediately 
after, at which.O’Connel and Shiel 
were present, and the most inflam- 
matory, scurrilous, and abominable 
speeches were uttered. We need not 
again describe the speech of your At- 
torney-General for Ireland delivered 
in the present Session. When the 
people have a Lord Lieutenant and 
an Attorney-General who thus prove 
themselves to be furious party zealots, 
how is it possible for them to expect 
impartial government? How can it be 
expected that such conduct in the ru< 
lers will not stimulate both parties to 
madness ? 

Your two-headed Whig and Tory 
Government at home is formed on the 
same principle in so far as regards 
Ireland. Everything that it does re- 
specting that part of the United King- 

m, must be done with reference to 
the Catholic Question, if this question 
be in the least implicated. Instead, 
therefore, of being a check upon, or 
court of appeal from, the Irish Go- 
vernment, it renders the powers of the 
latter perfect for producing evils. 

. What has all this produced? A 
specimen of mal-government and mis- 
government, wholly inimitable ; a state 
of society abounding with every thing 
that can make man depraved and 
wretched. 

Here is your Catholic Association— 
a body which has usurped various of 
the functions of the Government. It 
levies taxes, abrogates the laws, takes a 
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anaes anions law-suits, oppress- 
es the people in every imaginable way, 
and practically canis louttenbeich ve - - 
pel one part of the community to ruin, 
starve, and banish the other. It in- 
terfered with the elections in the 
most unconstitutional and scandalous 
manner; it not only destroyed the 
freedom of the vote, but it filled whole 
districts with ejectments, ruin, and 
starvation. It has converted the Ro- 
mish clergy into a mass of political 
agitators and incendiaries, labouring 
in every part to produce disorder and 
mischief. It has established a system 
of terror and proscription against all 
who may venture to oppose it; it has 
openly called itself, not only the Par- 
liament, but the Government of Ire- 
land ; it has openly asserted the re- 
gularly appointed Government to be 
its subordinate, and under its control. 
Need we point to the foul libels—the 
iniquitous doetrines—the atrocious 
falsehoods—the flagitious incitements 
to guilt, turbulence, and insubordi- 
nation, which it eternally circulates 
throughout Ireland? You say that Ire« 
land is convulsed and ungovernable— 
that it is on the brink of rebellion— 
and you know that it is rendered so 
by this Association. You know that 
it is this Association which maddens 
the people, and that they would be 
peaceable and obedient were it not in 
existence. Wesay—you KNOW IT: 
NOT THE SMALLEST DOUBT DARKENS 
YOUR KNOWLEDGE. 

We ask you, if an Association like 
this was ever tolerated in any civilized 
country. We ask you, if such an Ase 
sociation could exist in any country 
without being a consuming curse, and 
without bringing upon society the ter- 
rible evils which cover Ireland? We 
ask you, if the most strained inter- 
pretation of any principle of the con- 
stitution, law, right, privilege, hones 
ty, justice, or common sense, would 
sanction the-existence of this Associa 
tion? Lay your hands upon your 
hearts—atiswer before God and your 
country—and your reply will be, No! | 

While you thus know that this As- 
sociation commits all these atrocities ; 
that it places Ireland in such a dread¢ 
ful condition ; that its continued ex- 
istence will involveIreland in'the blood 
and horrors of civil war ; and that its 
existence is reprobated by every known 
principle that ought to govern human 
action—what is your conduct? You 
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not only tolerate this Association, but, 
in effect, you sanction its guilt, and 
act as its allies. If a word be said 
against it in the House of Commons, 
up starts a host of members like Mr 
Brougham, to protest that it is a most 
legal, constitutional, and beneficial 
body, and that it ought to govern Ire- 
land. The political enormities of its 
priestly minions are defended and eu- 
logised in Parliament by your Irish 
Attorney-General. This Attorney- 
General, who is understood to be the 
organ of = Lord Lieutenant, advo- 
cates its leading object in the legisla- 
ture, by sentiments worthy of the 
worst of its leaders. Its leaders pub- 
licly boast that the Government is with 
them, favours them, and wil] take no 
steps against them. It is aided by the 
moral weight and influence of the Go- 
vernment. The conduct of half your 
English Ministers tends to strengthen 
and protect it, and the other half look 
at it with silent apathy. While one 
part of the House of Commons says 
and does nothing, speech after speech, 
and motion after motion, continually 
emanate from the other part; the 
main object of which is to stab the 
Protestants, to infuriate the Catholics, 
and to encourage and aid this Asso- 
ciation. From the inaction of the one 
side, and the proceedings of the other, 
it is practically supported by the Irish 
Government, the British Government, 
and the House of Commons. 

Now, why do you suffer an Asso- 
ciation like this to exist? Do you tell 
us that it is unconquerable ? Weknow 
better ; we know that the Constitution 
is not so imperfect ; we know that the 
might of the law could strike it to the 
dust in an instant. Do you tell us that 
it is spared because it assists what you 
call Catholic Emancipation? Why 
— ga athena ah Not because 

King, the Ministry, or party is 
against it ; but because the ean 
dent, legal, and constitutional majo- 
rity im Parliament, and the country, 
oppose it; because it is refused by 

only power known to the consti- 
tution and laws that could grant it. 
Because, therefore, you cannot carry 
this measure by lawful means, you 
would carry it by the destruction of 
law ; because you cannot carry it by a 
parliamentary majority, you would 
— it by an Irish rebellion; you 
would make a gigantic change in the 
Jaws and Constitution, by trampling 
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beth under your feet; you would 
emancipate the Irish Catholics 
scourging and ruining Ireland. But 
you know that the Association, ins 
stead of aiding, is the worst enemy of 
Emancipation ; you know that it, and 
the Romish clergy, drew, and ex 

to the gaze of the world, that hideous 
picture of the present doctrines and 
practice of Catholicism, which turned 
the Dissenters against the Catholics, 
and made the nation unanimous, ale 
most to a man, in defending the dis. 
abilities. 

Why, then, do you suffer this Asso- 
ciation to exist? The true reason is; 
its suppression would injure the filthy 
personal and paltry interests of some 
of your public men and factions. Sup- 
press it, and you annihilate half of 
each of your two Governments. An 
attempt to suppress it would strip va- 
rious members of both of popularity,— 
Whig and Catholic supporters—the 
favour of that proprietor of a thou. 
sand-and-one close boroughs, the Ro- 
mish Church—and place and payer. 
Were it suppressed, the mock patriots 
and liberals of Parliament could no 
longer dilate on the turbulence and dis- 
affection of Ireland, and threaten you 
with an Irish war, for not scattering to 
the winds the rights and liberties of 
Britain. Things are in that portentous 
situation, that upon its existence 
pends the existence of your Ministry. 
Place must be preserved—populari 
must be preserved—party weapons and 
power must be preserved—themes of 
declamation mustbe preserved ; though 
the price be the tears and sufferings of 
millions, the distress and ruin of a 
whole people ! 

Remove the cause, or shed no more 
crocodile tears over the effects ; crush 
the Association, or cease the miserable 
mockery of lamenting over the outrage 
and disaffection it produces. 

The Romish clergy act as the me« 
nials of this Association throughout 
Ireland. You are acquainted with the 
gigantic means of tyranny which they 
possess, and with the tremendous au- 
thority which they exercise over the 
body of the people. They extort mo- 
ney for it from their flocks, to be ap- 
plied to the most pernicious uses ; they 
circulate for it the most wicked and 
baleful political doctrines in every ho- 
vel. They interfered at the elections 
in a manner that violated all the ier 
ciples which have hitherto been held 
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to form the basis of your constitution 
and liberties ; they not only deprived 
the elector of his right, but - filled 
whole districts with ruin, distress, 
strife, and outrage. They are occupy- 
ing the first rank in political faction, 
and employing their religious autho-~ 
rity in promoting the most destructive 
polit objects. 

What is your conduct? Do you 
drive them back to their religious da- 
ties? Do you throw your shield over 
their lay- victims, and protect the con- 
stitution, and the rights of the sub- 
ject, from their scandalous usurpa- 
tions? Do you raise a bulwark be- 
tween them, and the existence of re- 
ligion, the weal of society, the peace, 
comfort, and political freedom of the 

le? No. One part of your Irish 
Government defendsand eulogises what 
they do, and the other part is silent ; 
one leading part of your English Go- 
vernment defends them, and the other 
part is mute and motionless. Your 
two Governments in effect support 
them. A solitary member of your Par- 
liament perhaps raises his voice against 
their proceedings, but, as a whole, 
your Parliament looks on with ap- 
plauding silence. 

We will now put to ne these ques 
tions. Is not this conduct of the Ro- 
mish clergy reprobated by, and de- 
structive to, religion ? Is it not prohi- 
bited by the whole spirit and practice 
of your constitution? Does it not ope- 
rate, in the most fatal manner, upon 
the morals, peace, and general inte- 
rests of the people? Does it not teach 
the people to trample upon the laws, 
and despise their civil s? Would 
it not produce the most intolerable 
evils in any country whatever? You 
cannot—you dare not—reply in the 
negative. 

Why, then, do you not do your 
duty, and apply a remedy? Because 
it would weaken one side on the 
Catholic Question—because, in your 
wretched party broils, it would alter 
the chances of defeat and victory—be- 
cause it would bring the jarring parts 
of = two Governments into conflict, 
and cause them to destroy each other 
—because it would deprive a dozen 
or two of official men of place and 
power. 

Your system of manufacturing free- 
holders in Ireland, is admitted by all 
sides to be a prolific source of penury, 
idleness, guilt, and wretchedness. Its 
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production of these is now increased 
tenfold by the political despotism of 
the priests. That it stands upon a 
principle false, pernicious, and at va- 
riance with the spirit of your consti-< 
tution—that it strips the aristocracy 
of its proper influence—that it gives a 
most dangerous portion of political 
power to the Catholic Association and 
priesthood, and enables them to de- 
stroy the relations of society—and 
that it causes the Romish Church to 
be, beyond all comparison, the most 
mighty political corporation in the 
United Kingdom—enables it to select 
and control a large number of yout 
parliamentary representatives — and 
arms it with power alike gigantic, un- 
constitutional, and mischievous ;—are 
things which are above question. You 
KN ow that their truth is unassailable. 
Why, then, do you whimper, and 
whine, and groan over this, and still 
leave it unmolested? Why do you 
trumpet forth its terrible consequen- 
ces, and still not stir a finger to pre- 
vent them? Because, forsooth, the 
Catholics will not have the system al 
tered. Do they then deny that it is 
a plague to society? No, they dis« 
tinctly admit it, but its alteration 
would diminish their election influ- 
ence. An evil, then, of the first mag« 
nitude—an evil yielding such fruits 
—an evil which threatens ultimately 
to lay your Church, Constitution, and 
everything dear to you, in ruins, is 
not to be touched, lest the election- 
influence of the Catholics should be 
narrowed! Have you no other rea 
sons? Yes. If you do your duty, you 
derange your party-matters on the Cae 
tholic Question—you destroy the Ca- 
binet by intestine war—you upset 
your two Governments. Duty! No, 
no; where personal and party profit 
are at stake, who can think of duty? 
That the mass of the people of Ire« 
land are barbarous, ignorant, supers 
stitious, and fanatical, is universally 
acknowledged. That their being thus, 
fills Ireland with vice and crime, and 
contributes materially to render the 
Association and priesthood what they 
are, is alike undeniable. You know, 
that the efficient remedy—and -the 
only remedy—for this, is proper reli- 
gious and moral instruction. Do you 
give it? No; you do your utmost to 
prevent it from being given. Your 
constitution and laws expressly com- 
mand your clergy to dispense it ; and 
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your Irish Government, as far as it 
can, prohibits them from using the 
only effectual means. What is this 
ormation in reality? It is the re« 
formation, not only of the opinions, 
but of the actions of the people ; it is 
the conversion of the people to moral- 
ity, loyalty, obedience to law, and 
peace ; it is the overthrowing of the 
wer of the Association and priest- 
ood ; it is the extending to Ireland 
of the operation of your constitution 
and laws; it is the changing of the 
Union from an empty name into a 
real and solid substance. You know 
this to be indisputable. Yet this Re- 
formation is virulently attacked by a 
Member of the Irish Government, va- 
rious members of Parliament, and the 
instruments of some of your factions. 
The attempts to make proselytes from 
Catholicism are spoken of, by your 
two Governments and Parliament, as 
though they were unpardonably crimi- 
nal. Your official men resort to the spi- 
rit of Eastern despotism, if they cannot 
yet introduce the practice; and they 
pronounce a whisper against the Ro- 
mish Church to be an offence, and tor- 
ture into guilt the exercise of the clear- 
est rights on the part of the Protest- 
ants. What causes these monstrous 
proceedings ? The support of the Ca- 
tholics must not belost—that enormous 
boroughmonger, the Romish Church, 
must be protected, and protected too 
in a manner consistent with its own 
doctrines and spirit, lest its parlia- 
mentary votes should be withdrawn 
—the balance on the Catholic Ques- 
tion must be kept from change—your 
Ministers must retain their places. 
You distinctly see these various evils 
—you own them to be evils so im- 
mense, that they blast all the interests 
of Ireland, and grievously injure those 
of the empire. While you do this, 
you Know that your whole conduct 
must enlarge them, and is enlarging 
them, to the utmost. You know, 
that the direct tendency of this con- 
duct is to teach the Catholics to scorn 
the laws, to place them above the 
laws, to render them ungovernable, 
and to incite them not only to op- 
press, but to exterminate, the Pro« 
testants. You xnow, that it is this 
conduct which has rendered the Ca« 
tholics so mighty and so turbulent. 
You know, that this conduct adds 
immensely to the power of the Catho- 
lic Association and priesthood—in- 
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cites them to every kind of tyranny 
and usurpation—feeds and extends the 
bad feelings and conduct of the 
—and renders the Romish Church al. 
Inost omnipotent in everything, whe. 
ther the people, the laws, or the Go. 
vernment be looked at. You Know, 
that this conduct is strengthening g 
religion which has the most baleful 
effects on the interest of the indivi. 
dual and the yes in every na 
tion in which it flourishes—and that 
it is rendering invulnerable a gigantic 
porn in the United Kingdom, which 

as made an alarming inroad on the 

freedom of your House of Commons, 
which openly prohibits the exercise of 
some of the most important of the 
rights of the subject, which calls aloud 
for the destruction of the ecclesiasti- 
cal part of the constitution, and which 
carries on an eternal war against all the 
elements of civil and religious frees 
dom. You know that you have made 
this power so mighty already, that it 
bends, controls, and dictates to your 
Irish Government—causes your Eng. 
lish Government to tremble and crouch 
before it—and awes, divides, and ine 
fluences your Legislature. 

A specimen of misrule, so finished 
in all its parts, and so incessant and 
comprehensive in its operation, cannot 
be found in the whole circle of histo. 
ry- Speak of the tyranny of an abso. 
lute Monarch! Compared with this in 
nature, it would be the perfection of 
government ;—compared with this in 
consequences, it would fill Ireland 
with blessings. Look at the millions 
whom this is now overwhelming with 
misery—look at the terrible future it 
is creating, not only for Ireland, but 
for England, and the whole empire— 
look at what it is doing to the present 
generation, and preparing for poste. 
rity, and then answer us, whether 
there be anything in the whole ran 
of guilt which it does not comprehend, 
or anything in the whole range of 
punishment which it docs not des 
serve ? 

If the interests of the Protestants 
be below your notice, are you benefits 
ting the Catholics? You are benefit 
ting the priests, the demagogues, and 
the aristocracy ; but you are grinding 
the great body to powder. You are 
benefitting a few hundreds, by giving 
them what they have no right to, but 
you are robbing as many millions of 
every thing they ought to possess. 
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Do you benefit the poor Catholic, by 
depriving him of schools and the Scrip- 
tures, by stripping him of all liberty 
of judgment and deed in religious 
matters, by making his priest the ty- 
rant of his thoughts and, actions, and 
by taking away the only means that 
can enable him to escape from his sla- 
very? Do you benefit him by sub- 
jecting him to the extortions of the 
Association, and the ejectments of his 
landlord? Do you benefit him by 
teaching him to despise and violate 
the laws,—by giving him the worst 
feelings and habits,—by bringing 
him under the operation of the In- 
surrection Act, and goading him to 
the fate of the felon or rebel? Do 
you benefit him, by planting him on 
a potatoe-garden to starve,—by in- 
volving him in war with his landlord, 
—by bringing him and his family to 
ruin and hunger? Do you BENEFIT 
HIM, BY SURROUNDING HIM WITH 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE THING THAT 
CAN MAKE HIM A BIGOT, A FANATIC, 
A SAVAGE, A BEGGAR, A CRIMINAL, 
AND A TRAITOR? Look amidst the 
Catholics to ascertain the effects of 
your benefits, but look beyond the 
priesthood and the Association. Look 
at the mass—at the whole of the Ca 
tholics except a mere handful—and 
you will then be convinced, that if 
you wish to curse them with every- 
thing that can be a curse to man, wo- 
man, and child, you have nothing to 
do but to persevere in your present 
pn . 

If you expect that you are prepa- 
rin ; rThonsn9 for whe you call Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, ought you to 
scourge and sacrifice the body of the 
Catholics in this manner, to obtain 
what can only benefit a few indivi- 
duals? But you know that you are 
doing what is exactly calculated to de- 
feat such Emancipation. You know 
that you are rendering every objection 
that is urged against it unanswerable, 
—that you are causing the British peo- 
ple to be still more unanimous and de- 
cided in their opposition to it, and that 
you are strengthening that power in 
England, which would crush your 
ricketty Cabinet to atoms, should it be 
likely to be forced through the Legis- 
lature. You are therefore in reality 
thus scourging and sacrificing the 
body of the Catholics, meee to ren- 
der Emancipation an impossibility. 

Granting that you could carry your 
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object, you ought, if you be not the 
enemies of the Church, the Constitu- 
tion, and popular rights and liberties, 
to draw round them every practicable 
security. You cannot fabricate any 
security in the shape of law and re-= 
striction, that would be worth a puff 
of smoke. You seek to destroy the 
only effectual securities of this kind 
that could be formed; and the pro« 
per qualification of the Catholics for 
the exercise of power, would be the 
only security ee could replace them 
with. You should divest the Catho- 
lics of pernicious principles and feel< 
ings,—subject them to the rules that 
govern your Pad conflicts,—teach 
them to obey the laws, and to respect 
the rights of others,—destroy the re< 
ligiofis despotism that cements them 
together, and exercises over them irre« 
sistible authority,—strip them of all 
improper election control,—and di< 
vide and weaken them to the utmost. 
Instead of this, you are labouring 
with all your might to disqualify 
them utterly. You are filling them 
with everything that can make them 
dangerous,—you have rendered them 
lawless,—you have exalted them from 
subjects into rulers, for they govern, 
far more than they are governed by, 
your two Governments,—and you are 
straining every nerve to make them as 
unanimous, as numerous,assubservient 
to their Church, as potent in election 
influence, and as invincible as possi< 
ble. You leave nothing undone, that 
is calculated to stimulate them to make 
the very worst uses of political power, 
and to enable them to produce with 
it the very utmost measure of national 
injury and calamity. 

If youcould carry your Emancipation, 
what benefit would it yield to Ireland ? 
Would the Catholic close-borough 
members of that overgrown borough- 
monger, the Romish Church, be the 
astounding magicians to remove Ire 
land’s evils? Cannot you be made 
statesmen, until the O'Connels_ and 
Shiels are put into your House of Com« 
mons to repeat to you Bishop Doyle’s 
lessons? You say that your nostrum 
will give peace to Ireland,—where are 
your proofs? You xnow that Eman- 
cipation is only one of the many ob- 
jects of the Catholics,—that their 
thirst for political power is so great, 
that they will keep their body in 
wretchedness, rather than hazard the 
loss of a particle of their election ins 
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fluence,—that for the sake of such 
power, they are clamouring for the 
estruction of the Protestant corpora- 
tions,—and that they proclaim, they 
will endeavour incessantly to despoil 
and overthrow the Established Church, 
and to annihilate the influence of the 
Protestants to the utmost. You KNow 
that the Protestants and the Catholics 
must be, in the nature of things, two 
distinct rival political bodies,—that 
the working of your constitution must 
hourly place before them objects to 
contend for,—and that they must be 
kept in everlasting contention. You 
know all this, and still you pretend 
that Emancipation would produce har- 
mony! Poor England, to have fallen 
to the degradation of being compelled 
to listen to you! You KNOW IN wouR 
HEARTS that Emancipation would yield 
scarcely any benefit in respect of peace, 
and that it would aggravate, and not 
mitigate, Ireland’s leading evils. 
When you know this, and when 
you xkNow that Emancipation is an 
utter impossibility, why do you not 
attempt to remove Ireland’s guilt and 
misery? Does it follow, that because 
you cannot carry your measure, the 
Association ought to plunge Ireland 
into rebellion? Does it follow, that 
because you cannot carry it, the priests 
ought to be converted into political in- 
cendiaries? Does it follow, that because 
you cannot carry it, all proper instruc- 
tion ought to bewithhe!d from the peo- 
ple? Does it follow, that because you 
cannot carry it, society ought to be 
compelled to stab, and torture, and 
destroy itself? Does it follow, that 
because you cannot carry it, the laws 
ought to be trampled on, the most de- 
structive guilt ought to be tolerated, 
the most crying evils ought. to be 
spared, and six or seven millions of 
people to be scourged by every thing 
that can be a scourge to the human 
race? If there be one man left in 
our English Cabinet, who is yet Eng- 
ish in blood and soul—who yet feels 
the old English leaven working within 
him—who can yet find anything to 
love in old English feeling—and who 
can yet think that there is truth in 
old English principle and common 
sense,—to that man we put the ques- 
tions. We ask that man, what natu- 
ral connexion there is between the 
evils we have named, and the Catholic 
Question? and why nothing is done 
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for Ireland’s benefit, because this ac. 
cursed Question is agitated ? 

By merging everything connected 
with Ireland in this Question, you 
convert every man, woman and child, 
of that unhappy island, into furious 
party zealots ; and you render the 
Irish Members of Parliament the bane 
of their country. Of nothing can an 
Irishman think or speak, save the Ca- 
tholic Question. An Irish Member 
cannot deliver a speech, but it must 
be based upon it ; if he makes a mo- 
tion respecting the laws, the admini- 
stration of the laws, local improve. 
ments, the poor-rates, the regulation 
of the butter-trade, the making of a 
road, or any other matter, still, every 
sentence must refer to, and his whole 
drift must be the support of, one.side 
or the other of the Catholic Question, 
This baleful party spirit in the Irish 
Members, causes them to disregard all 
the real interests of their country ; 
and makes them purveyors of ‘party 
rancour, and agents of crime and mi- 
sery. 

a Free-trade measures bear ten 
thousand times more powerfully on 
the interests of the fanaa than 
the Catholic Question. By these mea- 
sures you are destroying Ireland's 
market—stripping it of its last frag- 
ments of property—taking from the 
mass of its inhabitants the last morsel 
of food, and tatters of raiment,—and 
pouring into its cup the last drop of 
bitterness. What have your Irish 
Members done touching, these mea- 
sures? They have uproariously ap- 

lauded, or silently acquiesced. Things 
ike these, affecting the vital interests 
of Ireland, and having nothing to do 
with the Catholic Question, were above 
their comprehension, and below their 
notice. They are the gladiators of this 
Question, but not the guardians of 
Treland’s weal. 

If you wish to do your duty, turn 
your backs on mock philosophers and 
mountebanks, and apply for advice to 
common reason. Once more convince 
yourselves that two and two make 
four ; that ice will not yield flame; 
that a whale is not a lump of sugar- 
candy ; that to rob a man will not 
mend his fortune ; and that to cut off 
a man’s head will not better his health. 
Once more convince yourselves of this, 
and act accordingly. 

Give toIreland a unanimous Governs 
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ment ; aGovernment consisting of men 
viewing the Catholic Question in its 


just light, and studiously abstaining 


from all interference with it. Let these 
men never utter a word in Parliament 
respecting it. Let them be practical 
men in every sense of the word ; men 
largely acquainted with real life ; men 
a great powers of observa 
tion, and very solid judgment ; men 
known to the world to be of stern in- 
dependence, spotless honesty, unbend- 
ing firmness, dauntless courage, deter- 
mined decision, and sleepless activity 
and perseverance. 

The very appointment of such a Go- 
vernment would do wonders. The 
whole people would know that they 
had got a Government in reality ; that 
they had got rulers incapable of bein 
biassed or intimidated, and determin 
to do their duty, without looking at 
persons or parties. 

Let a papoose be - ulous- 
ly gui in every thing by the con- 
pA ary and roe rae Red at both 
their letter and spirit. Let it separate 
the Catholic Question from its every 
thought and deed; and examine the 
evils of Ireland in detail, without re- 
membering that there is such a Ques- 
tion. Let it rule in Ireland exactly 
as it would rule in England ; wher- 
ever it may find guilt, let it punish 
it—wherever it may find a want, let 
it supply it—wherever it may find an 
evil, let it remove it—whatever may 
be good, let it nurture and protect it. 

Let this Government, in the first 
moment, establish the perfect sove- 
reignty of the constitution and laws. 
Let it convince the Catholics that the 
shall not be lawless—that they sha 
be kept in their place as subjects— 
that they shall not sport with the 
rights of others, and ruin Ireland, 
merely because the Legislature will 
not submit to their dictation. J.et it 
teach them the duties of the subject— 
acquaint them with the constitutional 
doctrine of qualification—and assure 
them that they must deserve before 
they can obtain ; that they must learn 
to obey before they can be permitted 
to govern. If it find that the Asso- 
ciation is a curse to Ireland, let it 
crush it, without reference to the Ca- 
tholic Question. If it find that the 
priests ought to be driven from the 
field of politics, let it so drive them 
without réference to the Catholic 
Question. If it find that the good of 
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Ireland calls for the annihilation of 
the fictitious freeholders, let it anni- 
hilate them without reference to the 
Catholic Question. Let it bring for< 
ward its measures boldly and distinct« 
ly upon their own merits ; and con~ 
vince the whole Irish le, that in 
Ireland, as in England, the interests 
of the community and the empire 
shall not be sacrificed to the interests 
of party and faction. 

Let this Government enco the 
establishing of schools, the circulating 
of the Scriptures, and every thing cal- 
culated to give to the people sound 
religious and moral instruction. While 
it must carefully abstain from every 
thing that pons f fairly and justly be 
called an attempt to make proselytes, 
let it not be deterred from doing its 
duty, by the outcry that it is prose 
lytizing. Let it convince the Catho- 
lics that the public meetings, and other 
proceedings of the religious Societies, 
are sanctioned by law and right, and 
shall be onnectel in either Protestants 
or Catholics ; and let it convince them 
further, that Catholicism shall not be 
defended by other than lawful and 
constitutional means. Let it provide 
the Established Church with minis< 
ters duly fitted, in every way, for the 
discharge of their duty. 

Instead of setting the nobility and 
gentry by the ears, and driving them 
out of Ireland by the Catholic Ques- 
tion, let it lead them to separate this 
Question from things having nothing 
to do with it, and combine them in 
efforts to remove Ireland’s real evils. 
Let it do the same touching the 
Irish members. By fixing the atten- 
tion of the whole people upon the real, 

ractical, substantial interests of Ire- 
and, it will bring party spirit and 
strife within harmless limits. 

With regard to the Catholics, this 
Government must look beyond the 
Aristocracy, the Priesthood, and the 
Association. It must look at the vast 
body. It must detach the mass of 
the Catholics from their tyrants, and 
convince them that it is doing its ut~ 
most for the promotion of their best 
interests. 

Would a Government like this re- 
tard, and render hopeless, Emancipa~ 
tion? No, it would render it practi- 
cable, and hasten it. This would be 
the Government to qualify the Catho- 
lics for the exercise of power, to re- 
move the fears = opposition of the 

4 
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Protestants, and to carry Emancipa- 
tion. The most fatal enemy that 
Emancipation now has, is the existing 
Irish Government. So long as Ireland 
shall be governed as it now is, so long 
the removal of the disabilities will 
be an impossibility. 

Give to Ireland such a Government 
as we recommend ; and give to Eng- 
land a Government to act with, and 
support it. 

To refute us is out of your power, 
for you have taken ground sterile as 
the flint, in every thing bearing the 
shape of reply and refutation. You 
may get into a towering passion, and 
call us bigots and ultras ; and we shall 
only laugh at your impotence. Speak 
of bigotry—what is the bigotry you 
are defending in Ireland? Speak of 
ultraism—what is the ultraism of 
which Mr Plunkett furnished so ex- 
quisite a specimen? We are not put- 
ting forth our own inventions; we 
are repeating the principles of the 
great men who conducted your empire 
to everything that could adorn and 
benefit it ; and we shall not exchange 
them for the principles of those who 
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are conducting it to every thing that 
ean degrade and ruin it. You. are 
already writhing under the most ter- 
rible proofs that what you call bi- 
gotry and ultraism, is truth and wis. 
dom ; and the hour is at hand when 
your mock philosophy, and crack. 
brained liberalism will be buried un. 
der the scorn and execrations of the 
whole empire. 

You may go on, but it will only be 
for twelve raonths longer. Your two 
Governments are separated from, and 
opposed to, the nation ; the ground 
already shakes under them ; it is that 
unconstitutional, monstrous, and de-« 
testable combination of the three great 
borough interests, Catholic, Whig, 
and Tory, which alone prevents them 
from being expelled from Parliament. 
The working of your new systems in 
Britain and Ireland, will, however, 
speedily enable the country to tri- 
umph, even over this combination ; 
and before another year shall pass 
away, these systems will be reversed, 
er your British and Irish Ministers 
will cease to have official existence. 





SIERRA LEONE.—CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 
To R. W. Hay, Esa. 
Letter III. 


Str,—Permit me once more, and 
probably for the last time, to draw 
your attention to that worthless settle- 
ment, Sierra Leone, and to the still 
more important subject, the civiliza- 
tion of Africa.* 

Sierra Leone, and the system of 
which it is the centre, have in reality 
hitherto been the bane of African ci- 
vilization. The total failure of every 
object had in view by the establish- 
ment, or anticipated from the mainte- 
nance of the place, and the magnitude 
of the deception pores off upon this 
country in everything which cuncerns 
it, have been brought before the pub- 
lic from authority which cannot be 
contradicted. The boldest sophistry 


will scarcely attempt to combat the 
statements made, or to fritter away 
the facts advanced. 

The principal objects for which the 
settlement was formed, were, as we 
have already seen, to teach, and to en- 
courage agricultural labour and indus- 
try. The total absence of either in the 
place is incontestably proven by the 
articles which are exported from it. 
From authority, however, which will 
scarcely be suspected of partiality, I 
adduce additional proof of what has 
been stated. It is true, the reference 
is taken from an anonymous commu- 
nication, signed “‘ C,” and inserted in 
the Gazette of the settlement, June 17, 
1826 ; but it is equally true, that that 





* Here I have to correct an error which I was led into in my last. The accoun® 
of Mr Waring’s death is, as I learn from authority which I cannot doubt, fortunately 
incorrect. My first informant, a friend of his, obtained the report of his death along 
with the account of the death of others on that deadly coast, from a friend who soon 
after fell a victim to the climate; and was thus prevented from correcting his infor- 
mation. I regret exceedingly that I should have been the means of gtving publicity 


to a report which should haye given so much pain to Mrs Waring. 
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Gazette is “‘ PUBLISHED BY AUTHO- 
nity,” that the editor thereof is an ac- 
credited servant of government, and, 
while he lauds the epistle, he guaran- 
tees the statement which it contains. 

“ With regard to exportable pro- 
ductions,” says the writer, “ raIsED 
IN THE COLONY BY THE LABOUR OF 
ITS INHABITANTS, we have little to 
boast ; and it is as well to conress 
THE FACT, and save our enemies the 
trouble of farther animadversion on it. 
Acricutture, certainly, is not the 
basis of our commerce. The wages 
paid to our labourers are Low, yet la- 
bour itself, taking the qUANTITY PER- 
rorMED as the standard, 1s n1cH, and 
will continue so, unless we can hire 
labourers for CERTAIN PERIODS, and 
have them under more PROFITABLE 
REGULATIONS THAN HITHERTO.” 

These few sentences, from the pen 
of an eye-witness, and a stout cham- 
pion of the place, sum up the Sierra 
Leone delusion, tear the veil to pieces 
which has so long enveloped the im- 
position, and scatter the fragments 
thereof to the four winds of heaven. 

Yet, in the face of a similar, nay, 
even of a worse state of things, the Re- 
porter of the African Institution ven- 
tured to state as follows:—* If the 
course of events at Sierra Leone be 
compared with the conduct of the first 
European settlers in the Antilles and 
the American continent, whether Eng- 
lish, French, or Spaniards, the result 
will be highly advantageous to the 
AFRICAN CHARACTER. * 

The Antilles and the continent of 
America had to this day continued 
vast howling wildernesses, the abodes 
of the Rattlesnake, Boa Constrictor, 
and Monkey, had the result of the la- 
bours of these European settlers in 
them been similar to what we perceive 
in Sierra Leone. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth 
and justice, a contrast stands before 
us, to put the Reporter’s injurious as- 
sumptions to the proof, and to dash 
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his system to pieces. Look at New 
South Wales. ‘his colony was settled 
in the same year that Sierra Leone 
was settled. It was, as is well known, 
peopled by the lowest outcasts of Bri- 
tish society ; and, from various causes, 
it was, for a long period, in a great 
measure forgotten or overlooked by the 
mother country. Yet behold it now, 
—populous, and rich, and industrious. 
With a population of nearly 50,000 
persons, we perceive houses building ; 
towns arising amidst lands only the 
other day waste and wild ; roads con« 
structed ; post-stations established ; 
stage-coaches started, to run daily to 
distant towns ; largedistricts of country 
cleared and cultivated. yielding fine 
and abundant crops of produce, fit for 
the sustenance of man and beast ; ex« 
tensive fields, covered with numerous 
flocks and herds ; stately buildings, 
and noble temples, rearing their heads 
in various quarters ; an increasing and 
flourishing internal revenue; while 
tradeand commerce extend their cheer« 
ing influence in various parts ; sup< 
plied, not from the scanty produce 
spontaneously produced by the hand 
of nature, and collected by, and ob- 
tained from, nations of miserable sa« 
vages, but, on the contrary, produced 
by, and obtained from, the labour, 
and the industry, and the capital, and 
the skill of British settlers, transform- 
ed from idle, profligate, criminal sub- 
jects, into industrious citizens, whose 
numerous and increasing progeny will 
rapidly spread British manners, Bri 
tish law, British civilization, indus- 
try, and commerce, and language, and 
power, over a great continent, and 
into thousands of fruitful islands of 
Australasia, hitherto lost and almost 
unknown to the civilized regions of 
the world.+ 

From this pleasing picture let us 
turn to the coast of Africa. There, 
and compared with other places ac 
tually at our door, we perceive a set« 
tlement peopled, if we can yet call it 





* First Report, African Institution, p. 52. 
+ The internal revenue of New South Wales in 1824, was 260,753 dollars, and 


the expenditure 207,366 dollars. 


At the close of 1821, the income from the 





labour of the population was L.471,375. The colonists had 80,768 acres of land 
cleared, 47,184 acres of land cultivated, 4564 horses, 102,939 horned cattle, and 
290,168 sheep. In 1824, sixteen ships cleared out from Hobart Town for Great 
Britain, with cargoes valued at L.100,000, exclusive of exports to other places. The 
imports from Great Britain in 1823 were L.180,715, and from India and China, in 
1821, 238,185. Last year the import of wool from this Colony into Great Britain 
was 1,106,302 Ibs.—(Par. Rep. No. 186 of 1824, &c.) 
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, by, a8 we are told, the pick 
of African population, and settled un- 
der the auspices and the prayers of 
all that is wise, and good, and vir- 
tuous, in this country—fostered by 
the Government, supplied profusely, 
without check and without inquiry, 
with everything that could possibly 
be conceived useful to its population, 
or necessary for its improvement—i- 
rected and governed by individuals 
sent from this country, wiser and bet- 
ter than their fellows, with unlimited 
means at their command, and in the 
settlement surrounded by a native po- 
pulation, which, compared to the na- 
tives of New South Wales, may be 
set down as industrious and civilized. 
Yet, with all these things, what do 
we perceive is the result? Why, that 
with an expenditure much greater 
than in the former, there is no indus- 
try, no agriculture, no improvement, 
no knowledge, no trade, scarcely any 
religion, and a scanty population, rude, 
idle, and ignorant—in fact, had the 
slave trade not been continued by fo- 
reign nations, there would not, at this 
day, have been any population in the 
place! The few remaining and sur- 
viving Maroons and Nova Scotian 
blacks—the former carried thither 

inst their will, and who are kept 
on by the hope of collecting easily 
a little money, from the sums squan- 
dered by this country, in maintaining 
in idleness the captured negroes who 
are daily brought into the place by our 
' eruizers—would, but for the hope of 
gain, long ago have abandoned the 
swamp, and left it desolate. 
The two places mentioned, afford a 
noble contrast and proof of the supe- 


Imports from Great Britain, ° 
from Ireland, ° ° 
——— from North America, &c. say 





CMay; 
riority of the European over the Afri« 
can character. Statesmen should study 
it as a safe guide in their government 
of mankind. 

** The trade of the colony,” says 
the African Institution Reporter, 19th 
Rep. p. 49, 1825, “* has considerably 
increased. Its imports from this couns 
try are, even now, when compared 
with their respective population, Muck 
GREATER than that of the West India 
Islands,” &c. 

I have shown in my preceding let~ 
ters the amount of these imports for 
several years, and upon theauthority of 
the Authorities of that place, amount- 
ing to about L.80,000 yearly, and 
FROM EVERY QUARTER; L.50,000 of 
which, we know from official docu- 
ments, were for the maintenance of 
liberated Africans ; and nearly all the 
remainder, consisting of tobacco, gun- 
powder, and rum, are sold to the na- 
tives in other parts of the coast, and 
with which they purchase the slaves, 
which are afterwards sold to the Eue 
ropean slave-dealers. The bold asser- 
tion above stated, I proceed to put to 
the proof, from documents which will 
not be controverted. I pitch upon one 
of the West India colonies—the first 
that catches my eye in the return— 
St Vincents. By this paper, No. 54 
of 1826, the exports from Great Bri- 
tain to that colony, for 1825, were 
L.140,272. To these we must add the 
proportion from Irelaad, about L.8000, 
and the supplies which go under the 
name of American supplies, almost 
equal, if not equal, to the amount re« 
ceived from Great Britain. The whole 
will stand thus : 








L.140,000 

8,000 

122,000 

Total Imports, L.270,000 
Ditto, Sierra Leone, 80,000 
Difference against the latter, . L.190,000 


St Vincents contains a popula- 
tion of 22,000 souls of all descriptions, 
20,000 of which are slaves. Sierra 
Leone, if their last returns are correct, 
contains at least 20,000. Having placed 
before you the contrast of the imports 
into the two places, I now proceed to 
contrast them in & more important 


point of view, namely, THE RETURNS 
exported from each. 

By the Parl. Paper, No. 225. of 1826, 
the imports into the United Kingdom 
from the whole Western Coast of Afri- 
ca, extending from Mogadore to the 
Cape of Good Hope, were for 1825 
L.154,948, 17s. 5d. ; not one-third of 
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which, if the return-framers would 
only separate the amount, comes from 
Sierra Leone. Thus, the authority 
which I am about to quote, gives us 
910 cwts. palm oil, and 375 cwts. 
bees’ wax, as exported from Sierra 
Leone. By the official return just 
uoted, we import 85,356 cwts. of the 
ormer, and 4014 cwts. of the latter, 
from the West Coast of Africa, Sierra 
Leone included. However, I shall not 
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question, as I might do, the 

of their returns, but proceed to take 
the exports from the Gazette of the 
place, June 19, 1826, as under, req 
marking, that not a particle of any one 
of the articles (rice excepted, even if 
the whole, or any part of it, should be 
excepted, ) enumerated, were produced 
or procured in the place by the culti- 
vation of the soil by its inhsbitants. 





1825—18,984 loads teak timber . . ° L.52,206 0 0 
7,500 ounces native gold . ‘ ° 30,000 0 0 
547 tons camwood , ‘ 8,205 0 0 
400 tons of rice 4,000 0 0O 
15 tons ivory 6,000 0 0 
910 cwts. palm oil 1,000 0 0 
gum copal 2,000 0 0 
575 cwts. bees’ wax 3,000 0 0 
hides . 5,000 0 O 
arrow-root, pepper, &c. 1,000 0 0 
Total exports L.112,411 0 0 

St Vincents.—1824,—Ezports. 

27,824,581 Ibs. sugar L.306,000 0 0 
595,442 gallons rum ° ° 44,000 0 0 
747,112 gallons molasses 40,000 0 0 
163,478 lbs. cotton . 8,000 0 O 

12,084 lbs. coffee 900 0 0 
20,666 lbs. cocoa 1,500 0 0 


Value exports, puis of freight and charges, 


Nearly rour times the value of the 
Sierra Leone exports, and all, more- 
over, the bona fide productions of the 
soil from the labour and industry of 
the people. Where, then, are the 
grounds for the boast of the Institu- 
tion Reporter ? 

Here I might rest my case, and fi- 
nish my exposure of this den of de- 
lusion. But I must trouble you with 
one or two references farther. 

“It has occurred to me,” says the 
Governor, in a letter dated Sierra 
Leone, March 6th, 1809, ‘“‘ that Sierra 
Leone would be a very advantageous 
temporary residence for any person in« 
tending to dedicate himself to the ad-< 
vancement of the knowledge of Africa, 
both on account of the saLuBRITY OF 
THE CLIMATE, and the aequaintance 
to be gained with the manners and the 
customs of the country” ! ! * 





“* Salubrity of the climate”! Of 
the “‘ salubrity” I have already ad- 
duced some very striking proofs, which 
completely reverse the picture. To 
these, I add the following. A letter 
to a Mr Fullem, dated Sierra Leone, 
September 14th, 1826, and inserted in 
all the public journals, says, “ This is 
a most villainous place for any one to 
come to; thestate of this miserable place 
far exceeds my powers of description. 
I have learned since I came, that 115 
men, out of 335 E s amongst 
the unfortunate military, died between 
the 24th June and the 24th August, 
and many have off since the lat- 
ter period.” The following remark- 
able WHOLESALE AND RETAIL bill 
which I have obtained, will give us a 
glance of the mortality of prece= 
ding year. It is for din for the dead 
of ong company of the 2d West India 





* 4th Report Afric. Inst. p. 21. 
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Regiment ; and it is necessary to re- 
mark, that the mortality was so dread- 
ful, that hoards, sufficient to make 








[May, 
covered field of Waterloo, and planted 
the British standard upon the proud 
spires of the Tuilleries—these re. 





coffins, could frequently not be procu- mains, I say, wrapped in blankets, 
red for the remains of the British sol- were tumbled into the earth in Sierra 
dier—yes, of the British soldier who Leone! 

chased Napoleon from the carnage- 


COFFINS. 


——, in account current with Rost. Douvcan.* 


1825. Dr 
July 21. To boards for a coffin 30 fect, at 30s. .. L. 
25. do. do 2do. 62 do. 


— 
os 


cee emnmen DOD 


— do do. ldo. 30 do. 1 
— do. do. 3do. 92 do. 
28. do. do. ldo. 30 do. 1 


do. do. 8 do. 
. do. do. ldo. 30 do. 
} an do. ldo. 32do. 


1 94 do. 
2 
8 
4. do. do. 1 do. 32 do. 
6. 
8 
9 


Aug. 


— 


CRIVNVOGSHKHANVOHKHVRKHAN NWO AAAAKVHK Qo = 


do. do. ldo. 32do. 

do. do. ldo. 32do. 

do. do. 2Qdo. 64 do. 

- do. do. 2Qdo. 64 do. 

15. do. do. ldo. 32 do. 

19. do. do. 1 do. 30 do. 

25. do. do. 2do. 62do. 

29. do. do. 3do. 94 do. 
(7) Retail store, 7 libs. 10d. N. at Is. 


— 
os 


— 
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Sept. 7. Boards, 2 coffins, 62 feet, 
12. do. 1 do. 32 do. 
— do. 1 do. 30. do. 1 
22. do. 1 do. 32 do. 
26. do. 2 do. 62 do. 1 
Oct. 1. do. 1 do. 27 do. 
3. do 1 do. 27 do. 
22. do. 1 do. 30 do. 
L.17 8 6 
Other charges for funerals, 65 0 6 
L.82 9 O 


While this bill points out how these The mortality, at former periods, 
brave men dropped off, it shows how continued upon a similar scale. In the 
minutely such accounts are kept and spring of 1815, two hundred and forty 
run up in Sierra Leone. white troops were sent out to the set- 





* Robert Dougan is the managing partner of the shops or stores of KENNETH Mac- 
AULAY, Esq. who, as I perceive in a public advertisement, inserted in the Sierra Leone 
Gazette, March 4, 1826, was the agent, in Sierra Leone, of Macaulay and Babington 
of London, and who, by that advertisement, gave notice that he deputed Mr Dougan, 
the agent for that house, and for himself, during his absence from the colony. Mr Dou- 
gan is the son of John Dougan, Esq., the secretary to the great “ Free Lazour Svu- 
Gar Company,” (capital four millions /) established in London about three years ago, 
and which company will produce sugar when the Timanees make it, and when 
Sierra Leone exports it, which will not be in the present age, These good people, 
it will be observed, keep all the good things, from the baby linen onwards to the coffin 
= = amongst themselves. Sinners very properly are not allowed to par- 
take of them. 
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tlement. By the month of November 
following, there only remained 14 fit 
for duty, and from 40 to 50 in the 
hospital in a dying state. The re- 
mainder were all dead ! 

With one additional reference from 

the lips of. Mr Herrtss, in proof of 
the pestilential climate of this place, 
and which will not, I imagine, be dis- 
puted, I conclude this part of my sub- 
ject : 
a With regard to Sierra Leone and 
the Gold Coast, owing to a most. la- 
mentuble cause, it was found necessa- 
ry to incur an extra charge ; for, un- 
fortunately, WITHIN TWO MONTHS 
OF HIS ARRIVAL AT THAT SETTLE= 
MENT, ALMOST EVERY OFFICER SANK 
UNDER THE CLIMATE, and his services 
were lost to the state for ever. ( Hear, 
hear.) It became necessary, therefore, 
toscnd out TWO OFFICERS OF EACH 
CLASS, IN ORDER TO KEEP UP SOME- 
THING LIKE AN EFFECTIVE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT. —(Speech in House of 
Commons, March 10, 1826.) 

In the 19th Report, at p. 49, the 
African Institution Reporter, in dash 
ing off the trade of the place, says :— 
“The timber trade, in which the na- 
tives in the river Sierra Leone have en- 

aged, in 1823 furnished 15,000 loads 
for the British market; and in the 
last year, (1824,) a considerably larger 
supply.” ‘The Sierra Leone Gazette, 
“ published by authority,” of January 
28, 1826, speaking of this trade, says: 
“In the year or season ending 1823, 
4000 loads were exported, and in the 
season ending 1824, 9000 loads were 
exported !” Mark the difference and 
the discrepancy ! and marking these 
may teach us how to appreciate these 
accounts, and all accounts coming 
from the same quarter. 

A few Kroomen, a migratory people, 
whose country lies about 200 miles 
S. E. from Sierra Leone, are the only 
Africans, labourers or others, who have 
ever wandered to Sierra Leone. But 
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even these po never settle there. 
After earning a little money, or articles 
such as they seek, and which are given 
to them in lieu of money in exchange 
for their labour, they return to their 
own country. They area strong, braw- 
ny, coarse race of men, and the,quly 
free Africans who will labour volunta- 
rily in that quarter of the world. But 
their exertions are unsteady. They 
are great favourites, probably on ac- 
count of their superior morality and 
virtuous course of life, with the Edin- 
burgh Review, who thus (vol. XIX. 
p- 70.) describes the more amiable 
part of their character: —‘‘ Having ob- 
tained as much money—beads, baft, 
gunpowder, rum, tobacco, &c. &c.— 
at Sierra Leone, as will ‘ buy a wife’ 
in their own country, they return into 
it, ‘ buy one wife, add her to their 
seraglio, and, having done so, return 
again to Sierra Leone, repeating their 
visit again and again for similar pur- 
poses, till they can muster twenty or 
thirty wives, when they settle at home 
and become great men, having pre- 
viously initiated some of their younger 
countrymen into the mysteries of the 
Sierra Leone trade ; or, as they term 
it, ‘ WHITE MAN’S FASHION!” 

* These Kroomen go quite naked. No- 
thing can induce them to put on 
clothes, or change their barbarous ha- 
bits, or acquire knowledge.* They are 
the only servants which can be hired 
at Sierra Leone. Permit me to bring 
one of them before you in his cha- 
racter as such. The account I owe to 
a military friend who witnessed it, 
and the description is graphic and cha- 
racteristic of the habits of that tribe, 
and of the manners and the civiliza- 
tion of that princely settlement. My 
friend went to make a forenoon call 
upon an amiable and accomplished 
young white lady, newly arrived from 
Kurope. With the thermometer above 
70, it was, being wet, still a cold 
shivering day in that place. A fire 





* “ They have little or no curiosity,” says the Edinburgh Review, No. XX XIX. 
p. 70, July 1812, “ about things which are of no use in their own country; and 
they are careless about our comforts and luxuries.’’ They are great thieves, and most 
dexterous plunderers, as the same authority informs us. ‘ They have not,” says the 
Reviewer, “ THE USE OF LETTERS, AND WILL NOT SUFFER THEIR CHILDREN TO LEARN.” 
Their former employment was to catch the Bushmen, and to sell them as slaves. 
“ A Krooman,” says the critic, ‘‘ goes on increasing the number of ‘is wives, and 
establishing a great name among his countrymen; and ‘ aT THE AGE OF FORTY’ 
he returns home to keep them in order, and to make them work for him.” 
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was - The fire in the room 
was decay The lady rang the 
bell for a supply of firewood. The 
door, by and by, slowly opens. A 
gigantic Krooman marches in, with a 
mouth extending from ear to ear, and, 
with the exception of a particular part 
covered—covered not concealed ! com- 
pletely naked. With an air of self- 
importance, and under the belief that 
he was conferring a great obligation 
upon the “ poor white man,” he stalk- 
forward to the grate, in front of 
which he squatted down on his hunk- 
ers, with his face to the grate, and his 
iors to the company, and then 
Gen, very leisurely, to put the bro- 
ken pieces of wood, one by one, into 
the grate so gently, as if he was afraid 
he would hurt it, and next to blow 
the embers into a flame ; which, when 
he had accomplished, he gathered him- 
self up, in a way which I cannot ven- 
ture to describe, and with a gruff grin 
on his countenance, as much as to say, 
* how well I have done it—how supe 
rior I am,” he walked out of the room, 
surprise and shame all the while co- 
vering the beholders with confusion, 
and keeping them silent! 

This is a specimen of a Sierra Leone 
Sree labourer! Such are the only ser- 
vants which Europeans can obtain in 
this earthly dise of modesty, ma~ 
trimony, medicine, and morality ! 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that littie long.” 

Having sketched the character and 
appearance of a Sierra Leone unsctiled 
domestic servant, I proceed to bring 
before you the activity of those libera- 
ted Africans, who have been taught 
trades, such as masons, carpenters, &c. 
and who are denominated “ Kino’s 
Boys.” These men work when they 
please, and as they please. It is im- 
possible to get them to continue at 
work a day together. If the door of 
a house requires repairing, and which 
could be finished, by close application, 
in half a day, the way these mecha- 
nics proceed is this:—one or two of 
them come to-day and take off the 
hinges; in about a week after they 
come with boards to mend the door ; 
and again, several days afterwards, 
7 return to put on the hinges ; 

before the work. is completed, the 

unfortunate European is perhaps no 

more! The verandah in the house oc- 

cupied by Paymaster Nort went into 
9 
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a state of disrepair. The negro land. 
lord was sought for, but it was several 
days before he could be made to come 
to the place to look at it. At length 
he mat his appearance with an array 
of negro tradesmen. They looked at 
the decayed part as long as they might 
have repaired it, and then went away, 
Next day they returned and commen. 
eed work ; and having cut a hole in the 
floor sufficiently large for two men to 
fall comfortably into, they went away, 
leaving things in this state. In about 
a fortnight after they came back, and 
laid two boards across the opening, in 
order so far to prevent the inmates from 
breaking their necks. After this, one 
tradesman comes and looks at the place, 
then another comes with tools, and 
another, muttering something to hime 
self, goes away for more tools, while 
the rest stand idle till he returns ; and 
so they keep coming and going, and 
quitting and working, and laughing 
and idling, till they spin out for seve= 
ral months the job, which could have 
been done in a week! Thus the go- 
vernment work proceeds, and thus 
our national funds are spent in this 
barbarous spot ; and such as I have 
delineated them is a correct specimen 
of Sierra Leone labour and free la- 
bourers. 

The scarcity of labourers, even for 
the little work that is to do, and con- 
sequently the high price of labour in 
this settlement, is notorious to all, 
and is particularly noticed and com- 
plained of by Sir Charles Macarthy 
in 1816. ‘I am obliged,” says he, 
** to make use of the utmost economy, 
as the price of labour is ExTREMELY 
HIGH, and has not decreased for seves 
ral years.” (Tenth Report, p. 77.) 
Why should this be the case in a place 
set apart, and protected, and support- 
ed as the rallying point of all the 
more honest and industrious part of 
mankind! “ Labourers will migrate,” 
says the African Institution, (Second 
Report, p. 19,) “ to the spot where 
THEIR PERSONS WILL BE SAFE, AND 
THEIR LABOUR PRODUCTIVE. Men 
of commercial enterprise will be at- 
tracted to the points where the manu- 
factures of Europe may be safely bar- 
tered for the productions of Africa ; 
and the benefit of industrious occupa- 
tion—of a fair and legitimate com- 
merce—of order, justice, and security, 
—being once felt, they cannot fuil to 
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beeely appreciated and widely diffu- 


_ The correctness of this reasoning is 
readily admitted. But no permanent 
labourers have ever migrated to Sierra 
Leone from any quarter; no “‘ men 
of commercial enterprise” have ever 
been attracted to that spot ; and this 
being the fact, the inference unavoid- 
ably is, that Sierra Leone is not the 
“ point” where “‘ the manufactures of 
Europe can be safely bartered for the 
productions of Africa;” that ‘ the 

ns of labourers” are not “ safe,” 
nor “ their labour productive,” in the 

3 and, moreover, that “‘ the be- 
nefits of industrious occupation—of a 
fair and legitimate commerce—of or- 
DER, JUSTICE, AND SECURITY —have 
hitherto been unknown in—in short, 
not “‘ once felt” in the place. 

In point of civilization, morals, in- 
dustry, and religion, neither the ex- 
ample nor the influence of the British 
Settlement, settled so long within or 
without it, has done any effectual 
good, or had any lasting effects. Major 
Laing informs us, that within the nar- 
row limits (twenty-six miles by twen- 
ty!) of the settlement, there are native 
villages, the pageasion of which have 
never yet seen the face of a Christian 
Missionary ; while, without its limits, 
the same authority tells us, that the 
Timanees, a tribe only about forty-five 
miles distant from Freetown, are at 
this day “‘ scarcely a degree removed 
from the BRUTE CREATION” in their 
manners and their mode of life, though 
it will be recollected, the dashing tales 
and flaming epistles which, according 
to the African Institution Reporter, 
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(Report 10th, p. $8,) the chiefs of that 
tribe, several years ago, were made. to 
transmit, and said to have transmit~- 
ted, to the Institution.* . The history 
of these epistles is now, indeed, pretty 
well known and understood, got up 
as they are in the same way, and by 
the same machinery as the more mo- 
dern placards and Eta about East 
India sugar, and for the same object, 
interest and delusion. Within the Co- 
lony, in the capital, we have already 
seen that religion seems to have no 
hold, and notwithstanding all that we 
have so often heard to the contrary, 
religion seems never to have been con= 
sidered necessary, even on occasions 
the most solemn. Thus the leading 
article of the Sierra Leone Gazette, 
June 17th, 1826, “published by au- 
thority,” and already quoted, when de- 
scribing the ceremony which took 
place at the opening of the Supreme 
Court of Justice a few days previous, 
tells us as follows :—* After the usual 
a Le « of the Court, we were much 
pleased at observing its solemnity in- 
creased by the prayers of the day 
being read in the most impressive 
manner, by the Rev. Mr Rasan, rec- 
tor of Freetown, and which is the 
FIRST INSTANCE of this very proper 
custom being introduced on such oc~ 
casions in this Colony!” ‘‘ The first 
instance !” “ proper custom !” Com- 
ment would be superfluous! ! Religion 
there is only a “ custom !” 

When General Turner arrived in the 
settlement as Governor, the appear- 
ance and the name of a white man 
were sunk to the lowest point in the 
scale of contempt amongst the savage 





* The following passages of this address show its true origin :— 
“ We hear,” say they, “ that you have been the means of abolishing the Slave 





Trade, and that too on account of its wickedness, and your love to Africa. We also, 

fully convinced of the same, do hereby engage ourselves to assist in the same endea- 
vour (for we must own there is a considerable trade still kept up with ourselves for 
Slaves) ; and not only in this particular, but also to forward all your other designs, a8 
far as in us lies, to the promotion of the good work, as described by you in your 
Reports /” (When did the Timanees learn to read ?) . 

“ Lastly, we hereby promise to execute your wishes in every respect, especially to- 
wards the improvement and extension of Commerce, and the abolition of the inter- 
nal Slave Trade ; and that should you, by inducement, or your own immediate di- 
rection, cause any one to come to this country, he shall be well treated, and not 
injured by any law.” (Tenth Rep. Afric. Inst. p. 33.) . 

Masor Latne’s shocking account of the state of this tribe shows how well and 
how closely the Institution Reporter has attended to their urgent request! It was a 
sagacious plan to ascribe this address to the Timanees.—A tribe which is ni scarcely 
a degree removed from the brute creation,” was not very likely to contradict, or ex- 


’ pose the trick. 
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black population. The latter only 
deigned to observe the former when 
he met him, that he might embrace 
the opportunity of showing more con- 
spicuously his contempt for, and tri- 
umph over him. The General was a 
strict disciplinarian, but he only partly 
unders the African character. An 
order was issued directing, that, when- 


- ever, or wherever a black man met a 


white person in the street, or on the 
highway, the former should respect- 
y touch his hat and make his bow 

to the latter, who was commanded 
to return the compliment. The conse- 
quences of this order were, that to ap- 
pearance things ran into the opposite 
extreme. The blacks, on all occasions 
whenever they came in contact with 
the whites, partly from a wish to ridi- 
cule, and partly from a desire to escape 
from whatever work they were enga- 
ged in, ran after them to make their 
obeisance, which the latter being obli- 
to return, scarcely any other la- 

ur, was to be seen in or about the 
place during daylight, but the labour 


[May, 


of the two races making bows and 
obeisances to each other. “ly 

It may be asked, how it should come 
to pass, that deception and delusion, re. 
garding this settlement, should spread 
so wide, and take such deep root in 
Great Britain. The best answer which 
can be returned to this reasonable in. 
quiry, is to adduce from the African 
Institution Reports, the sums of mo. 
ney collected from a generous public, 
in order to be applied to the civiliza. 
tion of Africa, but which have been a: 

lied, as these reports show, to to 

Fifferent purposes. In fact, the great. 
er part of the sum has been applied to 
circulate delusive statements over this 
country regarding the place. I have 
gone over these reports, from the Ist 
to the 20th inclusive, and from these 
have extracted and condensed under 
the respective heads, stated in these 
reports, the mauner in which these 
charitable funds have been applied 
and expended, since March 1807. The 
whole stand thus :— 


£ sd, 


Porterage, postage, carriage of reports, hiring rooms for meet- 
ings, rent of office, furniture, books and maps, advertisements 
in the newspapers, insertions of articles in ditto, and various 


incidental expences 


Printing reports of the Institution, summaries, tracts, and ad- 


5024 14 10 


dresses, papers for distribution in navy, translations of tracts 
into foreign languages, and printing and circulating the same ; 


also the aiding of works 
monses, &c. ‘ 


Expenses of petitions to Parliament on the Slave Question, ex- 
of law proceedings instituted against persons engaged 


in the Slave Trade ‘ 


Collector’s commission, salaries to clerks, and messengers’ wages 


c. . . . a . 
Education of African youths for schoolmasters, their mainte- 


pted to the West Indies, sum- 


4960 13 7 


3106 9 6 


« 3383 5 7 


nance and passage money, salaries of teachers, and their out- 


fit, school books, &c. - 


Expenses of procuring and transmitting various seeds and plants, 


and machinery to Sierra Leone 


Expenses attending Captain Paul Cuffee’s journey to London, 
rescuing a free man of colour from slavery, and sending na- 
tive Africans back to their own country ‘ : 

Expenses of a piece of plate, premiums, &c. ; ‘ 

Cash advanced to Sir Sidney Smith, when at Vienna (to be ac- 


counted for) 


Cash paid for 1236 copies of Mr Stephen’s Defence of the Re- 


gistry Bill ; 


Cash paid for a monument to the memory of the late Mr Gran- 


2883 7 5 
499 16 7 
202 5 5 
265 2 0 
200 0 0 

96 15 0 


ville Sharp, and the fees and expenses attending its erection 


in Westminster Abbey 


Cash paid for short-hand notes of debate on Registry Bill in the 


House of Commons 


125 0 9 
13 8 0 


—_—_———— 


Total ’ L.20,760 18 8 
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Thus. out of £20,000 collected and 
expended, not a tenth has been ex- 
pended to advance the great work of 
African civilization, The balance has 
been laid out in printing and circula- 
ting tracts, pamphlets, and reports, 
filled with matter relating to other 
subjects, and in obtaining insertion in 
newspapers of paragraphs, puffs, and 
advertisements, containing delusive 
statements regarding Sierra Leone, 
and the real state of Africa.* But 
this is not all—it is the most trifling 
part of the machinery. We have only 
to look at the list of names enrolled as 
the managing directors of this Insti- 
tution, and next into the rolls con- 
taining the names of the managing 
directors of other societies, to perceive 
that the active managers of the one 
are the acting managers of the others 
—of societies which, in the aggregate, 
muster funds little short of oNE MIL 
LION per annum, and which, with the 
aid of these, possess a patronage, and 
an influence, and a command over the 
periodical press of this country daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly ; and 
more especially of that part of it which 
is devoted to religious discussions, 
which is rable dle ag and which rea« 
dily circulates and supports every state~ 
ment regarding Africa, which ema- 
nates from their patrons and their sup- 
porters, into every house and into 
every family of respectability in this 
country. I am not saying that this is 
done corruptly; on the contrary, I 
believe it is in general done from an 
honest conviction of the truth of what 
is given to them; and moreover, I 
merely adduce these observations to 
show the power which has been em- 
ployed to circulate, and for years to 
support, the delusions regarding Sierra 
Leone and Africa. Against such a pha- 
lanx, Government, with the national 
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purse and the national authority, could 
only contend, and was only safe to 
contend ; nay, so formidable has the 
array become, that even Government 
at times appears to be afraid to face it, 
and ceases to have its words and its 
declarations supported, or credited, 
though accordant with truth and jus- 
tice, when these declarations are op- 
posed to, or would overturn the au- 
thorities alluded to. 

By the machinery which has just 
been pointed out, has the delusion 
and the deception regarding the civili- 
zation of Africa been spread wide over, 
and planted deep in this country. 
Truth, for a time, raised her voice in 
vain against the system. He who ven- 
tured to investigate, to study it, and 
to tell it, was proclaimed an enemy to 
liberty and to improvement, and an 
advocate of the Slave Trade, and a 
supporter of slavery as just, and in 
the abstract ;—this silly cry, so easily 
made, and so readily and greedily 
swallowed, silenced all opposition and 
every exposure, and covered from 
the understanding of the people of 
this country, falsehoods the most pal- 
= and conduct the most repre- 

ensible, disgusting, and dangerous, 
and hostile and pernicious both to the 
interests of this country, and to the 
interests of Africa. These silly cla- 
mours, amongst other clamours of an 
equally silly kind, have had their 
day. Their sting is extracted. Rea- 
son and reflection have commenced 
their march of inquiry ; and no chi- 
canery, no sophistry, no misrepresen- 
tations, no sounding words and sound- 
ing professions,—nor great names, nor 
great boasts, nor vindictive persecu- 
tions, can any longer conceal the truth, 
or keep back from the public eye, the 
astonishing but positive fact, that all 
our efforts and all our expenditure, 





* A few of the items of the expenditure for the year, are taken from the 9th Re- 
port, p. 77, for the inspection of the curious, as under, viz. 


Advertisements and cost of newspapers sent to all parts of the king- 


dom ° ° : - 557.48 1 
Postage, porterage, carriage of parcels, stationary, &c. . . 302 110 
Clerks, and persons in attendance at different taverns, to take signa- 

tures, &c. ‘ ‘ 4 . 108 3 0 
Parchments for petitions 3 . : 48 5 0 
Committee rooms, and hire of rooms at various taverns, &c. . 186 6 8 
Pamphlets on the Slave Trade ° : . . 2312 3 
Printer’s bills for printing resolutions, general notices, &c. 172 13 6 





L.1798 6 4 
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have hitherto been thrown away in 
Africa, and that every corner of that 
ill-fated quarter of the globe remains 
as dark, as barbarous, and as savage 
as ever. 

This being the case, it becomes ne- 
cessary, not only to inquire into, and to 
ascertain the true situation of Africa— 
the character and pursuits of her peo- 
ple; but also to obtain a knowledge 
as clear and as perfect as possible, of 
those points on her coasts, from whence, 
when fairly planted thereon, our ex- 
amp, our influence, our exertions, 
and our means and our power, may 
be able to do Africa the greatest pos- 
sible good, with the least trouble, and 
with the greatest possible profit and 
advantage to ourselves—our interests, 
our resources, and our power. 

In pursuing this subject further, 

my chief object is, to lay before you 
the Capabilities of Africa,—the pro- 
ductions, trade, and commerce of that 
quarter of the world,—what these at 
present are, and what they may rea- 
sonably be expected to become, under 
judicious regulations, and a prudent 
intercourse opened up between it and 
the civilized nations of the world. 
* There can, I humbly conceive, be 
little doubt about the propriety of ex- 
tending our connexions, or rather of 
forming connexions with Africa. On 
this head, as well as on several others 
that follow, I can merely repeat what 
I had written and pnblished upon 
these subjects six ro ago. I shall 
therefore quote as follows :— 

* The high rank and preponderance 
of Great Britain in the scale of na- 
tions, can only be maintained by ex- 
tensive commerce. This alone can 
give her naval superiority, and that 
can be secured to us only by Colonial 
establishments. In the present de- 
pressed state of our commerce and 
manufactures, no permanent relief can 
be expected, if new markets be not 
discovered and established for our 
trade. The old, of which we had for 
many years the monopoly, have, from 
the industry, the skill, and the exer- 
tions of the population of other coun- 
tries, become less beneficial and use- 

ful to us than formerly ; and for the 
reasons stated, as well as from the po- 
verty of other countries, the demand 
for goods from us is greatly reduced. 
Besides this, we must look forward to 
new Colonies to replace such as in 
course of time we must, from the 
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march of events, lose. Amongst this 
number are our North American Co- 
lonies, and the East Indies, all of 
which will, sooner or later, throw off 
our yoke. Our West India Colonies are 
also on the decline ; and “ the sense. 
less persecution raised against them by 
folly and fanaticism, have shaken their 
foundations beyond the power of po- 
liticians to repair ;” and “ they are 
also daily getting more and more into 
contact with dangerous and ambitious 
neighbours, which must render the 
tenure of these possessions more inses 
cure, and perhaps force us into future 
contests for their preservation, the exe 
penses attending which, the Parent 
State, from their altered economy, may 
grudge to bear. All these considera. 
tions render it imperious upon us | 
turn our thoughts and our exertions 
to commence establishments in some 
other part of the world, that by gra. 
dual improvement, these may render 
the decay and the ultimate loss of 
some of our present Colonial establish- 
ments as light and as little felt as 
possible ; and in settling such Colo- 
nies, care should be taken to keep 
them free from the inconveniencies, 
dangers, and changes to which several 
of our present Colonial establishments 
are exposed.” 

** Laying open the trade to China, 
taking off all the restrictions with 
which our commerce is unavoidably 
fettered, will merely afford a tempo- 
rary relief to the mercantile interests of 
this country. Other nations may ad- 
here to restrictive systems, and, at all 
events, we will be met on equal terms 


.on that point. With all our foreign 


neighbours we have, and will conti- 
nue more and more to have, the un- 
encuinbered efforts of the mental skill 
and physical exertions of their whole 
population to contend with. To no 
civilized country can we at present 
send manufactures, in which we do 
not find native manufacturers spring- 
ing up, to oppose and to be encoura- 
ged in preference to ours. This is 
what we had reason to expect, and of 
which we have no just reason to com- 
ee In France, in Germany, in the 

ingdom of the Netherlands, in Rus- 
sia, and in Prussia, this is remarkably 
the case. The renovated governments 
of Europe, the moment they have got 
clear of political storms, will turn 
their attention to similar objects. In 
India, our manufactures are met by 
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cheapness, and by the indolence and 
the poverty of population. In 
China, we may say they exchange no 
manufactures with us. South Ame- 
rica is convulsed with civil war, and, 
end as these contests may, still the 
greater part of the real property of the 
country is destroyed, and much time 
must elapse before the loss is replaced, 
or the injury repaired, under another 
system. The United States are strip- 

of all their neutral carrying trade, 
and of all that valuable trade to our 
West India Colonies, so long their 
gest en and support ; and thus si- 
tuated, these States cannot, if they 
were inclined, take from us anything 
like the quantity of manufactures 
which they formerly did. Besides, 
they are endeavouring to rear up ma~ 
nufactures amongst themselves, while 
the independence of South America 
will lay open to all the world a trade, 
of which Great Britain, from particu- 
lar circumstances, had long enjoyed 
the most complete monopoly.” 

“« New markets, therefore, can only 
afford this country a great and a per- 
manent relief ;—new markets, in coun- 
tries where no competition, from ma- 
nufactures produced by native skill 
and industry, can for ages lessen the 
value of, the demand for, or come in 
competition with ours ;—new markets, 
which can supply us, in return for the 
productions of our skill, with the pre- 
cious metals, and with the raw mate- 
rials for many branches of our trade, 
and other articles which we at present 
must take from rival commercial states. 
Africa is one country where we may 
find such markets. It is at present a 
noble, and at present an undisputed, 
but not long to remain an undisputed 
field.”* 

On the United States of America 
we depend for the cottons applicable 
to our finer manufactures. It is there- 
fore of importance that this country 
should, if possible, be rendered inde- 
pendent of that country for a supply 
of such cottons, as, in case of a war 
with these States, the trade in this 
branch of manufacture would be 
wrested from our hands by the Uni- 
ted States, or by other nations, which 
would, more readily than we could, 
obtain that description of cotton from 
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these States. Africa can, I believe, 
furnish a supply of such cotton. On 
the fine plains watered by the Rio de 
Formosa, and its tributary streams, 
and its branches, cotton of a very fine 
quality grows abundantly. The tea 
trade to China is a continued drain 
upon this country for specie. From 
good authority, it seems that this va- 
uable plant may be cultivated to ad« 
vantage on the rich plains which ex- 
tend between the Rio Volta and the 
Niger. Also the old Arabian travel- 
ler Batouta, who had visited China, 
states, that in the interior of Africa, 
along the Niger, which he visited, the 
Tea-plant grew abundantly. Here is 
another reason, and another induce- 
ment to seek a connexion with these 
countries, and to secure to ourselves 
the trade which they can give us. 

It is to the Niger, and to his tribu- 
tony uate that our attention ought 
to be directed. There seems no room 
to doubt, that that far-famed stream 
enters the sea, in the Delta of Benin, 
by several navigable mouths. Some 
of these are of great magnitude, and 
the parent stream from which these 
are separated, is known to be a river 
of surprising majesty and magnitude. 
Even were this stream not the long-- 
sought Niger which passes Sego and 
Timbuctoo, still it is clear, from the 
number and magnitude of its mouths, 
that it must penetrate deeply and far 
into the African continent ; and toge- 
ther with its numerous branches, lay 
open, by water communication, a vast 
extent of the most populous, the most 
civilized, and cultivated, and interest« 
ing part of the northern central parts 
of the African continent. To these 
points our attention ought, and with- 
out delay, to be energetically directed. 
The vast extent of Africa through which 
the Niger and his tributary branches 
run, is susceptible of great improve. 
ment, and is every way adapted for 
trade. The whole population of Afri- 
ca, high and low, may be said to be 
traders, and readily embark in eve 
mercantile undertaking which affords 
them a prospect of gain. In those 
quarters of Africa, we do not find bar- 
ren wildernesses inhabited by a few 
savage individuals, who possess not 
one particle of useful knowledge, or 





* M‘Queen’s Africa. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1821, 
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one idea of civilized life. There, we 
should not, as the first Euro set- 
tlers did, on the banks of the Maranon 
and the La Plata, wander for hundreds 
of miles, without perceiving or meet- 
ing with a habitation where a half-ci- 
vilized human being would be content 
to shelter his head. On the contrary, 
numerous, powerful, and populous 
cities, rise around us on every side. 
The inhabitants of these cities are, in- 
deed, compared to Europeans, unlet- 
tered barbarians; but the materials 
for a better state of society are most 
abundant, and want only an intelligent 
power to direct, to excite, and to con- 
trol them. 

We have only to look at the map of 
Africa, to perceive, from its geographi- 
cal position, that Sierra Leone is most 
improperly and most imprudentl 
singled out as the point from whic 
civilization was to diverge, and to 
which trade was to concentrate under 
our auspices. It is situated upon a tor- 
rent,—not a river. The stream is not 
navigable for a mile beyond the nar- 
row limits of the colony. Behind it 
inland, and to a distance of nearly 300 
miles in every direction, is a moun- 
tainous woody country, without roads 
—without water communication ;— 

pled by the rudest, and the most 
isjointed, and disorganized, and dis- 
united of the negro tribes; and who 
are, from the poverty of their lands, and 
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their own greater ignorance, poorer 
and more wretched than their neigh« 
bours on any other part of the Western 
Coast; and far, very far, behind the na 
tions more inland, situated round the 
Niger, and his tributary streams, in 
knowledge, wealth, and industry, 
From these, they are shut up by na 
tural barriers,—and, comparatively 
speaking, have and can have no com- 
munication with them.* Through such 
a country, it is perfectly obvious that 
no articles, more especially bulky ars 
ticles of African produce, can ever 
find their way to the Sierra Leone 
Lagoon, at a price that can possibly 
come into competition with any arti« 
cles transported from the more inte« 
rior countries, to European settlements 
on the coast, by means of the Senegal 
or the Niger, or any other of the great 
African rivers. This is an evil which 
no power can remedy—a drawback 
which no exertion can remove. 
Besides these things, Sierra Leone 
is most improperly placed as a station 
for suppressing the Slave Trade. In 
the Bights of Benin, and Biafra, that 
trade has long been, and is at present, 
chiefly carried on. ‘To that part of 
the coast, from the interior, the great. 
est number of slaves are brought down, 
and there sold to Europeans. It is off 
this part of the African coast that our 
cruizers principally capture the vessels 
engaged in that trade ; and by an ime 





* That the trade of Sierra Leone must always be extremely limited, from the in- 
security of and the danger attending the intercourse with the interior, the following 
extract from the Gazette of the place will show :— 

“ We understand that, previous to His Excellency’s departure for the Sherbro, a 








most, serious complaint was made to him against Amurah, the Chief of Fouricaria, 
It appears that a very large caravan of gold-traders was collected in the Foulah coun- 
try ; and having some suspicion that there was danger in the path, they sent ona 
small party to reconnoitre. The party was commanded by a brother of Dramanee, 
a gold-trader well known in this colony. On their arrival at Wallis, a town belong- 
ing to Amurah, and not far from Fouricaria, an attack was made upon them. Dra- 
manee’s brother, and three other men, were seized ; their gold, (six hundred dollars 
worth,) two slaves, and all their cattle, taken away, and themselves sent to Rio 
Ponges for slaves. Part of the gold was delivered to Amurah, and THE CATTLE HAVE 
BEEN SOLD BY SOME OF HIS SUBJECTS IN THIS COLONY. The main caravan, of course, 
turned back, and has taken a direction for some other place. We should comment 
on such an outrageous act of hostility, were we not well assured that His Excellency 
will know how to resent it, and prevent its recurrence.” 
Sierra Leone Gazette, Saturday, 24th Feb. 1826, 


The preceding is not the first instance where stolen property has been sold and 
purchased in Sierra Leone with impunity. When General Turner arrived in the co- 
lony, he informs us, in one of his dispatches, that theft was so common, that it had 
ceased to be considered a crime ! and as soon as his back is turned, we perceive mat- 
ters returning to their former state. 
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perative act of the British government, 
these cruizers are compe to send 


every ship which they so capture to 
Sierra pd for adjudication. The 
consequences of this act are most de- 
plorable and frightful. The slave 
ships being built to sail quick, so as 
to elude our cruizers, are small, and, 
consequently, extremely crowded. 
Their provisions and water are gene- 
rally calculated for a voyage of four or 
six weeks, to the Brazile , or the Ha- 
yannah, or French Guiana; but from 
the prevailing winds and currents, it 
always takes them double that time, 
and frequently ten and twelve weeks 
to beat up to the Sierra Leone den of 
death. The mortality amongst the 
slaves, from want of water and provi- 
sions, is most appalling, and scarcely 
credible—two-thirds of the number 
on board being frequently swept away 
amidst horrors unutterable, while the 
remainder, landed diseased from want 
and pestilence, are soon cut off in 
numbers. I need not take up your 
time to quote authorities in proof. 
The African Institution Reports, the 
volumes of official papers annually 
laid before Parliament, and almost 
every periodical journal which we 
take in our hands, are filled with de- 
tails of the lamentable effects of rash 
and erroneous legislation on this sub- 
ject. I believe I may safely state, that 
this act, which compels the transport 
of every slave captured off the Afri- 
can coast to Sierra Leone, has, every 
year since it has passed, occasioned 
more horrible misery to the wahepey 
Africans, than all the death and loss 
which: occurred during a whole cen- 
tury of the time when Great Britain 
carried on the Slave Trade. 

To remove the depot for the captu- 
red and liberated Africans to a more 
eligible spot, is, therefore, become ab- 
solutely necessary. Frrnanpo Po 
is the proper position to choose for this 
nal ye It is situated within a few 

ours’ sail of those parts of the coast 
from whence the greatest number of 
negroes are exported, and the points 
where the captures are more fre- 
} ree. made ; and forms, therefore, 
the most eligible point for a rendezvous 
for our cruizers, and a depot for the 
negroes so captured. It is, moreover, 
equally well situated asa depot for trade 
with the adjacent continent of Africa, 
being within thirty-six miles of the 
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mouth of the river Bonny, one of the 
greatest outlets of the Niger, and, in 
fact, a kind of central point, command- 
ing the coast of Africa, and the mouths 
of all the great rivers frequented for 
trade, from the Rio Lagos, tothe Rio 
de Gaboon, inclusive. In this island, 
the anchorage, on the north side, 
more especially, is excellent, and there 
European ships might lie, unload, 
and take in their cargoes, collected for 
them by small vessels communicating 
with the neighbouring coasts, instead 
of being obliged, as at present, to lie 
in the creeks on the coast, and in the 
mouths of these rivers, for several 
months, while collecting their cargoes 
under the slow process of African tra- 
ding, and there all the while surround. 
ed with swamps, and putrid effluvia 
arising from these, most pernicious 
and destructive to human life. Fer- 
nando Po, from its bold coast, and its 
fine sandy shores, is comparatively 
healthy, though we are not to expect 
that any place situated so near the 
equator as it is, can be free from dan- 
ger to European constitutions; but 
when once settled, and proper build- 
ings erected, and the woods around 
cut, and the lands cultivated, there 
can be no doubt that it would be found 
to be as healthy as the most healthy 
of our West India colonies. In every 
| as of view, and under every consi- 
eration, this fine island is unques- 
tionably the most eligible spot on the 
whole coast of Africa to afford the 
greatest command of and security to 
trade, and the readiest, safest, and 
most commanding point and opening, 
from which to proceed to spread know- 
ledge and civilization into the most 
interesting parts of Northern Central 
Africa. The land is high, and the 
proud peaks on the neighbouring con- 
tinent to the east frequently covered 
with snow, which must render the 
climate comparatively cool; and on 
the adjacent coast, in the territories of 
Duxe Ernsratim, the English la 
is spoken, read, and written fluently, 
by many of the natives. Why, then, 
with these things before us, and en- 
couraging us at every step, should 
we continue to nestle amidst poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and death, in Sier- 
ra Leone ——— our — and 
our strength, and leaving ig- 
a savage, debased, and degra- 
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In every cal country, but more 
especially 1 ee ieal countries that are 
really uncivilized, uncultivated, or 
comparatively uncultivated and un- 
cleared, navigable rivers are the only 
roads by which the conveyance of ar- 
ticles of merchandize, more especially 
such as are bulky, is rendered practi- 
cable. Nature seems to have intended 
these as the great assistants in intro- 
ducing agriculture and commerce. 
Wherever the continents are found the 
most extensive, there we find the most 
magnificent rivers flowing through 
them, each opening up a communica- 
tion almost from side to side. What 
is still more remarkable, and which 
becomes of great utility, is, that these 

ighty currents flow against the pre- 
vailing winds ; thus rendering the na- 
vigation of them easy, which would 
oO ise have been extremely tedious 
and difficult. This is the case with the 

t Maranon, and the Oronoco in 
th America. The prevailing trade 
winds blow right up their streams. 
This also is the case with the Niger, 
and in a more particular manner du- 
the time it is in flood. During a 
period of ten months in the year, but 
more especially from May till Novem- 
ber, the prevailing wind in the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra is from the south- 
west ; and which blows right up all 
the outlets of the Niger. January and 
February are the months during which 
the Harmattan wind blows, a dry 
wind coming from the north-east, and 
from the great desert south of the 
Ey It bears — and 
8 on its wings. In the Congo, 
Tuckey generally found the breeze 
blowing up the stream. It is needless 
to point out, at length, the advanta- 
ges which may be derived from this 
wise regulation in the natural world. 
The meanest capacity may compre- 
hend these. 

Every kind of Colonial produce can 
be cultivated in Africa. The rich soil 
from the Rio Volta eastward, in all 
the Delta of Benin, and along the 
Niger northward, is particularly 
adapted for the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, &c. &c. Cotton of a quality 
remarkably fine may here be fhad in 
abundance. Rice and Indian corn, of 
qualities very superior, are to be had 
in great quantities, and form a most 
important and valuable branch of 
commerce. Dye-woods and dye-stuffs, 
ofqualities very superior, are very plen- 
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tiful ; some of which resist both acids 
and light.. The importation of such 
into this country would be of much 
consequence to our manufactures, 
Teak trees, and other timber particu. 
larly adapted to ship-building, and 
numerous other kinds of timber pecu- 
culiarly adapted to the construction 
of furniture of the most elegant kinds, 
are everywhere to be obtained, and in 
any quantities. In the interior, the 
population in several places possess 
considerable wealth. Gold dust is . 
particularly abundant and fine amidst 
the Kong mountains. At Tangarari, 
on the Niger, about 300 miles from 
Sierra Leone, it is abundant, and the 
quality peculiarly fine and pure. 
Such is the abundance of this metal in 
these hilly parts of Africa, that Muley 
Moloch, Sovereign of Morocco, some 
time about the year 1590, brought, in 
spoil and in tribute, from the nations si- 
tuated around the banks of the middle 
Niger, 16,065 lbs. avoirdupoise of gold, 
worth about L.962,000 sterling. Salt 
forms a valuable and most extensive 
article of commerce. Spices, of various 
kinds, are to be had in various dise 
tricts. Gums, and medicinal drugs 
and plants, are very abundant in most 
of these countries. Salt, which can be 
purchased in Britain, for 10s. or 12s. 
per ton, sells in the interior and on the 
upper Niger so high as to bring 4s. and 
5s. per lb. Ostrich feathers, precious 
stones, ivory, &c. &c. are found in 
considerable quantities throughout all 
Northern Central Africa. 

What the amount of the trade is, 
which is carried on with Central Af- 
rica by Europeans, or the more civi- 
lized Mahomedan States, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, cannot be exact 
ly determined ; but from various data 
we may approximate it. The exports 
from Morocco to Sudan are about 
1,000,000 dollars annually. From all 
the other Barbary States, from Egypt, 
Nubia, Darfur, &c. the exports are 
about three times the preceding sum ; 
in all about L.1,000,000 sterling. The 
trade from Morocco is such, that a 
capital of 5000 dollars is in two years 
raised to 20,000 dollars ; and according 
to Burckhardt, the trade from Egypt 
yields from 150 to 500 per cent profit. 
The imports into these countries are 
equal at least to three times the exports. 
And in this I speak only of bona fide 
merchandize. Besides this, at least 
70,000 slaves are brought from Sudan 
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into the countries mentioned, annually. 
The value of these may be taken at half 
a million; European nations carry 
away, it is supposed, an equal, if not a 

ter number, from the West Coast, 
the aggregate value of which, at L.10 
each, is equal to L.700,000. Besides 
this, these Europeans carry away a very 
considerable quantity of valuable ar- 
ticles of African produce and trade, 
equal, we may suppose, to half the va- 
lue of the slaves ; and for which they 
bring manufactured articles to pay. 
Besides these branches of trade, there is 
the whole trade which Great Britain 
at present carries on,—in exports and 
imports about half a million annually, 
from the western coast of Africa. The 
French and Dutch have also some 
trade with these parts. The whole 
amount of exports and imports may 
be taken at about L.6,000,000 per 
annum ; above L.1,500,000 of which 
is in slaves ; but which cut off, would, 
by their labour 1n Arrica, be made up 
in value derived from articles of ho- 
nourable trade. 

Such is the present amount of the 
trade with all Northern Central Afri- 
ca, from the Equator northwards to 
the Desert. How much it may be in- 
creased, as civilization and industry in- 
creased and spread in Africa, it is im- 
possible to say ; but it is quite obvious 
to the most careless observer, that the 
increase would be very great. As a 
very great proportion of this trade, or 
rather a moiety of it, is carried on by 
the Barbary, and other Arab powers 
in Africa, across the formidable de- 
serts, it is obvious that if we can open 
up a water conveyance into the inte- 
rior recesses of the country, which by 
means of the Niger, and his tributary 
streams, I believe that we can effect, 
then the whole of that trade, which is 
at present carried on by these States, 
must fall into our hands. The expense 
of carrying goods, many of these also 
our own, across the Desert, is so 
enormous, and besides so exceedingly 
dangerous, that these never could come 
in competition with the same articles 
carried into the interior by us by wa- 
ter. The trade across the Desert would 
therefore most certainly cease; and 
the cruel Arab, rendered more savage 
from poverty and hunger, would for- 
sake his burning habitation, when he 
found that there was no longer any 
plunder to be obtained there, and be- 
take himself to other abodes,—abodes 
within the reach of law and authority, 

Vor, XXI. 
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by which his asperity would be gra- 
dually softened, end hie ursuits Ge 
his temper civilized. Also tlfe Bar- 
bary nations, cut off as they would 
then be from obtaining slaves either 
by trade or by marauding expeditions 
into the interior of Sudan, as at pre- 
sent, would be compelled to apply 
themselves to industry and agricul- 
ture,—the first step to their improve 
ment in manners, in knowledge, in 
good government, and in civilization. 
The articles chiefly imported into 
the different places connected with the 
trade of interior Africa are as follows, 
viz :—Into the eastern parts from the 
Red Sea, into Abyssinia, Nubia, and 
westward to Kordoan and Darfur, 
they import cambrics, baft, (used 
as currency) India goods, such as Ben- 
gal silks, China silks, nankeens, cot~ 
ton cloth, cotton stuffs, refined sugar, 
in small loaves about four pounds 
each, linen, paper, sheep skins, tar, 
looking-glasses, silver trinkets for fee 
male ornaments, soap, files, scissors, 
thimbles, needles, razors, sword blades, 
coral, spices, such as cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, black 
pepper, India and Mokha beads, and 
a great variety of other articles. From 
the north and from the sea coast west, 
there is sold and carried into interior 
Africa, viz :—manufactured silks, da< 
masks, brocade, velvet, raw silk, 
combs of box and ivory, gold thread, 
paper, cochineal, (from France and 
Italy, &c.) red woollen caps, baize, 
checks, linens, light coarse woollen 
cloths, blue linens, long cloths, super 
fine and plain brilliant cloths, and 
mixtures and cassimeres, Turkey car- 
pets, glazed cottons, printed cottons, 
calicoes, cotton netting, veils, printed 
and calico handkerchiefs, muslin 
dresses and scarfs, cotton stockings, 
dimities, creas, rowans, Britannias, 
and Irish linens, platillas, tissues, 
muslins, (mulls) gum-benzoin, tar- 
tar, cassia, vitriol, brimstone, alum, 
copper, brass, iron nails, copper nails, 
brass nails, dagger-blades, knives, 
fire-arms, powder and shot, all kinds 
of hardware for common use, trinkets, 
beads, glass ware, salt, iron, tobacco, 
lead, cocoa, coffee, sandals, cushions, 
silesias, also India cotton, and linen 
goods, brandy, rum, and various other 
articles too tedious to enumerate. 
From Eastern Soudan the exports 
are, viz.—Slaves, gold-dust, gum-ara- 
bic, gum-liban (a kind of incense 
much esteemed), leather whips, rhi+ 
41 
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nogeros’ horns, very valuable, ostrich 
feathers, very fine ; ebony, ivory, musk, 
&e. To Morocco and other Barbary 
states, are exported, viz.—Slaves, gold 
dust, gold bars, gold trinkets, B’kore, 
a kind of frankincense greatly esteem- 
ed by Mahommedans, guza serawise, 
(grains of Paradise, ) ivory, amber, os- 
trich feathers, gum-arabic, or gum- 
sudan, gum-copal, assafoetida, dyed 
skins, tiger skins, leopard skins, sen- 
na, manna, indigo, equal to that of 
Guatimala, hemp, &c. From the 
south and from the west coasts are 
exported, viz.—Elephants’ teeth, gold 
dust, wax, honey, palm oil, rice, In- 
dian corn, cotton, indigo, amber, box- 
wood, camwood, ebony, sandal- wood, 
hides, a great variety of medicinal 
herbs and drugs, dyewoods and dye- 
stuffs of very superior qualities, and a 
= variety of timber fit for ship- 
ailding, and other articles. 

In the interior, a great trade is car- 
ried on from place to place, in exchan- 

ing various native commodities, such 
as shea-butter, produced from the shea 
tree ; garoo nuts, a fruit eagerly sought 
after by all the nations south of the 
Niger. Provisions also form a consi- 
derable branch of trade. There, no 
doubt, other branches exist, with which 
We are unacquainted, and mapy more 
would be produced, were industry and 
security extended and put in activity 
over these extensive districts of Africa. 
Teak wood, which is an excellent tim- 
ber for ship-building, can be had in 
great abundance for exportation ; and 
amongst the articles of import, gun- 
powder, shot, flints, and fire-arms, 
are in great demand in every part of 
Africa. 

Both the cotton and the linen ma- 
nufactures of this country are particu- 
larly coveted and sought after in Afri- 
ca. Showy prints and Bandana hand- 

chiefs are particularly sought after 


CMay; 
by the negro females ; and when t 
perceive that fine articles of ane 
within their power, there cannot-be 
a doubt but that these will also be 
eagerly coveted. The fine cloths 
would also, in course of time, find a 
market in the interior, and the coatser 
would be in demand in the cold mouns 
tainous districts. Upon the authority 
of Mr Jackson, and others, I adduce 
the prices of the following articles in 
Africa, in order to show the value 
which European articles bear ‘in it. 
Others not named, bear a proportion. 
ate value. 100 lbs. of retinal sugar, 
bring at Timbuctoo 100 Mexican 
dollars, worth 4s. 6d. each, or L.22, 
10s. Sterling. A piece of Irish linen, 
25 —_ of ordinary quality, brings 
75 dollars, or L.16, 17s. 6d. A piece 
of Flemish Platillas brings 20 mezeens 
of gold, or 50°dollars, L.11, 5s. Os« 
trich feathers, which cost in the inte- 
rior about L.7 per lb., sell in Cairo at 
280 piastres, or L.70 Sterling per Ib. 
In order, however, to understand the 
subject better, I shall state the value 
of the above articles, as these were 
rated in the trade lately carried on 
from Morocco and other places across 
the Great Desert, and the value these 
would bear, if carried direct from Great 
Britain by a water conveyance, and 
gold dust or African produce brought 
back in exchange, and by a similar 
conveyance ; and J state these things 
merely as data, to enable you to judge 
of the advantages which may be de« 
rived from such a trade, whenever such 
eommunications are laid open. As the 
imports and exports became abundant, 
the value would necessarily decline 
both in the European and in the Afri- 
can market. Still a wide and a rich 
field would remain, as it cannot be for« 
gotten that as civilization spreads, the 
wants of the Africans would increase. 


Imports at TimBuctoo. 








100 lbs. refined sugar, cost in Britain, L310 0 
Duty in Morocco 10 per cent, . 0 7 0 
Freight to Mogadore, . ‘ 0 3 6 
Carriage and duties across the Desert, 20 0 

Costs at Timbuctoo, L.6 0 6 
Sells there for 100 Mexican dollars, at 4s. 6d. each, 2210 0 
Profit by this conveyance, ° ° a ° L.16 9 6 
Ff carried by water, charges would be 30s. less, . 110 0 
Profit, if carried from Britain direct, or 300 per cent, L.17 19 6 
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LINEN. 
A piece of Irish Linen, worth at Timbuctoo, : L.té 16 6 
Prime cost in, and charges from, Britain, : ; ‘ 8l0 6 
Profit, or near 400 per cent, $ d : ‘ Lis 7 6 
PLATILLAS. 
A piece is worth at Timbuctoo, : ° Lil 5 0 
Cost in, and charges from Britain, about ‘ : 20 0 
Profit, or nearly 450 per cent, ‘ Lo & 0 


Exports FROM Timeu croo, 
Gum Sudan, or Gum Arabic. 
200 camel loads, at 250 Ibs. neat, cost 4 Mexican dollars each 


load, 800 dollars. 
Camel hire to Akka, i in Barba , at 18 dollars each, d 3,600 
Statta, or convoy duty to Chie s, : 300 
Camel hire from Akka to Santa Cruz, at three ‘oars, , 600 
Suppose freight and charges to Britain, . ° 600 

Total, 5900 dollars. 

Value brought across the Desert, L.1327 10 @ 


Gum Sudan, or Gum Arabic, costs in Britain, (the finest qua- 
lity,) L.10 per cwt. including a duty of 12s. 








200 Camel loads is 22} tons, at L.200, is . . L.4466 13 4 
Deduct. 

Duty, : : . . L.268 0 0 

First cost, &e. landed in Britain, . 1327 10 0 
——— 159510 0 

Profit, or about 210 per cent, P L.2871 3 4 

If Gum Senegal, it would stand thus :-— 

224 tons at L. 100 per ton, gen ‘ : ‘ L.2233 6 8 

Deduct first cost, ‘ ‘ 2 1327 10 0 

Profit or nearly 70 per cent, . L.905 16 8 


In the preceding statement, no account is ‘taken of the profit of the merchant 
at Santa Cruz, or Mogadore, but the whole is stated as if the article were 
brought to Great Britain by the route of the Desert. If shipped to Great 
Britain by the Niger it would stand thus, viz.— 

Neat proceeds 200 camel loads, or 22} tons, at > pee of Gum 











Arabic, L.4,198 13 4 
Deduct. 
First cost at Timbuctoo, 800 dollars, ° L.18s0 0 0 
Freight 22} tons, at L.10, ‘ , ° 223 6 8 
Insurance at 5 per cent, ‘ 20 0 0 
Allow for commission, : ‘ i 20 0 0 
———— es C13 GE 8 
Leaving the enormous profit of , . ; L.3755 6 8 
If Gum Senegal, neat proceeds, , bE aie ay 2233 6 «8 
Deduct cost, and charges, é J i : 443 6 8 
Leaving profit 400 per cent, . ° L.1790 0 0 
Clear profit at medium between both, ° L.2772 13 4 
TraveE BY BARTER AT Timpuctoo. 
800 Pieces Flemish platillas cost in Britain, ‘ L.1200 0 0 
400 Pieces Irish linen ordinary quality, ° ° 1200 0 O 
Say freight and charges to Timbuctoo by Niger, : 600 0 0 
L.3000 0 0 


Cost, landed at 'Timbuctoo, . . 
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In the trade across the Desert, these articles in quantity and quality as above, 
have been éxchanged for, viz.— 


$00 Skins Wangara gold dust, each containing four ounces, is 2000 ounees, 
at 75s. . . ° ° ° ° L.7500 0 0 
100 Wangara gold bars, each 20 ounces, at 75s. 7500 0 0 
50 Camel loads Gum Sudan, medium value, 700 0 0 
’ i 
1..15,700 0 0 
Deduct. 

Cost articles exchanged, . ‘ L.3000 0 0 

Freight and charges gold to Britain, 1500 0 0 
—— 4500 0 0 
Profit, or 370 per cent. : ‘ , , L.11,200 0 0 

But if the above articles were sold for gold or specie, and then native 


duce ased, the profit on a voyage would be much greater, because there 
would be a profit both on the export and the import in an equal ratio. The 
only difficulty to calculate this, is to ascertain what is the value of gold at 
Timbuctoo. This is uncertain ; but suppose it is the same as at Fezzan, name. 
ly, L.3 per English ounce, we cannot err far. Then 400 pieces Irish linen, 
and 800 pieces platillas, would bring at Timbuctoo L.12,050, or 53,550 dols 
lars. This sum would purchase 13,387 camel loads, or 1494 tons Gum Sudan, 





which would produce in Britain,— 
Less duties, . : j 
Deduct freight and charges, 

Profit, Gum Arabic, 200 per cent, 


If Gum Senegal, would bring 
Deduct freight and charges, 


Profit, Gum Senegal, or 100 per cent, 


Exclusive of 400 per cent profit on the ontward-bound cargoes. 


L.280,972 0 


6 
29,686 0 0 





L.251,286 0 0 


149,400 0 0 
29,686 6 0 





L.119,714 0 0 


Ivory. 


Costs at Houssa 14 per Ib. or per cwt. 


Freight and charge to Britain, 


Cost by water conveyance, 
Sells in Britain for 


Profit by this mode, 


A settlement formed at Fernanpo 
Po, and a communication such as I con- 
template opened up with the adjacent 
coasts of the continent, a most exten- 
sive and valuable trade might be car- 
ried on betwixt these and our West 
India colonies, mutually beneficial to 
each, and, through both, to this coun- 

. The countries from the Rio Volta 
to the old Calabar river abound in pro- 
visions, (Indian corn, rice, &c.,) beside 
live stock of all descriptions, and horses. 
For such supplies, indispensably neces- 
sary in our West India colonies, these 
colonies at present pay the United 
States ann y above half a million of 
our money. These supplies, I am con- 
vinced, from very particular inquiries, 


could all be procured, and of the finest 





L.O 14 0 
013 0 


L.t 7 0 
21 0 0 
L.19 130 


qualities and kinds, from this part of 
the coast of Africa, and at a rate chea 
er, above one-half cheaper, than the 
cost of the supplies which come from 
the United States. In return, these 
districts of Africa would take the rum, 
coffee, sugar, &c., from our colonies ; 
which articles are at present chiefly 
carried to them by the foreign slave 
ships. Surely this is an object for this 
country to look after, and to attain. 
It would be another and a powerful 
spur given tothe march of African ci- 
vilization. 

Moreover, a considerable and an in- 
creasing trade might be opened up with 
the Cape of Good Hope ; from whence 
the Northern African settlement would 
receive wines and India goods, and 
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take back articles of colonial produce, 
which might be raised in the tropical 
of Africa. 

To benefit Africa, and to make 
Africa beneficial to Europe, we must 
ascertain and consider the evils which 
she suffers, and the wrongs which she 
inflicts on herself. In every part of 
Africa, her population, whether Moors, 
Arabs, negroes, or the mixed race 
descended from these, is divided into 
innumerable petty states, which are 
engaged in constant quarrels and war- 
fare with each other. Wherever we 
find more powerful states in Africa, 
there the ignorant sovereign rules over 
his trembling subjects by the terrors 
of superstition and the sword. Life, 
liberty, and property, are consequent- 
ly everywhere most insecure. Per- 
sonal slavery exists universally ; and 
the slave-trade is prevalent every- 
where, more especially in the more 
extensive kingdoms in the interior. 
Still the nations in Northern Central 
Africa are not savages. They are 
barbarians, and some less rude than 
others. In many places, we find them 
collected into cities, cultivating the 
land, and carrying on commerce, 
which, though rude when compared 
to the agriculture and the commerce 
of civilized nations, serves clearly to 
distinguish their condition from the 
savage state. In these parts, the se- 
vere yoke and the fiery zeal of the 
Arab have done some good. Wher- 
ever their power and their influence 
extended, cannibalism and human sa- 
crifices, the latter so prevalent on the 
coasts of Guinea, and the countries 
bordering upon it, were abolished ; 
and were it not that the power of the 
Arabs is so much decayed in its na- 
tive seats, and in more powerful coun- 
tries, the population of Africa to the 
Gold Coast had at this day acknow- 
ledged Mecca as their temple, and 
Mabnened as the prophet of God. 
But that power is decayed—is decay- 
ing fast, to appear no more ; and as it 
declines in Africa, that country re- 
turns to its primitive savage state. 

With the exception of Egypt, and 
the states on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, even if these can 
be excepted, Africa, throughout her 
utmost borders, is inhabited by and 
peopled with the most indolent, the 
most ignorant, the most superstitious, 
and the most debased population, that 
is to be found on the face of the earth. 
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They were not rendered so by Euro- 
ns, as is generally, but erroneous- 
y, supposed and believed. This isa 
fatal error, -_ ae which leads us 
astray from the right path to do 
to Arrica, and - find out os 
cause of her misfortunes. The popu« 
lation of Africa were such as we now 
behold them, when Europeans first 
passed the boundaries of the Great 
Zahaara southward. On the eastern 
shores, the first discoverers found some 
remains of civilization in the Arab 
colonies established in that quarter, 
but now almost extinct. The negroes, 
however, are most unquestionably the 
most debased and rude of all the po- 
pulation of Africa ; but amongst them 
there are considerable shades of dif- 
ference. From the confines of the 
Desert south, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean eastward to the Red Sea, be- 
tween the parallels of 18° and 10° 
North Lat., the negro population is 
found much superior both in personal 
appearance and in intellectual facul- 
ties, by the mixture of Arabian blood. 
From the Senegal to the Rio Nunez, 
a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion is copper-coloured, the descend. 
ants, perhaps, of the nations which 
inhabited Africa to the northward of 
Mount Atlas, when these were driven 
to the southward by the Roman and 
by the Saracen arms. The Mandin- 
goes are a superior race of people, re- 
sembling the natives of Nubia and the 
countries immediately adjoining. In 
all the Northern Central parts, the 
inhabitants may be considered as half 
Arabs, though black. Some of the 
Seyuds, or lineal descendants of Ma- 
hommed, are found quite black, about 
Sackatoo, and other interior countries, 
from continued connexion and inter< 
marriages with the black population. 
Southward of the parallel of 10° N. 
Lat. and from the Rio Nunez east- 
ward to Benin, and southward through 
the greater portion of Southern Afri- 
ca, is the country and the climate of 
the real negro. There he is found in 
his native state, altogether unimpro- 
ved by any intermixture of blood, or 
intercourse with civilized nations ; the 
unsettled intercourse with Europeans, 
who have long frequented these coasts, 
for the purpose of purchasing slaves, 
not tending to leave any permanent or 
extensive marks of civilization behind 
them. Accordingly, in features, form, 
and mind, we in these quarters find 
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the negro most debased and barbar- 
ous.” To these quarters the, Arab 
power, influence, or example never 
reached with any reclaiming effect. 

The blacks brought from the inte- 
rior, from the causes which I have 
mentioned, are a very different and a 
superior race of men to those who are 
found on the sea-coast, from the 
Gambia to the Rio de Formosa, and 
about the rivers Malemba, Gaboon, 
and the Zaire, or countries in the in- 
terior of Southern Africa. These 
facts ought to be borne in mind by 
every European power who wishes to 
form a connexion with Africa, that 
may be lasting. On the remains of 
Mahommedan civilization, a better 
state of society may be organized. We 
ought to have sought a communica- 
tion and connexion with these parts ; 
but instead of this, we have pitched 
our tents amidst the most disorgani- 
zed, feeble, and ignorant and debased 
portion of all the population of Afri- 
ca. 


Turee-rourtus of the population 
of Africa are slaves—slaves to slaves 
in Africa. Were the European Slave 
Trade abolished, this would scarcely 
dry up one tear of the myriads that 
flow to swell the tide of African mi- 
sery. It is by African hands and A- 
frican exertions, chiefly, that this mi- 

can be mitigated and removed. 
It is a waste of time and a waste of 
means, an aggravation of the disorder, 
to keep lopping off the smaller branch- 
es of a malignant, but a vigorous and 
a reproductive plant, while the stem 
and root remain uninjured, carefully 
supplied with nourishment, and be- 
yond our reach. Half the sums which 
we have expended in this manner, 
without doing any good, would long 
ere this time have planted us firmly 
in Africa, and paved the way to root 
out slavery for ever. . 

Even if the European Slave Trade 
on the western coasts were entirely 
suppressed, would that terminate a 
foreign Slave Trade in Africa? No. 
Into Morocco, into the Barbary States 
situated on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, into Egypt, into Nubia, into 
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Abyssinia, and across the Red Sea in. 
to Arabia and other countries, from 
60,000 to 70,000 slaves are annually 
carried from Sudan ; and the miseries 
which the slaves endure, marchi 
across the great desert, sink the mid. 
dle passage of the European Slave 
Trade into insignificance. The une 
buried bones of whole caravans, which 
strew these frightful deserts, and 
which meet the traveller at every foote 
step, remain evidence in proof of the 
fact, beyond all contradiction. 

But granting that all the foreign 
Slave Trade in every quarter was abo- 
lished, would that terminate a Slave 
Trade in Africa? No:—The trade 
from state to state, in the interior, 
would still remain, and be increased. 
And allowing that the foreign Slave 
Trade was everywhere suppressed, 
would that advance us in the road of 
Afriean civilization? No, certainly, 
not a foot. Africa would still remain 
barbarous and uncivilized. We have 
considered the opinion on this point gi- 
ven by Governor Ludlam, formed from 
his experience and acquaintance with 
the Western Coasts; and next, let us 
consider the opinion expressed by that 
eminent and intelligent traveller, 
Burkhardt, upon the same subject, 
from his acquaintance with the east~ 
ern parts of Africa. At page 344, he 
says, “ were all the outlets to Sudan 
closed to the slave trade, and the ca- 
ravans which carry on the traffic with 
Barbary, Egypt, and Arabia, prevent- 
ed from procuring further supplies, 
STILL SLAVERY WOULD UNIVERSALLY 
PREVAIL IN SUDAN ITSELF ; for as 
long as these countries are possessed 
by Mussulmans, whose religion indu- 
ces them to make war upon the ido- 
latrous negroes, whose domestic wants 
require a constant supply of servants 
and shepherds, and who, considering 
slaves as a medium of exchange in 
lieu of money, are as eager to obtain 
them as other nations would be to ex- 
plore their African mines—slavery 
must continue to exist in the beart of 
Africa; nor can it cease, till the ne- 
groes shall become possessed of the 
means of repelling the attacks, and re- 





* « The country on the north and north-east of Sierra Leone, is inhabited by the 
Mandingoes and Foulahs, who are already so far advanced in civilization, that it will, 
according to all appearance, require sOME CENTURIES, and all our exertions, to place 
the sevage tribes who inhabit the south. cast quarter on the present level with the 
Mandingoes.”” 


Report of African Commissioners. 
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sisting the oppression of their Mussul-~ 
man neighbours. It 18 NOT FROM FO- 
REIGN NATIONS THAT THE BLACKS 
CAN OBTAIN DELIVERANCE ;—this 
great work musr be effected by them- 
selves, and can be the result only of 
resistance. The European 
nments, who have settlements 
on the coasts of Africa, may contri- 
bute to it by commerce, and by the 
introduction among the negroes of arts 
and industry, which must ultimately 
lead them to a superiority over the 
Mussulinans in war. Evrore, THERE- 
FORE, WILL HAVE DONE LITTLE FOR 
THE BLACKS, if the abolition of the 
Atlantic Slave Trade, waicu 1s tri- 
fling when compared with the slavery 
of the interior, is not FOLLOWED UP 
by some wise and grand plan, tending 
to the civilization of the Continent.” 
These are important and incontro- 
vertible truths. Such as we have con- 
sidered it, is the state of Africa. We 
must look at it as it is in all its hi- 
deous features, and in all its naked de- 
formity, if we really wish to find out 
the path and the measures which can 
lead us and enable us to relieve and 
toenlighten Africa. We may declaim 
for ages against the enormity of the 
Slave Trade, and the evils of personal 
slavery. What good does that do?— 
Does it carry us forward in the work 
of African civilization? No! It blinds 
our eyes, and misleads our understand- 
ings, and retards, nay, altogether pre- 
vents the furtherance of the important 
work. The Slave Trade and slavery 
stand before us. ‘There they are root~ 
ed deep in Africa. The question is, 
how are we to remove them? Are we 
prepared, by military force and mili- 
tary conquest, to overawe and subdue 
Africa—crush the Slave Trade, inter- 
nal and external, and to root out, by 
the same means, personal slavery in 
Africa? No rational person can say we 
are, or even if we were so prepared, 
that the means’ would be justifiable, 
or the consequences less destructive 
and revolting, than the evils we at- 
tempted to root out. A different, a bet- 
ter and a more effectual course must 
be adopted. Persuasion and interest 
must supply the place of force, and by 
these means we may gradually gain 
our object, without injury or injustice 
to any—with advantage to all. 
We must not grasp -at too much at 
the outset. While we strive to re« 
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claim the power of the native Princes 
and chiefs, we must not destroy their 
authority. We must get that autho- 
rity to carry our views into effect. 
They can accomplish the object better 
and speedier than we can, if we only 
point out the path, and get them in- 
structed in it. They are all traders 
—all merchants—eager to obtain a re= 
venue, to amass wealth, and to ob- 
tain luxuries. Show them that com~ 
merce will do this,—that the produce 
of the soil will bring them greater 
wealth than the sale of the hands which 
could be made to cultivate it: Show 
them this, and the work is done. But 
we never will accomplish this, if we 
begin to interfere with their internal 
governments and regulations, and con« 
sign them at the outset of our career, 
to great change, or total overthrow. 
The African prince has no free labour- 
ers, and he will not labour himself,— 
he has no other way to obtain a reve- 
nue, the conveniences and the luxu- 
ries of life, or the cultivation of the 
soil, but by the labour of slaves ; and 
to advise or command him to let them 
go free, or to threaten to take them 
from him by force, would lead him to 
turn a deaf ear to every thing which 
we might counsel or advise for his in- 
terest. In short, before we could pro- 
ceed to anything of this kind, we must 
find out labour for the emancipated 
slave, to procure his subsistence ; and 
free labourers who will labour in order 
to enable the chiefs and the princes in 
Africa to keep up their rank and their 
independence. If we teach a different 
doctrine we unite the whole against us, 
and shut up every entrance into Africa, 
which we might otherwise readily ob- 
tain, and which entrance, when ob- 
tained, by rational and prudent mea« 
sures, would bestow upon us the powe 
er to move the machinery which could 
do, and would do, so much good in 
and to Africa. 

Our conduct and our proceedings in 
Africa, however, have hitherto been 
diametrically opposite to the course 
just pointed out, and the result has 
been, and is, expenditure as incredible 
as it is reprehensible, and failure the 
most complete in the object had in 
view. While we continue the same 
system, and follow the same counsels, 
and suffer ourselves to be deceived by 
the same interests which have hitherto 
swayed and directed us in our African 
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pursuits, the same results—piscrace 
AND DEFEAT—must continue to be 
our lot. 9 
It is stated, it is believed, it is acted 
m in this country as correct doc- 
trine, that the African is a mere child, 
ready to receive any impression—“ a 
sheet of clean paper,” as I have heard 
it expressed, on which may be written 
whatever the writer pleases to place 
upon it. Dreadful Sdutes ! Fatal 
error! The mind of the African is 
not a blank—it is not a book unoccu- 
ied—it is already pre-occupied and 
ed most closely with every perni- 
cious principle,—so closely and so com- 
pletely, that scarcely a point remains 
free, into which we can find room to 
introduce corrective instruction, or 
principles that restrain and subdue the 
passions of the corrupted human soul. 
Intercourse with them, if it has not 
already taught, will most assuredly 
teach us these truths, and in our ef- 
forts to reclaim, to reform, and to en- 
lighten them, we will as certainly find 
out, that the fixed inveterate passions 
and prejudices of all the grown up, 
will go far to neutralize all our efforts, 
precepts, and example, amongst the 
generation that is growing up. For 
many—many years to come, the fares 
in that country, even where they do 
not choke altogether, will be more 
abundant than the wheat. They de- 
ceive you, and they mislead you most 
shamefully and most cruelly, who 
teach you, and attempt to persuade 
you, into a different point of belief. 
Still these things ought not todis- 
courage nor prevent us from going 
about the work. Quite the reverse. 
But the knowledge of them is neces- 
sary to prevent us from fainting un- 
der disappointment, and to guide us 
safely on our way. Most certainly, 
while Sierra Leone remains our Afri- 
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can head-quarters, we never shall ad. 
vance an inch on our way. 
Wherever we may in future pitch 
our African head-quarters, we must 
in it have a power and a force ésta« 
blished, that will give us an attitude 
that will command respect and obe« 
dience. Without these, we can have 
little hope of ever doing much good 
in Africa. But though we have such 
a force and such a power, it does not 
follow that we shall have occasion 
(quite the reverse) to use or to exere 
cise them. Planted in Africa in the 
manner here pointed out, we have 
only ‘* to do justly, and to love mer« 
cy,’ and to spread the truths and the 
principles of Christianity into that 
continent, in the manner that the 
first founders of Christianity spread 
these in the ancient world, namely, 
by directing them against the abuses 
of power, and not against the powers 
that are established—the reformation 
of individuals before the reformation 
of governments. We have only to do 
this, in order to do good, and to en-« 
sure success. As Christianity enters, 
genuine liberty will follow in her 
train, without convulsions, massacres, 
or bloodshed ; and though I may be 
branded by bigots, fanatics, and in« 
considerate vindictive individuals, as 
an advocate for slavery, for stating 
what I am about to state, still I must 
declare my opinion, taking into consi« 
deration the real state of Africa, and 
her demoralized, and debased, and 
uninstructed population, that the rea« 
diest and the safest way to raise them 
and Africa to a state of rational free 
dom and continuous industry, so as to 
become a civilized, an enlightened, and 
a powerful people, is through a sys- 
tem of personal servitude—coercion * 
—give it what name you will,—for a 
period shorter or longer, as circum- 





® The Sierra Leone Company thought so, and had such a coercive system in view, 


as the following document will show :— 


“ The agents of the Sierra Leone Company having been charged with entertain- 
ing views of this description, Governor Thompson instituted an inquiry into the trath 
of the charges, an abstract of which is given in the Appendix to Mr Grant’s Account 
of some Recent Transactions in Sierra Leone, p. 85 to 106. The following is an 


extract from the decision of the Court. 


“ After reconsidering the evidence produced before this Court, we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that there appears to this Court to have existed a plan, digested, 
connected, premeditated, organized, for procuring the abolition of the general Slave 
Trade of Africa and the West Indies, and for estublishing on its ruins a monopoly in 
favour of this colony, and of such other settlements upon the coast of Africa, as the 
persons concerned did expect should be committed to their management, but with 


intent to promote the cultivation of tropical productions by sLaves IN AFRICA, in 
12 
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stances and success may prescribe. If 
these objects can be accomplished with- 
out such an alternative, none will re- 
joice at the result more than I will; but 
of this I feel convinced, that none of 
these desirable objects ever can or ever 
will be accomplished by the imbecile 
conduct, and unstatesmen-like course, 
which we pursue, and-which we have 


POST 


Walle sorising the poork shants of 
the preceding pages, a pamphlet came 
ote hands, cotitled, The Colo- 
ny of Sierra Leone vindicated from 
‘ee misrepresentations of Mr M‘Queen 
of Glasgow, by Kenneth Macaulay, 
Esq., Member of Council at that Co- 


as 

am always delighted to get into 
my hands anything written by any 
one connected with that place, as they 
cannot write two pages without expo- 
sing themselves, and each otlier. The 
pamphlet before me affords numerous, 
and beautiful, and useful examples of 
this kind. “ Member or Councit” 
is, however, only the hammer of a 
party in London, who do not care a 
straw for his head, providing they can 
save their bacon. .Kenneth Macaulay 
has put his name to it, but I believe 
it is just as much his writing asit is the 
Grand Seignior’s ; therefore, and therc- 
fore only, I notice it. But my obser- 
vations must necessarily be bricf, ha- 
ving, I fear, already exhausted your 
erence, and the patience of the rea- 

er. 

The preceding pages afford the best 
possible refutation of the customary 
charges of hostility to Africa, and be- 
ing an advocate for her degradation, 
levelled against me for want of argu- 
ment and want of facts to repel my 
statements. This kind of cant can no 
longer crush the efforts of truth ; nor 
can a roll of great names, who have, 
with others, been duped and deceived 
by interested partizans, any longer 
screen deception and protect delin- 
quency in any quarter whatever. 

My efforts, my facts, and my argu- 
ments, have been directed against the 
system and the place, not against en- 
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so long pursued, in Africa, or by lis- 
tening to those coun nd to those 
advisers who have hitherto been our 
African guides and commanders. 
I am, &c. 
James M‘QuEEN. 
GLascow, 
6th April 1827. 


SCRIPT. 


dividuals. I adhere to that course, ex 
cept where Kenneth Macaulay has, 
unfortunately for himself and for his 
friends, compelled me for a moment 
to act differently. 

His opprobrious epithets I despise 
—his reproaches I treat with scorn. 
The retaliation could be made keen 
and severe ; but I scorn these African 
weapons, remarking that, for any one 
bearing the name of Macaulay to talk 
about unjust censure, ‘‘ malignity,” 
persecution, &c. in any contest regard« 
ing Africa, or our Colonies, is as ri- 
diculous as it is disgusting. 

Neither Mr Kenneth Macaulay, nor 
any one of his associates, can beallowed, 
to be either umpire or judge on the 
question at present before the public. 
Where official returns are wanting—as 
I stated they were wanting—to prove 
the exact expenditure of Sierra Leone, 
let them, if tHey pare, call for or 
produce these, or get the proper au- 
thorities to lay att the official des- 
patents concerning it before the pub- 
ic, to prove my errors, or over-estima- 
tions, and their own accuracy. Mr 
Macaulay calls my channels of infor- 
mation ‘‘ anonymous.” Not so. I 
never deal with such. My information 
is obtained from names that would 
abash Mr Kenneth Macaulay, and 
would most fully satisfy every one. 

From the Sierra Leone Gazette, 
March 7th, 1826, I perceive that the 
Council in that den of death consisted 
of five individuals. From respect for 
one honourable individual I forbear to 
insert their names, but Kenneth Mac- 
aulay was one of them. Such is the 
mighty conclave that we have set to 
rule Africa ! 

Why omit Mr Macaulay’s more im- 





opposition to the cultivation by slaves carried on in the West Indian colonies, with 
the advantages of having the raw material, the slave at their doors, and of having 
thrown all competitors out of the market,” &c,—(Marryat’s Thoughts, p. 67.) 
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ortant title? He was, after General 
‘“urner’s death, “‘ ACTING GOVER- 
NOr.” In that character, and in that 
capacity, I had much to say to him, 
but for the present merely content 
myself, by requiring to know the au- 
thority under which he acted when 
he sent out troops under Mr Rendall 
to invade the territories of neighbour- 
ing independent tribes and chiefs, and 
appointed Ais lieutenants to conquered 
countries? The words of the ‘Sierra 
Leone Gazette (his words) April 15th, 
1826, are very remarkable :—‘‘ Mr 
Renpvatt has been constituted by Hs 
HoNouR, the‘acting governor, as HIS 
LIEUTENANT IN THE SHERBRO Pro- 
vinces, and the party are gone down 
on a special service,” &c. ‘The special 
service was, as we learn from a subse- 
quent Gazette, to attack and burn the 
town of Comenday, and desolate the 
country. 
In the name of my country, I ask, 
is a store-keeper—‘‘ Acting Governor” 
in such a vile hole as Sierra Leone, to 
‘be permitted to assume and to exercise 
authority, which, by our constitution, 
can only be wielded by the King of 
Great Britain? 
Page 11th, Mr Macaulay says, “ A 
well paid mercenary, like Mr M‘- 
Queen,” who, “ it is computed, must 
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have received at least L.15,000 from 
votes of the West India Legislatures,” 
&c. These impudent falsehoods are 
levelled against my character as editor 
of the Glasgow Courier, because I have 
defended, and not unsuccessfully, our 
injured Colonies from the attacks of 
Sierra Leone interest and venom. [ 
accordingly reserve them, together 
with other bounces of this sapient se. 
nator, to be replied to through the 
columns of that Journal, and address. 
ed in a similar manner as this. I will 
refresh Mr Macaulay’s memory with 
some things he has forgotten. 

‘* Lieutenant Waring,” says Mr 
Macaulay, preface, p. 6, “‘ was, and I 
hope is, alive on the Gold Coast.” In 
endeavouring to correct, at the outset 
of my letter, what, I was led to be. 
lieve, was an erroneous report regard- 
ing the death of this officer, I regret 
to find that Iam mistaken. The army 
list for April, which came into my 
hands yesterday, contains a notifica- 
tion of thedeath of Lieutenant Waring. 

Quoting my words, ‘‘ General Tur- 
ner was scarcely, I may say, laid in 
the dust, when the house he had in- 
habited swarmed with inmates of this 
description,” Mr Macaulay adds, p. 
12, “ this paragraph is a personal at- 
tack upon myself. ‘To this accusation 





* Permit me to show you how we carry on war in Africa, to civilize her. 


The 





following extract from the Sierra Leone Gazette, March 4th, 1826, written, 1 am 
told, by Mr Kenneth Macaulay, describes the Sherbro war thus: —*“* During this day 
a visit was paid to Nonguba, WHERE WIs SATANIC MAJESTY Is BELIEVED TO HAVE 
HIS RESIDENCE, and where all the devilry of the Purrah is carried on, Pa Pompey, 
the Chief, had been most violent against the colony, and was thought to be the prin- 
cipal cause of James Tucker not visiting his Excellency in October last. This hole 
of iniquity, with all the machinery of their infernal diableric, was purified by fire ; but 
not before the curiosity-mongers had made a few pickings ; among others, we sawa 
coat, fashioned from the bones of the mighty Purrah men of old. In the evening, fire 
was set to the town, and a GLORIOUS BONFIRE it made. The sizht itself was sublime ;— 
the town, one mass of fire, rendering darkness more than visible,—the river, and boats 
on its surface, quietly reposing in the light of that destruction, which, with the noise 
of an earthquake, was rendering into nothing all around ;—but the associations which 
followed, were, to those present, inexpressibly more gratifying—the DAY OF VEN- 
GEANCE was at last come—the cry of the wretched and oppressed was receiving the 
answer of that God, who, though he delayeth, yet forgetteth not. Never, whilst 
life exists, can the feelings of that night be erased from the memory of those who 
_had the Happiness of being instrumental to the spectacle they then enjoyed !”” 

These are the weapons with which we civilize and enlighten Africa!! However, 
Satan’s Capita. being taken and burnt, it is supposed that the Devil retired to 
Sierra Leone,—a better place, less healthy, but more central for his African opera- 
tions.+ 





t Whether he will conquer Str Nien Camrrevt, or Sir Nrew conquer him, time must determine. 
yo a date of the latest accounts, the contest was going on, and the odds were greatly against the 
yernor. 
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I give a most unqualified denial. It 


is an infamous falsehood ; and in proof 
of this, I appeal to the whole Colony.” 
I repeat the statement I first adduced, 
in proof of the state of morals in the 

lace. It was not to be expected that 
those I had in my eye would acknow- 
ledge the fact, though really, if what 
Mr Macaulay, p- 43, says, is true, 
namely, that such a course of life does 
not, in Sierra Teone, occasion the loss 
of “ caste,”—* this species of concu- 
binage does not cause that total renun- 
ciation of moral feeling and conduct 
which too eften follows it here,” (Great 
Britain), &c. I did not say that the 
“ inmates of this description” belonged 
to the establishment of one man, and 
that that man was Kenneth Macaulay. 
At the court of “ A GREAT POWER,” 
like Sierra Leone, there is, like in 
other courts in Africa, when “ the 
Commander of the faithful” goes “ to 
the wrong box”—piEs, numerous in- 
trigues amongst the great, which de- 
scend amongst the various Sultanahs, 
each establishment looking to prefer« 
ment as a matter of right acquired by 
free labour,” and which might in- 
crease the inmates on the occasion al- 
luded to. At that time, I am informed, 
the coast of Africa, was in motion with 
“inmates of this description,” and 
amongst others who marched in the 
Rio Pongas and Isles des Loos direc- 
tion, in expectation of preferment from 
priority of services, was a female na- 
med Maro! Does Mr K. Macaulay 
know her ? 

Mr Macaulay’s answer, p. 66, to 
my account of the mortality amongst 
the military, is very remarkable.— 
Those sent out, says he, were culprits 
—and “ all who volunteered were ac-~ 
cepted, without much regard to churac- 
ter.—Their sentence was banishment 
for life ; their pass-word “a merry life 


_ anda short one. ”>—** WHERE SPIRITU= 


OUS LIQUORS WERE TO BE PROCURED, 
such men would not go without them ; 
and both by night and by day were 
they to be found lying drunk in the 
streets. I HAVE MYSELF MET, and I 
have known others to meet them, 
NEAR MIDNIGHT, stretched on the 
roads in a state of perfect insensibility 
from intoxication—and that in the 
height of the rainy season. I have 
also seen them early in the morning, 
LYING IN RUNNING STREAMS OF WA= 
ver, where, doubtless, they had passed 
the night, regardless of the heavy tro. 
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pical rain which had been falling, 
THIS MODE OF LIFE CONTINUED TILL 
IT rurt tHe Cotony”!! 

People of England, look at this 
statement. Was “ His Honour” in 
his sober ‘senses when he penned it? 
In his capacity as Governor, he tells 
us that he saw, and he suffered such 
abominations! Rum is a principal 
import into Sierra Leone. Mr Mac- 
aulay’s stores supply it amongst other 
articles. Look at the Governor of a 
British settlement prowling about grog 
shops “near midnight”! Have you 
ever heard of a Sierra Ieone amuse- 
ment called a “ Dignity Bat.” It 
is a collection of black prostitutes and 
washerwomen, and idle white men: 
and where tipsy Senators have got 
their noses twisted by midshipmen. 
Was it, let me ask, on return from 
one of these nightly revels that “ his 
honour,” and * others,”. near mid- 
night, saw the scenes above descri« 
bed? I can no otherwise rationally 
account for the inhumanity of leaving 
the miserable drowning soldier as they 
found him. Surely the wretch could: 
not be left because he, perhaps, had 
gone to a cheaper store for Rum than 
Mr Dougan’s ? 

Page 41, ‘* Does Mr M‘Queen ex- 
pect that the mere residence in Sierra 
Leone is to make a man religious ?”— 
No! I never did, and never can ima- 
gine anything so silly. I would as 
readily believe that the moon is made 
of green cheese,-as “ expect” or. believe 
such arcsult. But the people of this 
country believed, and were taught to 
believe, that such a “ residence” pro- 
duced such a result. I tried to unde- 
ceive them. 

“ General Turner,” says Mr Mac- 
aulay, p. 6, “ dissolved, in a great 
measure, the schools and the institu- 
tions for mechanics, and threw the 
people more upon their own resour~ 
ces,’ &c. General Turner was ho- 
nest, and would not lend himself to 
the cause of deception. He dissolved 
those schools, because, I presume, he 
found them to be what I described 
them, not seminaries of learning, but 
depots of deception and imposition. 

‘< The colony has been,” says its ins 
cautious champion, p. 5. “* GRIE~ 
VOUSLY INJURED by the want of any 
systematic plan or rule of conduct ha- 
ving been laid down for its govern- 

ment. Every Governor has been left 
to follow his own plans, HOWEVER 
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CRUDE AXD UNDIGESTED. This re- 
mark applies more particularly to the 
management of the Liberated Afri- 
cans.” The only systematic and well- 
digested plan pursued in the place, 
was, as I have stated, the plan to de- 
lude and to deceive the people of this 
country. Twenty African Institu- 
tion Reports, formed chiefly upon 
communications from Mr Kenneth 
Macaulay, and other publications in- 
numerable, have, during twenty years, 
told us a totally different tale to the 
tale now told about this place, and all 
the proceedings init. I challenge Mr 
Macaulay to deny what I now state. 

** T have stated as facts,” says Mr 
Macaulay, “‘ what I know to be un- 
true, and have quoted as genuine, ex- 
tracts which I know to be garbled.” 
I will not insult you by imitating Mr 
~ Macaulay’s manner and his matter ; 
but, in justice to myself, and in jus- 
tice to my subject, I state, that the 
man who states, or shall venture to 
state, that the authorities which I 
have quoted do not exist, or that the 
words and sentences which I have ex- 
tracted from these are not to be found 
in them, or in any way perverted from 
their plain meaning, utters that which, 
to use Mr Macaulay’s own words, is 
“AN ABSOLUTE FALSEHOOD.” The 
charge, therefore, I throw back in his 
teeth with scorn and indignation. 

In quoting my words with reference 
to the expenditure of Sicrra Leone, 
viz.“ Nearly the whole of these 
sums pass, in ONE WAY OF ANOTHER, 
through the hands of one merchant 
in London ;” this, says he, means 
Mr Zachary Macaulay ; and he’adds, 
“© No person can know better than 
yourself and Earl Bathurst, the utter 
groundlessness, the absolute fulsehood 
of the malignant assertion here made 
by Mr M‘Queen. You know, sir, 
that with the exreNDITURE OF SIER- 
RA LEONE, since its transfer to the 
Crown, in 1807, be it great or be it 
small, Mr Macaulay had no concean, 


UMay, 


No raat 
OF IT HAS PASSED THROUGH HIS 
HANDS, either in one way or another,” 


The boldness of the rege is ins 


pirEcTLY or indirectly. 


tended to impose upon this country. 
I leave the Colonial Office to think of 
it what they will, and proceed to show, 
from some stubborn facts, what this 
deluded and insulted country ought to 
think of it. 

For many years, Mr Zachary Maes 
aulay, or his house, were the chief, 
the only merchants in the place. Sail. 
ors, soldiers, ships and forts, were sup- 
plied by them with everything, nor 
was it safe to go past them. To this 
hour, the contracts for almost every« 
thing go into the hands of the house 
with which they are connected. The 
liberated Africans, and the wretched 
Kroomen, when they work for hire, 
get for their wages a piece of paper, 
containing an order on a store-keeper 
to py them value in goods ; and I ask 
and I challenge Mr Kenneth Mac. 
aulay to deny the fact, if those pieces 
of paper do not generally land in his 
own stores, and are afterwards cons 
verted into government bills? The 
place gives nothing but what the go- 
vernment expends in it ; so that eve 
one, “ in one way or another,” has, a 
must have, a participation in this exe 
penditure. I know not when Mr Mac. 
aulay curtailed his business in Sierra 
Leone, but to this hour he certainly 
does business there, as the annexed 
document will show.* Besides, Mr 
Macaulay was the navy prize agent 
for the African coast for a very great 
number of years, (if he is not so still,) 
and in a particular manner durin 
those years when those captures an 
condemnations were made, for which 
we have paid above half a million in 
bounties, all of which came through 
his hands; without noticing the mil- 
lions for robberies inflicted upon fo 
reign nations. These facts are well 
known to Mr Kenneth Macaulay, be- 
cause he was for several years supers 
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Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern, that I have transferred over 
the agency of Messrs Z. Macaulay and Babington, of London, and all my other bu- 
siness, to Robert Dougan, Esq., preparatory for my departure for Europe ; and that 
the said Robert Dougan is fully authorised to act for me in every respect. 

All persons indebted to me as agent aforesaid, or otherwise, are requested to pay 
up their balances immediately, or legal proceedings will be taken for the recovery of 


the same, 





K. MACAULAY. 
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intendant of the captured negroes, and 
the agent and partner of the house in 
London. 


About ten years ago, while acting 
in that capacity, Mr Zachary Macaulay, 
as the public papers stated, by some 


misconception of the act of Parliament, 
obtained from the treasury (I think it 
was) L,.50,000 in advance, to pay boun- 
ties for slaves which might be drawn 
for in Sierra Leone. The error was’ 
discovered after the money had been 
about two years in his possession. It 
was demanded and repaid ; but it was 
pot until a legal prosecution was com- 
menced,that theinterest, about L.5000, 
was also paid. I mention this merely 
to enable the reader to judge of the 
vast sums of public money, Sierra 
LEONE EXPENDITURE, that Mr Mac- 
= as prize agent, has had in his 
hands. 


But further, and more to the point. 
Mr Michael Macmillan went from 
Glasgow to Sierra Leone, where he 
soon found that it was more profitable 
to trade with the negroes, than to teach 
them, or to preach to them. He became 
merchant, and, being a shrewd indus- 
trious man, he attracted the notice of 
Macaulay and Babbington of London. 
In 1811, they appointed him their 
commercial, and also their prize agent. 
I hold in my hand an extract from 
the agreement betwixt them, dated Ist 
October 1811, which constitutes Mr 
Macmillan ‘‘ THEIR AGENT OR FAC- 
Tor AT SrerRA LEONE, or at any 
other place or places in Africa.” By 
this agreement he is bound not to 
act as a trader on his own account, be- 
yond 1.400 per annum, and which 
value in goods he also binds himself 
to order from Messrs Macaulay and 
Babbington, and to allow them a Com- 
mission on them. The agreement 
further states, that Mr Macmillan was 
“ to be allowed to act as agent for the 
disposal of prizes at Sierra Leone afore~ 
said, upon his paying to the said F. 
Macaulay and T. G. Babbington, or 
the survivor of them, ONE HALF OF 
THE USUAL COMMISSION OF FIVE 
POUNDS PER CENT THEREON, &c. 

In this capacity, Mr Macmillan 
acted, till the 11th May 1815, when 
he died, leaving two coloured children 
in that holy place ; a few days after Mr 
Kenneth Macaulay had arrived from 
London to take his place ; and it was 
believed that he died possessed of a 
large property, a great portion of which 
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was destined to endow a charity-school 
inthiscity. Mr Kenneth Macaulayand 
Mr Duncan Maemillan became ad- 
ministrators ; but a will was subse« 
uently found in Edinburgh, and, 
the advice of Messrs Macaulay a 
Babbington, a power of attorney was 
sent out by the executors, some of 
them gentlemen in this city, to Mr 
Kenneth Macaulay, with instructions 
to him to close the business, and re- 
mit the money. After some years’ 
delay, the executors were advised b 
Mr K. M. that he had done so, an 
that he had remitted to his friends in 
London the greater part of the for- 
tune, alleged to amount to L.12,000. 
The house in London stated, that Mr 
Macmillan died in their debt, and con« 
sequently, that they retained what 
had been sent them for it. Mr Ken- 
neth Macaulay was called upon for 
accounts and reckonings. In London 
they were answered by coldness—in 
Sierra Leone with defiance. At length, 
in 1823, learning that Kenneth was a 
Scotsman, and on a visit to Scotland, 
residing at the Manse of GretnaGreen, 
a warrant was obtained for his arrest, 
to bring him toa reckoning ; but Ken 
neth getting notice of what was going 
on, was too nimble for his uers, 
and got across the border, thinking he 
was clear of Scotch Law; but his 
pursuers, who knew better, finding 
that he had left trunks and property 
in the clergyman’s house, arrested 
these, and thus brought their owner 
under the jurisdiction of the Scotch 
Court, competent, if I am not mis- 
taken, to draw from Sierra Leone some 
of those documents which the House 
of Commons seem unable to procure. 
Evidence of the facts I state will be 
found in the process depending before 
the Supreme Court of Scotland. I 
have stated those facts, and been com« 
pelled by the insolence and effrontery 
of my assailants, to state them, in refu« 
tation of the most impudent assertion 
and appeal ever made by any writer. 
The captures during Macmillan’s agen- 
cy were most numerous. The African 
Institution Report 8th, p. 68, shows 
sixty-seven condemnations between 
1311 and 1814 at Sierra Leone. Many 
of these were large and valuable ves~ 
sels ; and, as Mr Macmillan’s papers 
show,—not taking slaves or bounties 
into account,—had on board cargoes of 
merchandise to the extent of L.4000 
and L.6000 Sterling. All were sold at 
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Sierra Leone. Mr Macmillan called 
upon Mr Macaulay to get the slave 
bounties from the Treasury, and to 
credit him with half the commission, 
while Mr Macmillan received the 
commissions on the sales of the ships 
and cargoes in Sierra Leone, and gave 
Mr Macaulay credit for half the com- 
missions thereon in the settlement, the 
balance of accounts to be made when 
the work and the gains were comple- 
ted. The extent of the sums which 
thus came into those gentlemen’s 
hands, was enormous—probably ex- 
ceeding half a million of money! 
They have been called for, but are 
not yet produced, nor do I believe 
that they can be so! 

Neither my time, my business, nor 
the interests of my family, (not ha- 
ving made a fortune from the gullibi- 
lity of my country,) will allow me 
to trace out farther the tortuous paths 
of the Jesuits of Sierra Leone, nor can 
I in future pay much attention to, or 
have any respect for, anything which 
Mr Kenneth Macaulay may say con- 
cerning it. After what I have shown, 
I consider I would be offering an in- 
sult to your understanding, and to the 
judgment and good sense of the very 
numerous and intelligent portion of 


[ May, 
the community who read the columns 
of the Journal in which I have the 
honour to address you, were I to say 
one word more upon the subject. | 
conclude with these remarks, forced 
upon me, namely, that I consider any 
country disgraced and degraded, when 
I perceive acting as governor in an 

one of her colonies, an individual who 
to-day sells our soldiers the beef to 
eat, and rum, which he says kills them, 
and to-morrow refai/s, as the coffin ac. 
count shows he retails, the boards and 
the nails to make the coffins which 
are to hold their mouldering remains, 
in a den of pestilence and death. And 
stripping his publication of the rant, 
and cant, and studied expression which 
runs through it, and confining it to 
the point, the present state of Sierra 
Leone—a commercial, agricultural, 
moral and religious station—a blacker 
picture was never exhibited to the eyes 
of an insulted country, than that pic- 
ture which has been exhibited by its 
champion, Mr Kennetu Macautay. 


I am, &c. 
James M‘Queey. 
GLascow, ' 
13th April 1827. 
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SPEECH OF HIS ROYAL HIGINESS THE DUKE OF YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 25TH APRIL, 1825. 


[The following Version of this interesting and memorable Speech, 
which excited so strong a sensation throughout the whole Empire, has 
been furnished to us by a Peer, who, having taken minutes at the time 
it was spoken, committed it to paper immediately after, and subsequent- 
ly revised and compared the report he had made out, with the minutes 
taken by several other Peers, who were also present. This invaluable 
document has therefore been given us as strictly accurate, and as more 
authentic than any report of the Speech which has hitherto appeared in 
print ; and it is with feelings of pride and satisfaction, that we embody 
in our pages a faithful transcript of the sentiments and opinions express- 
ed by this much lamented and truly British Prince, when it was pro- 
posed to throw down the few remaining safeguards of the Constitution 
against Foreign Influence and Popish Ascendency, 


C.NJ 


My Lorps,—I present to your Lordships a petition, praying that fur- 
ther concessions may not be made to the Roman Catholics. I am so lit- 
tle in the habit of addressing this House, that I shall probably take no 
part in the debate upon the bill, if it reaches this House. Upon this oc- 
casion, therefore, allow me to declare my sentiments upon this most im- 
portant matter. The respectability of the petitioners,—the Dean and 


Chapter of Windsor,—will secure to their petition due respect. 


y Lords, twenty-five years have now passed since measures of this na- 
ture were first contemplated, but professedly with ample securities for the 
Protestant Established Church ; securities admitted and avowed to be 
necessary. What the effect of the proposal of such measures was at that 
day, your Lordships know :—The apprehension that the Sovereign might 
be called upon to differ with his Parliament, in the discharge of his duty, 
to adhere to his Coronation Oath—the contract which he had made at 
the altar of God—led to affliction—(here he could not proceed)—and to 
the temporary dismissal of the best, the honestest, and the wisest Minis- 
ter the Crown ever had. That Minister always held out, that there must 
be sufficient Securities for the Protestant Establishment—for the main- 
tenance of those principles which placed the Sovereign upon the throne 
—and that, with such Securities, what ought to be satisfactory to the 
Roman Catholics, might safely be granted. What is the case now, my 
Lords? You are to grant all that can be asked, and without any satis- 
factory Securities. I am, my Lords, a friend to complete toleration ; but 
political power and toleration are perfectly different. I have opposed the 
concessions of political power from the first moment in which it was pro- 
posed to grant them. I have so acted throughout, under a conviction, 
whenever I have been called upon to act, that I was bound so to act. I 
shall continue to oppose such concessions to the utmost of my power. 
The Church of England, my Lords, is in connexion with the Crown. 
The Roman Catholics will not allow the Crown or the Parliament to in- 
terfere with their Church: Are they, nevertheless, to legislate for the Pro- 
testant Church of England ? 
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My Lords, allow me to call your attention to what must be the state of 
the King upon the throne—(here he read the King’s oath)—The dread 
of being called upon—of having it proposed to him to act contrary to 
his understanding of that oath, led, or myers in | contributed to his late 
Majesty’s sufferings in the last ten years of his life—(He could not pro- 
end, and was in tears—after a pause he said)—My Lords, if you have 
taken oaths, and differ about the meaning of them, those who think the 

posed measures contrary to their oaths, are overcome by a majority — 
The do their duty—they act according to their oaths—the measure is 
carried without their violating their compact with God. But recollect 
that it is not so with the individual who is the Sovereign: He hasa 
right, if he is convinced that it is his duty, to refuse his assent, when the 
measure is proposed to him: His refusal is a constitutional bar to the 
measure : His consent, if given contrary to his understanding of his oath, 
is that for which he must ever be responsible. My Lords, I understand 
my duty, in this place, too well to be stating what any other person may 
or may not feel, with respect to these proposed measures—what any 
other person may or may not propose to do, or to forbear doing. I 
speak for myself only—for myself only I declare an opinion and deter. 
mination : But I apprehend I may in this place be allowed to call for 
your attention to what may be the state of the Sovereign, to whom mea- 
sures may be proposed, who is not to consider what oath might have 
been administered to him, and taken by him, but who has taken an oath, 
according to which and to what may be his conviction; as to the obli- 
gation that oath has created, he must conceive himself bound to act in 
‘consenting or withholding consent. 

My own opinions, my Lords, are well-known ; they have been care- 
fully formed ; I cannot change them ;—I shall continue to act conform- 
ably to them in whatever circumstances and in whatever station I may 


be placed—So help me God! 





SIR HERBERT TAYLOR'S NARRATIVE OF THE LAST ILLNESS AND 
DEATH OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK. 


_[When this most interesting and affecting Narrative first appeared, 
we at once resolved to give it a place in the Magazine, being anxious to 
contribute, not merely to its wider circulation, but to its preservation, as 
a most valuable and important document for history. Accordingly we 
communicated our intention to the attached and faithful friend and ser- 
vant of his late Royal Highness, Sir Herbert Taylor, from whose mas- 
terly pen this Memorial of the Last Days of his ever-to-be-lamented 
Master proceeded ; and we have had the honour of being favoured with 
Sir Herbert’s entire consent and approbation, and also of being requested 
to add to the “‘ Memorandum” the Note in page 640 , which would have 
accompanied the origina! publication, if that had taken place by his desire. 
The “ Memorandum” is now printed from a lithographic copy which 
Sir Herbert was so good as send us; its correctness may therefore be 
depended upon. It will still be read with undiminished interest. 


C. N.J 
14 
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MEMORANDUM 


BETWEEN THE 9TH JUNE, 1826, AND 5TH JANUARY, 1827. 


- Tue interest, excited by the situa- 
tion of the late Duke of York, and by 
every circumstance connected with his 
long, painful, and lingering illness, 
from its commencement until the fa- 
tal hour which closed his valuable ex- 
istence, has been so great, and the ge~ 
heral feeling which it produced has 
caused so many particulars to be cir- 
culated and received by the public, as 
authentic, for which there either was 
no foundation, or at least very imper- 
fect foundation, that I have, upon due 
consideration, been induced to draw 
up, from minutes taken during this 
distressing and trying period of my 
attendance upon his Royal Highness, 
a statement, not of the progress of the 
disease, or of the treatment pursued, 
bat of such circumstances and facts 
as will shew the condition of his Royal 
Highness’s mind under this awful vi- 
sitation of Providence, —will do justice 
to the exemplary resolution and pious 
resignation with which he met and 
submitted to it,—and will satisfy his 
attached friends that his Royal High- 
ness was, in every point of view, de- 
serving of the respect and the affection 
which have so strongly marked their 
sentiments towards him, and of the 
deep grief and regret which his death 
has occasioned in their minds, and in 
those of the respectable and well- 
thinking individuals of every class in 
this country. 

The state of his Royal Highness’s 
health had, for some time, appeared 
far from satisfactory, and had occa- 
sioned more or less uneasiness to those 
about him ; but the first indications of 
serious indisposition, such as to pro 
duce alarm, were upon his Royal High 
ness’s return from Ascot to his resi< 
dence in Audley Square, on the 9th 
of June, 1826 ; and Mr Macgregor, 
who then saw him, urged him imme~ 
diately to send for Sir Henry Halford. 

From that period, his Royal High 
hess continued more or less an invalid, 
and was occasionally confined to his 
house. 

Upon the 24th June, his Royal 
Highness removed for change of air to 
Brompton Park, the residence of Mr 
Greenwood, who kindly lent it to him, 

Vou. XXI. 


and upon that day he sent for me, and 
told me that he had been unwell for 
some weeks, and that he did not think 
that he gained ground ; that he did 
not feel alarmed, and that he had pere 
fect confidence in the attention given 
to his case, and the skill of his medi« 
cal advisers. But that he knew that 
they might entertain apprehensions 
which they would consider it their 
professional duty not to communicate 
to their patients, and he might there- 
fore remain ignorant of that which 
ought not to be concealed from him, 
and which he trusted he should learn 
without apprehension, although he 
did not deny that he should learn it 
with regret. That there were duties 
to be performed, and arrangements. to 
be made, which ought not to be defer- 
red to the last moment ; and he felt 
that it was due to his character and 
station, to his comfort, and even to 
his feelings on this subject, that he 
should not be taken by surprise upon 
so serious an occasion. He considered 
it probable that the physicians would 
be less reserved with me than with 
him, and he charged me, if I should 
learn from them directly, or should 
have reason to draw such inference 
from any expression that might drop 
from them, that his situation had be- 
come one of danger, not to withhold 
such knowledge from him. He a 
pealed to me upon this occasion for 
an act of friendship, he would add, 
for the discharge of a duty, which he 
claimed from the person who had been 
with him, and enjoyed his confidence, 
during so many = : He called upon 
me to promise that I would perform it 
whenever the period should arrive to 
which he alluded, and he desired that 
I would bear in mind that he wished 
me to deal by him as he was certain 
I should desire, under similar circum-< 
stances, to be dealt with. 

I made the promise without hesita- 
tion, and it was received with a warm 
expression of thanks, and an affection 
ate pressure of the hand. , 

This was repeated, in allusion to 
what had passed at a later period of 
the day, when he got into his carriage 
to go to Brompton, and he then said’ 

4L 
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that he felt relieved from great un- 
easiness by the promise I had given 
him. 

His Royal Highness removed to 
Brighton on the 14th August, for the 
benefit of further change of air ; and 
I learned, from Mr yee on the 
17th of that month, that a change had 
taken place in his general state, and 
that 4 eee had appeared which 
rendered his situation one of danger. 

This distressing information was 
confirmed to me from other quarters, 
and I determined immediately to go to 
Brighton, and to discharge my duty ; 
but to be guided in the character and 
extent of the disclosure by such fur- 
ther communication as might be made 
to me, by his Royal Highness’s medical 
attendants, of the nature and pressure 
of the danger. I pleaded business 
rendering personal communication ne- 
eessary for my visit to his Royal High- 
ness, and I went to Brighton on the 
9th August. Upon my arrival, I 
learned from Mr Macgregor that a 
favourable change had taken place, 
that his Royal Highness had gained 
strength, and that the most alarming 
symptoms had in great measure sub- 
sided ; that his Royal Highness’s si- 
tuation might, therefore, be consider- 
ed far more encouraging than when 
he wrote to me, but that it was impos- 
sible to consider it free from danger, 
although that danger had ceased to be 
immediate, and although there was 
reason to hope that the cause of alarm 
might be removed. He added, that, 
from observations which his Royal 
Highness had made to himself, he was 
eonvinced I would find him poe 
for any communication I might feel it 
my duty to make to him, and that, 
under all circumstances, I must exer- 
cise my discretion. 

I then saw the Duke of York, who 
entered fully into his situation, and 
told me, that, although mueh better 
then, and, he believed, going on well, 
he had reason to think, from the man- 
ner and looks of his medical attend- 
ants, that they had been alarmed, and 
felt much greater uneasiness than they 
had expressed, or might feel at liber- 
ty to express, and he wished to know 
what I learnt. 


I did not disguise from him, that, 
bearing in mind the engagement I had 
contracted, I had determined to go to 
Brighton in consequence of the ac- 
counts [ had received on the 17th, 





CMay, 


which had alarmed me, but that I was 
happy to find, on my arrival, that his 
Royal Highness’s state had since been 
improving, and that much of the un. 
easiness which then prevailed had 
been removed; at the same time it 
was my duty to confirm the impres- 
sion which he appeared himself to have 
received, that his complaint had ag. 
sumed a more serious character, al« 
though great confidence appeared to 
be felt, that the extraordinary resours 
ces of his constitution, and the strength 
he bad gained since his removal to 
Brighton, would enable him to strugs 
gle successfully with the disorder, 
“* Then,” said he, ‘* I was not mistas 
ken in my suspicions, and my case is 
not wholly free from danger ; but I 
depend upon your honour, and you 
tell me there is more to hope than to 
fear.” 

I assured him that such was deci- 
dedly the impression I bad received 
from what Mr Macgregor had said to 
me. He thanked me, and proceeded 
to look over and give directions upon 
some official papers with his usual ate 
tention and accuracy. 

He saw Mr Macgregor the same 
evening, and questioned him; and he 
told me on the following day that Mr 
Macgregor had answered him v 
fairly, and had confirmed what I had 
said to him, as did Sir Matthew Tier« 
ney later in the day. On that same 
day he told me that he felt stronger; 
that his mind was relieved by what 
had passed, as he knew he should not 
be deceived, or left to form his own 
conjectures, and draw his own conclu- 
sions, from the looks and manner of 
his- medical attendants, and others 
about him ; and that he had not for 
months slept so well as the preceding 
night. 

I repeated to him, that I had come 
to Brighton under considerable alarm, 
and that I should leave it very much 
relieved. His Royal Highness was 
cheerful ; and I heard from Mr Macs 
gregor, and others, that he continued 
so during the following days. Indeed, 
he wrote to me himself in very good 
spirits, and assured me of the comfort 
and relief he had derived from the 
proof afforded to him that he would 
be fairly dealt with. ' 

His Royal Highness returned from 
Brighton on the afternoon of the 
26th of August, to the Duke of Rut«~ 
land’s house in Arlington Street, ha< 
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ving come in five and a half hours. 
He did not seem much fatigued, look« 
ed well in the countenance, and con- 
versed cheerfully with Sir Henry Tor- 
rens and me, who were in waiting to 
receive him. 
: Kr er ards _ me = his 
8 , Sleep, and appetite im- 
proved, but that the medicines he had 
taken had ceased to have the desired 
effect in checking the progress of the 
main disorder, and that he had there- 
fore returned to town earlier than had 
been intended, in order, as he under- 
stood, to try some change of treat- 
ment, which he apprehended might 
be tapping. This was an unpleasant 
hearing, though it did not alarm him. 
He was determined to keep up his 
spirits ; he knew his situation was a 
serious one, but he had no doubt, 
~ God, he should recover, though 
e feared his recovery would be a 
work of time. 

In the course of the conversation, 
I told him that I had understood Sir 
Henry Halford would be in town on 
the following day, and did not mean 
to return to the country. He observed 
it was very kind of him, but imme- 
diately added, “‘ by the bye, not a very 
good sign either.” 

He then proceeded very quietly to 
official business, but Mr Macgregor 
coming in, he, in the most calm and 
collected manner, questioned him be- 
fore me, very closely as to his state, 
beginning by these words: “‘ Tell me 
honestly, do you consider me in dan- 
ger?” ‘© Not in immediate danger,” 
was the answer. ‘“ But,” said his 
Royal Highness, “ you do consider 
my situation to be one not free from 
danger?”—Mr Macgregor admitted 
it to be by no means free from dan- 
ger, but proceeded to state the grounds 
which justified his medical attendants 
in indulging hopes that his Royal 
Highness might look forward to a fa- 
vourable issue. 

Mr Macgregor’s answer produced 
further questions, all put with a view 
to obtain positive and accurate infor- 
mation as to the extent of danger, and 
he concluded by thanking Mr Mac- 

or for the fair manner in which 

e had met them, and by saying, “ I 
know now what I wished to know, 
and I shall be able to govern myself 
4 that knowledge.” During the 
whole of this conversation, which was 
of some length, his manner was firm 
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and collected, though very serious, 
his voice free from —~N his ques- 
tions were put quietly, at intervals, as 
if well considered, by a man. who was 
determined to ascertain his own situ- 
ation, and his words were measured. 

He afterwards desired me to repeat 
whet Mr Macgregor had said, as. I 
understood it, that he might be satis- 
fied he had not mistaken him. I did 
so, and he observed, that he also had 
so understood him, but that he did 
not augur from it that his case was 
hopeless—which impression I con- 
firmed. He expressed an earnest hope 
that the symptoms of his disorder 
om not generally known or talked 
0 


I have been thus particular in the 
statement of what passed upon these 
three occasions, to shew how anxious 
his Royal Highness was not to be kept 
in the dark, how fearlessly he met the 
communication of the existence of 
danger, and, above all, to shew that 
he was early apprised of his critical 
state, from the contemplation of which 
he at no time shrunk, although he was 
at all times anxious to conceal, from 
the generality of those who Spreeeh 
ed him, that he did not look forward 
with undiminished confidence to a fa- 
vourable issue. 

On the following day, Sunday, 
27th August, his Royal Highness 
again spoke to me very guiatiye in 
regard to his situation, and told me, 
that although not alarmed, and al- 
though he had heard nothing that 
should shake his hopes of ultimate re« 
covery, he could not conceal from 
himself that his situation called for 
serious contemplation. Whatever 
might be the result, there would be 
time for certain arrangements, and 
the settlement of his affairs, but there 
was one duty he did not wish to de- 
fer ; he felt, indeed, that it ought not 
to be deferred until it should seem to 
be imposed by a conviction of imme< 
diate danger, and resorted to when 
hope had ceased to exist. He had, 
therefore, determined to take the Sa- 
crament upon an early day, and to re« 

uest his friend the Bishop of Lon- 
jon to administer it to him ; but he 
was anxious that this should not be 
known, as the alarm would be sound- 
ed, and various interpretations would 
be put upon an act, which was one of 
duty, resorted to on principle, and 
not from apprehension or affectation ; 
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he therefore directed me to see the 
Bishop of London, and to request 
him to come to him on the following 
Tuesday at twelve. He desired that I 
would explain to him his desire that 
the attendance should be quiet, and 
should not excite observation ; that 
he wished the service to be ‘simply 
that of the Communion, as he did not 
now apply to him for his attendance 
as upon a sick person. He also desired 
me to be present, and to take the Sa- 
crament with him. 

He told me that he had well consi- 
dered of this act. He was sure that, 
under any circumstances, it would 
tend to his satisfaction, comfort, and 
relief, and that he ought not to post- 
pone it. 

I went to the Bishop of London, 

(at Fulham,) who received the com- 
munication with great emotion, and 
spoke in the highest terms of the ex- 
emplary feeling which had dictated 
his Royal Highness’s wish, and said 
that he would come quietly to Ar- 
lington Street on Tuesday, at twelve, 
without robes, (as upon ordinary oc- 
casions,) and without notice to any 
one, and I engaged to have all prepa- 
red. 
‘ T returned to Arlington Street to 
inform his Royal Highness, and it 
was agreed that his servant, Batche- 
lor, should alone be apprised of the 
intention, and that I should take care 
to keep others out of the way. His 
Royal Highness again said, that he 
should derive great comfort from thus 
early discharging his duty. He also 
gave me instructions to clear his draw- 
ers in Audley Square of papers, and 
to bring them away, and seal up those 
of a — nature. He said he should 
by degrees look them over, and at- 
tend to other matters, but repeatedly 
assured me that all this was done and 
thought of without any apprehension 
of a fatal issue of his disorder, and 
that he was confident he should re- 
eover. 

The Princess Sophia (who usually 
came every day about two o’clock 
had been with him, and I asked him 
whether she was aware of his situa- 
tion. He said he believed not, at least 
he had said nothing to alarm her ; 
possibly, however, she might be to a 
certain extent, and he had therefore 
said nothing to undeceive her. 

When I saw Batchelor, I learnt 
from him (what I had never previ- 


be disturbed, but if disturbed in the 
morning, in the afternoon or evening ; 
and that when travelling on Sunday; 
he always took a Bible and Prayer 
Book in the carriage, and was very 
particular as to their being placed 
within his immediate reach ; and that 
although he did not object to a travels 
ling companion on other days, nothing 
annoyed him more than any one pros 
posing to be his companion on a Suns. 

ay. 
His Royal Highness saw Sir Hen- 
ry Halford on that day, and question« 
ed him very closely as to his situation; 
Sir Henry told me that he had ans 
swered his questions fairly, and that 
he had found his Royal Highness in 
an excellent state of mind, and that 
he could not sufficiently admire the 
resolution and composure with which 
he sought for information, and dwelt 
upon the question of danger. He ob< 
served that there was no difficulty in 
dealing with such a patient. 

His Royal Highness told me afters 
wards, that Sir Henry Halford’s coms 
munication had confirmed the impres« 
sion he had received from what Mr 
Macgregor had said, and he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with it. 

His Royal Highness continued in 
good spirits, and in the same com 
sed state of mind on the 28th and 
29th. 

On the latter day, the Bishop of 
London came at a little before twelve, 
and his Royal Highness was alone 
with him for a short time, after which 
I was called in, and his Lordship ade 
ministered the Sacrament to us. 

The Duke’s deportment was serious 
as became the occasion, but firm and 
quite free from agitation. He did not 
appear nervous or affected, although 
he must have perceived that neither 
the Bishop nor I were free from either 
feeling. * 

The Bishdép of London told me af- 
terwards that nothing could be more 
correct or satisfactory than all his 
Royal Highness had said to him, when 
they were alone, and that his state of 
mind was that in which he would 
wish, under such circumstances, to 
find that of any person in whose wel« 
fare he felt interested. 


_ May; 

ously known) that his Royal Highw 
ness, when he did not go to church, 
never missed devoting some time to 
his prayers, which he read to himself, 
in general early, that he might not 
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When I returned to the Duke of 
York, he appeared more affected, and 
he assured me that he felt a comfort 
and relief which he could not describe, 
and that whatever might be the issue 
of his illness, he had done what he 
ought to do. That he could now at- 
tend to other matters with encreased 
composure. In the afternoon, when 
I saw him again, he expressed to me 
how much he had béen pleased with 
the Bishop of London’s mild and en- 
couraging discourse. 

That he had stated to his Lordship 
unreservedly, that he knew his situa-~ 
tion to be a very serious, though he 
trusted not a hopeless one, but that he 
did uot chuse to postpone a duty which 
he conceived ought to be performed 
while he was in the full possession of 
his faculties, which might yield to 
disease sooner than he was aware of. 
—That he had in the course of his 
life faced death in various shapes, and 
was now doomed to view its approach 
in a slow and lingering form. That 
he did not deny that he should resign 
his existence with regret, though he 
felt no alarm; he admitted that his 
life had not been pure, that there had 
been much in his course he wished 
had been otherwise. He had’ not 
thought so seriously on some subjects 
as he might have done, still he had 
endeavoured to discharge his public 
duties correctly. He had forborne 
from injuring or deceiving any one ; 
and he felt in peace and charity with 
all. 

Under these circumstances, he hoped 
he might look with confidence to mers 
cy, through the merits of his Redeem- 
er, and he had appealed to him (the 
Bishop) on this occasion, not only to 
receive the confession of his unwor- 
thiness, but to adininister that comfort 
which his situation required. That 
his reliance and his faith in the Chris- 
tian religion were firm and decided, 
and that his adherence to the pure 
doctrine professed and established by 
the Church of England, was unshaken, 
as it had ever been. ‘That, as he had 
declared these sentiments in a politi- 
cal discussion of the Roman Catholic 
Question, he was anxious that itshould 
be understood, and that the Bishop of 
London should be enabled to state 
hereafter, if the occasion should call 
for it, that those sentiments were not 
professed in a political sense, and from 
prejudice and party feelings, but that 
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a were firmly fixed in his mind, 
were the result of due cousidera- 
tion and conviction, and produced by 
an earnest solicitude for the continued 
welfare of his country. 

After seying this, his Royal Highe 
ness told me that he felt very comfort 
able, and that if it should please God 
to restore him to health, he was sure 
he should be a better man ever after. 
He considered this trial as a mercy for 
which he ought to feel grateful ; it afs 
forded him time for serious reflection, 
and he trusted that the time would 
not be ill applied. He then entered 
into some questions of military busi< 
ness with great composure. 

His Royal Highness underwent the 
operation of tapping on the afternoon 
of the 3d September. It was perform- 
ed by Mr Macgregor, and it was borne 
by his Royal Highness with the same 
resolution and quiet composure which 
had marked his conduct under every 
stage of his illness. Colonel Stephen 
son and I saw him soon after. We 
found him a little exhausted, but 
cheerful, and quite free from nervous 
agitation. 

About this period, he received the 
communication of the death of Sir 
Harry Calvert, by which he was much 
affected, and he observed that he had 
deeply to deplore the loss of an old 
and attached friend, and a religious 
and good man. 

For some days after the operation, 
he was very weak, and his left leg was 
in a state which occasioned serious 
uneasiness, nor was the appearance of 
the other leg satisfactory. On the 10th, 
he examined the contents of some pri- 
vate boxes, and desired that they 
might be left in his room, but consi 
dered as consigned to my charge. His 
situation gave his medical attendants 
serious uneasiness, and his Royal 
Highness was perfectly sensible of it, 
nor indeed did I disguise it from him, 
when he questioned me. 

Between the 12th and the 18th, his 
Royal Highness gained strength, and 
his appetite and sleep improved, but 
the state of his legs continued unsa- 
tisfactory. On the 19th he began 
again to take his airings, but the im- 
provement had not been such as to 
induce his medical attendants to con- 
sider his state otherwise than very 
critical. He continued to take daily 
airings until the 16th of October. 
During this interval, he rallied occa< 
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Matalin. san bia peneeal benlth om 
peared at times to be improving, not- 
withstanding the state of the legs, 
which became gradually more unsa- 
tisfactory, and often occasioned excru- 
ciating pain throughout great part of 
the day. His Royal Highness fre- 
quently spoke to me of his own situa- 
tion and feelings, more especially on 
the 22d September, when he told me 
he did his best to submit with patience 
and resignation ; that he tried to keep 
up his spirits, he met his friends 
cheerfully, endeavoured to go correctly 
through what he had to do, and to 
occupy himself at other times with 

g; but when left to his own 
thoughts, when he went to bed and 
lay awake, the situation was not agree 
able ; the contemplation of one’s end, 

not to be met at once, nor within a 
short given period, but protracted pos- 
sibly for months, required a struggle 
and tried one’s resolution. But, after 
all, he did not know that he regretted 
it, or that he regretted that time was 
given to him which had turned his 
mind to serious reflection, and which 
he was certain had been very benefi- 
cial to him. If it should please God 
that he should recover, he would be- 
come a better man: if he did not re- 
cover, he would have to thank God 
for the time afforded for reflection. I 
have noticed what passed on this day, 
to show that his feelings had under 
gone no change. 

On the 16th October, Mr aay A 
desired that I should convey to his 
Royal Highness his wish that he would 
allow him to call in Sir Astley Cooper ; 
that I would state that he had no 
reason to doubt his Royal Highness’s 
confidence, but that a heavy responsi- 
bility was thrown upon him, and that 
it might be satisfactory to his Royal 
Highness, as it doubtless would be to 
himself, to resort to further aid and 
advice, as the state of the legs had 
unfortunately formed so prominent a 
feature of the case; at the same time 
he was persuaded that Sir Astley 
Cooper would concur in all that he 
had done. When I mentioned it to 
his Royal Highness he objected, and 
camel me that he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied with Mr Macgregor’s skill and 
his attention, and that he — not, 
upon any account, a to shew a 
doubt which he eh felt, nor 
hurt Mr Macgregor’s feelings. I ase 
sured him that Mr Macgregor was 





CMay, 
perfectly sensible of this; but-that-he 
owed it to his own feelings, and to his 
character as a professional man, to 
make this request. His Royal Hi 
ness then objected to the effect it mi 
produce upon the public, to its get 
into the newspapers, &c. I observ. 
that measures might be taken to pre. 
vent this, and he spore sgreed to Mr 
Ma or’s speaking to Sir Henr 
Halford, and rm it with him. " 

Sir Astley Cooper attended accord. 
ingly on the 17th, and continued to 
do so during the remainder of his 
Royal Highness’s illness. Notwith. 
standing every precaution, it was ims 
possible to prevent it being soon no. 
ticed in the papers, and when his 
Royal Highness learnt this, he obsers 
ved, that his chief motive for wishing 
it concealed was, the apprehension 
that it might excite unnecessary alarm, 
which, as connected with his station 
and situation, might embarrass the 
Government, and possibly influence 
the public funds.—It could not affect 
him personally. 

His Royal Highness’s state fluctue 
ated again between this period and 
the 6th November, when there was 4 
marked improvement in the condition 
of the legs, which continued until the 
20th, when they again assumed an 
unfavourable appearance, which was 
the more to be lamented as his Royal 
Highness’s strength and constitutional 
powers had been giving way ; his ap. 
petite and sleep began to fail, and the 
encreasing evil was therefore to be met 
by impaired resources. 

Towards the beginning of Deceme 
ber his Royal Highness again rallied, 
so far as the legs were concerned, but 
his frame and his constitution had 
evidently becomt weaker, and his 
Royal Highness himself expressed his 
apprehensions that his strength would 
not carry him through the protracted 
struggle. 

Between the 8th and 17th of Dee 
cember, there was again a sensible ime 
posvenent in the legs, which might 

ave raised the hopes of his Royal 
Highness’s attendants, if the return 
of strength had kept pace with it; 
but he was visibly losing strength and 
substance, and on the 20th the legs 
resumed the appearance of mortifica- 
tion to an alarming extent, and the 
medical attendants agreed that his 
situation had become very critical. 
Their apprehensions were still fur- 
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ther excited on the 22d; his appetite 
had’ ‘totally failed him, and other 

ms were equally unfavourable. 
Still he kept up his spirits, and al- 
though my language was anything 
but encouraging, he appeared to feel 
sanguine of recovery. This impres- 
sion was not justified by the opinion 
of the medical attendants, and I be- 
came very anxious that his Royal 
Highness should be made aware of 
the encreased danger of his situation. 
Lurged this point with Sir Henry Hal- 
ford and Sir Astley Cooper ; assured 
them that they mistook his Royal 
Highness’s character, if they appre- 
hended any ill effect from the disclo- 
sure, and represented that it was due 
to his character and to his wish, to 
discharge the duties which he still had 
to perform. In the course of the day 
they yielded to my representations, 
po 4 authorised me to avail myself of 
any opening which his Royal High- 
ness might give me to make him sen- 
sible of the encreased anxiety and 
alarm which I had observed in his 
physicians. I was to use my discre- 
tion as to the mode, the nature, and 
the extent of the disclosure ; it would 
probably produce reference to them, 
and they would then confirm the im- 
pression conveyed by me. 

I saw his Royal Highness at five 
o'clock, when I took my official papers 
tohim. He gave me the desired op- 
portunity at once, by asking what the 
doctors said of him. His servant be- 
ing in the room, I gave no immediate 
answer, and he waited quietly until 
he had left the room, and then repeat- 
ed the question. 

I spoke to him as had been agreed 
with Sir Henry Halford, adding that 
my own anxiety, and the uneasiness 
I had already expressed to him, had 
led me to watch the physicians, and 
to endeavour to extract from them 
what their real opinion was, but that 
they were cautious, and were evident- 
ly unwilling to authorise me to express 
their alarm. I could not, however, 
forget his Royal Highness’s appeal to 
me in Audley Square, nor the pledge 
I had given him; that 1 knew his 
Royal Highness did not wish to be 
taken by surprise ; that I felt he ought 
not to be taken by surprise ; and there- 
fore I had considered it my duty to dis~ 
close to him the uneasiness I felt. He 
listened with composure, and without 
betraying any agitation, but asked me 
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whether the danget was immediates 
whether it was a question of days? 

I repeated that [ was not authorised 
to say so, and I trusted it wasnot. He 
said—‘* God’s will be done; I am not 
afraid of dying, I trust I have done 
my duty: I have endeavoured to do 
so. I know that my faults have been 
many, but God is merciful ; his ways 
are inscrutable; I bow with submis« 
sion to his will. I have at least not 
to reproach myself with not having 
done all I could to avert this crisis; 
but I own it has come upon me by 
surprise. I knew that my case had 
not ceased to be free from danger; I 
have always been told so, but I did 
not suspect immediate danger, and had 
I been a timid or a nervous man, the 
effect might have been trying. I trust 
I have received this communication 
with becoming resolution.” I obser 
ved that I had not for many days seen 
his Royal Highness more free from 
nervous agitation, and that I had not 
been disappointed in my expectation 
that he would bear this communica. 
tion as he did that which I had been 
called upon to make to him at Brighs 
ton. He desired me to feel his pulse, 
which was low, but even and steady.° 

He then put various questions to 
me, with a view to ascertain the causes 
of what he considered so sudden a 
change in his state. I accounted for 
it by what I had learned from the 
physicians, and ended by repeating 
that I had felt it my duty, however 
painful, to speak out. He thanked 
me, gave me his hand, and said, I had 
acted as I ought, and as he expected, 
but he pressed me again to state 
“* what was the extent of the danger, 
and whether immediate?” I repeated 
that I had been assured it was not 
immediate. ‘‘ Whether his case was 
without hope of recovery ?” I gave nd 
decided answer, but said, that I could 
not extract from the physicians any 
positive opinion, but that their lan- 
guage was not encouraging. He said) 
‘© T understand you; I may go on for 
a short time, but I may end rapidly ; 
God’s will be done; I am resigned.” 
He then called for his official papers; 
and transacted his business with com- 
posure and his usual attention. Hé 
afterwards resumed the wre paine 
ful subject. I spoke to him about his 
private papers, and he confirmed some 
of the directions previously given to 
me upon that subject. He then spoke 
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most kindly, took me again by the 
hand, and said, “‘ Thank you; God 
Bless you.” I had hitherto succeeded 
in controlling my feelings, but I could 
do so no longer, and I left the room. 
I learnt from his servant, Batche- 
lor, that after I left his Royal High- 
ness, he had desired him to collect 
and pay some small bills ; that he be- 
gan to write some memoranda, and 
appeared very serious, but quite free 
from agitation. His Royal Highness 
afterwards had some serious conversa 
tion with Sir Henry Halford, who did 
hot disguise from him the uneasiness 
he felt, but did not admit that his 
case had become hopeless.- He had 
found him perfectly calm and com< 


His Royal Highness sent for me 
again, and repeated to me very cor- 
rectly what Sir Henry Halford had 
said to him; he afterwards saw Colo- 
nel Stephenson, who told me that he 
had conversed with him very quietly 
upon indifferent subjects, and that, 
from his manner, - could _ —_ 
suspected that anything co ave 
occurred to gree pe x P 
. He passed a g night, and ap- 
—_ better on the following day. 

e saw the Adjutant-General and 
Quartermaster-General early, and gave 
his directions to —_ with ~ usual 
accuracy. I saw him soon after, and 
he told me that he had passed a good 
night, had rather more appetite, and 
was more free from pain ; that this was 
Satisfactory for the moment, but whe- 
ther of any ultimate avail, a higher 
Power would decide. 

The physicians told me there was 
no improvement in his situation. 

In the course of the day, I submit- 
ted to him the official papers, and took 
his pleasure upon some general mili- 
tary arrangements, into which he en- 
tered with interest ; but in the after- 
noon he became very languid and ner- 
vous, though he rallied again towards 
the evening. 

On the following day, 24th Decem- 
ber, he appeared better, and in good 
spirits, though incapable of much ex- 
ertion. 

. On the 25th, he was weaker, ha- 
ving had a very indifferent night. He 
saw the Duke of Wellington early in 
the day. The physicians told me that 
his R Highness’s state was beco- 
ming aily more critical, and that it 
was desirable that I shouldavail myself 


(May; 


of any opportunity which might offer, 
of drawing his Royal Highness’s attene 


tion to the necessity of settling his af. . 


fairs. I embraced it that very day, 
and proposed to him to send for his 
solicitor, Mr Parkinson, to which he 

eed, and I appointed him at ten. 
o'clock on the following day ; he aftere. 
wards went through his official busi-, 
ness very quietly. 

His Royal Highness saw Mr Par« 
kinson on the 26th, and signed his 
will, after which he shook hands with 
him, as if taking final leave of him. 
He afterwards saw the Bishop of Lone 
don, who had at all times free admis« 
sion to his Royal Highness, and had 
had frequent conversations with him 
in the course of his illness, and the 
result of this interview was, that his 
Royal Highness should take the Sa« 
crament on the 28th, which his Royal 
Highness mentioned to me afterwards, 
adding, that he meant to ask the Prine 
cess Sophia to take it with him. I 
saw him again in the evening, and he 
appeared very cheerful. On the 27thy 
he pomvcintin | Srv early in the day, 
but became more weak and languid 
afterwards. He saw Mr Peel, who 
told me he had been much shocked by 
his Royal Highness’s altered appears 
ance. The Duke, however, spoke te 
me of himself in a more sanguine tone 
than usual. 

His Majesty came to his Royal 
Highness in the afternoon, and found 
him very weak and languid, but he 
rallied in the evening, and looked over 
his official papers. 

On the morning of the 28th, his 
Royal Highness appeared very weak, 
and had some attacks of nervous faint- 
ness, which, together with other un+ 
favourable symptoms, satisfied the 
physicians that the danger was beco- 
ming more imminent. The Bishop of 
Lendon came at twelve, and desired 
that three persons should assist at the 
holy ceremony, and proposed that Sir 
Henry Halford and I should be added 
to the Princess Sophia, which was 
mentioned to his Royal Highness, who 
readily agreed. Upon this occasion 
he came publicly, and put on his 
robes; his Royal Highness was quite 
composed, and nothing eould exceed 
his pious attention and calm devotion 
throughout the solemn ceremony. He 
repeated the prayers, and made the 
responses in a firm voice. Part.of the 
prayers for the sick were read, but the 
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service was, at the suggestion of Sir 
H. Halford, the short service. The 
Bishop was very much affected, parti- 
cularly when eons the conclu- 
ding blessing. The Princess Sophia sup- 
ported herself wonderfully throughout 
the trying scene, and the Duke was 
quite free from agitation. After the 
service was over, he kissed’ his sister, 
and shook hands most affectionatel 
with the Bishop, Sir Henry Halford, 
and me, thanking us, and as if ta- 
king leave of all. His Royal Highness 
sent for me again in the afternoon, 
and went through some official busi- 
ness, to which he appeared quite equal. 
He expressed great satisfaction at ha- 
ving taken the Sacrament, and told 
me that the Princess Sophia had staid 
with him, and borne up to the last 
moment. He then asked me whether 
his physicians thought much worse of 
him ; he really felt better. I replied, 
they considered his situation as ha- 
ving become more doubtful than it 
had been, but that they had not at 
any time authorised me to say his 
case was hopeless. He observed that 
he thought it was wrong to abandon 
hope, or to despair, but, setting aside 
that feeling, he was resigned to God’s 
will. He asked whether I had any 
more ge requiring consideration, 
as he felt quite as equal to business as 
he had been for two or three months 
past, and he wished none to be inter- 
rupted or suspended. He afterwards 
saw Mr Greville, who found him very 
cheerful. 

He sent for me again between eight 
and nine, and [ staid with him until 
ten. He appeared weak and uncom- 
fortable, though not positively in pain. 
At ten, he said he should like to go 
to bed, but the usual hour had not 
arrived, and he would wait for Sir H. 
Halford. I persuaded him to go to 
bed at once. This was the first night 
that he had anticipated the usual hour, 
and the medical attendants ascribed it 
to increasing weakness, against which 
he had hitherto contended. Al) agreed 
that he might linger on a few days, 
unless an attack of nervous faintness 
should carry him off suddenly. 

On the following day, the 29th, his 
Royal Highness, after passing a toler- 
able night, appeared better. He had 

en some nourishment, and his pulse 
was steady. He sent for me soon af- 
ter ten, and spoke very seriously of 
his situation, but without alarm or 
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agitation. He appeared desirous 
of extracting very direct and unreser= 
ved answers ; often fixed his eye upon, 
me, as if to search my thoughts, and’ 
made me change my position, that he’ 
might see me better. I ap not 
to notice this, but kept up the conver- 
sation for an hour and a half, on va. 
rious subjects of business, &c. This 
succeeded, and he gradually became 
more at his ease. He was quite equal 
to any exertion of mind. When Sir 
H. Halford came, he announced to his 
Royal Highness the King’s intention 
to pay him a visit on that day, and 
his Royal Highness dressed and sha- 
ved himself, which he had not been 
able to do on the preceding day. 

The physicians told me that the 
state of the legs had become more un- 
favourable. His Royal Highness saw 
the Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General, and transacted busi- 
ness with them as usual. 

His Majesty came at two, and staid 
an hour with his Royal Highness, 
His Majesty thought him looking bet- 
ter and stronger than on the 27th, but 
this was the last time he saw him, his 
Majesty’s own indisposition having 
disappointed his anxious wish to have 
come again to him. 

His Royal Highness sent for me at 
five, and went through his usual offi- 
cial business with me, after which he 
appeared tired and exhausted, and in- 
deed, he had previously retired to his 
bed-room. 

He afterwards saw Colonel Stephen- 
son, who found him in the same weak 
and exhausted state. 

Towards nine he sent for me again, 
and I found him much oppressed, anc 
breathing short, and in general unable 
to rouse himself. He dismissed me 
after a short time, wishing me 
night, hut between ten and eleven he 
sent for me again; I found him do- 
zing, and when he roused himself, he 
complained of inward pain, asked me 
how late I should stay in the house, 
(he was not aware that I had slept in 
it for several nights,) and again wish- 
ed me good night. 

He had called for Sir H. Halford, 
Mr Macgregor, and Mr Simpson, re- 
peatedly in the same manner, and af- 
ter wishing them good night. Some 
time after, he again sent for Mr Mac- 
gregor, who found him in one of his 
attacks of nervous faintness. Mr Mac- 
gregor gave him — laudanum, and 
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after some time he became more com- 
posed, and fell asleep. 


I learnt early in the morning of the 
30th, from Mr Macgregor, that. his 
Royal Highness had some sleep 


at intervals, but that he appeared much 
weaker, and that there were other 
indications of encreasing danger. His 
Royal- Highness had determined not 
to quit his bed-room. 

e sent for me at half past ten, and 
I remained with him for more than 
an hour, until Sir H. Halford came. 
I was extremely shocked at the extra- 
ordinary change which had taken place 
in one night, or rather since the pre- 
ceding morning at the same hour. 
He appeared extremely feeble, and 
under great uneasiness from pain, but 
otherwise composed, and although suf- 
fering so much, he uttered no com- 
plaint. He asked me when I had 
come, and I told him I had slept in 
the house. He did not seem surprised 
or displeased, but said he concluded 
he was considered much worse, for 
Mr Macgregor had been three times 
to see him in the night, but that he 
felt quite equal to business. I, there- 
fore, brought forward a few subjects, 
and received his very clear instruc- 
tions, though his voice had become so 
aoe that 1 could with difficulty hear 

m. 

His Royal Highness saw the Dukes 
of Clarence and Sussex, and Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton, who was going to 
Windsor, and through whom he sent 
an affectionate message to the King. 
To the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex 
he spoke cheerfully on the state of 
Portugal and other matters of public 
interest. The Frincess Sophia was 
also with him for a considerable time. 

Between nine and ten he expressed a 
wish to see Colonel Stephenson and 
me, and we went to him, but he said 
little, and wished us good night. 

He passed a restless night, and ap- 
peared much weaker on the following 
morning (the 3ist Dec.), but conti- 
nued perfectly sensible, took nourish- 
ment when offered to him, but shewed 
no inclination to speak, unless spoken 
to. His medical attendants apprehend- 
ed, from the increased weakness, the 
repte apprnect of dissolution. I went 
to him by desire of the physicians be- 
tween one and two. He took my hand, 
and received me most kindly. He said, 
“ Here I am ; I feel weaker, but not 
worse, and I do not suffer pain.” He 
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moved his lips occasionally, but I could ; 
not distinguish what he said ; he ap. 





peared quite sensible, vey composed, 
and twice looked at me, t f 
seriously, the second time with a pla. 


cid, almost a cheerful smile, and T’ 


came away perfectly satisfied that his 
mind was free from anxiety and un. 
easiness. 'The Princess Sophia came 
in, and the manner in which he rou. 
sed himself when she was announced, 
was very striking. Her Royal Highness 
staid with him about twenty minutes, 
He continued very quiet throughout 
the rest of the day, and at half past 
seven desired Sit A. Cooper, who was 
going to Windsor, to give his affec. 
tionate duty to the King, and to tell 
him he was very comfortable. 

On the Ist January, I learnt that 
his Royal Highness had passed a ver 

uiet night, with four hours’ g 
yg and that no material change had 
taken place in his state ; that he cone 
tinued perfectly sensible, took suffi. 
cient nourishment, and spoke when« 
ever roused; nor were the legs in a 
worse state; on the contrary, their ap. 
pearance had become more favoure 
able. 

Upon the whole, the physicians 
thought he might linger on longer than 
they had expected, such was the ex- 
traordinary resistance which his con. 
stitution opposed to the progress of the 
disease. ‘The Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex again saw him, and he received 
them affectionately, but did not speak, 


and they left him immediately. The 
Princess Sophia then went to him : he 


kissed her, and said—‘‘ God bless you, 
my dear love—to-morrow, to-mor- 


row,” and she left him. He continued, 


in the same quiet and composed state 
throughout the day, and occasionally 
told his medical attendants that he 
felt no pain, and was very comfort. 
able. I did not see him. 

The report on the following mor- 
ning, the 2d January, was, that the 
night had been quiet, and that he con= 
tinued free from pain, and perfectly 
sensible, though he seldom spoke, 
Soon after nine he had a shivering at- 
tack, which was very alarming, and 
his pulse was hardly perceptible, but 
he rallied. He had been moved nearer 
to the window, was quite himself, and 
asked whether the day was not a frost, 
which was the case. He became slight 
ly delirious at twenty minutes past, 
one, and other symptoms had become, 
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more alarming. Still he was quite sen- 


-sibledt intervals. The Princess Sophia 


was with him for a short time, and 
he knew her. 

The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, 
who came in the afternoon, did not 
see him. His Royal Highness conti- 
nued nearly in the same state, —— 

y 


‘that his pulse had been gradual 


lowering, and his breathing becoming 


‘very short, and his situation appeared 


so critical, that I and other attendants 
in the house determined not to take 
off our clothes. The street was crowd- 
ed with people throughout the day, 
not apparently assembled from curi- 
osity, but from anxiety, extremely 
quiet, and hardly speaking, except to 
enquire, in a subdued voice, what was 
the state of his Royal Highness. 

I learnt at six on the following 
morning (the 3d) from Mr Macgregor, 
that notwithstanding a restless and 
uncomfortable night, his Royal High- 
ness had rallied, and appeared then 
stronger, more inclined to talk and 
to take nourishment, than he had been 
on the preceding day, and that it was 
impossible to calculate when the crisis 
would arrive. His pulse also had be- 
come more steady. ‘The other medi- 
cal attendants confirmed this at a later 
hour, and observed, that his Royal 
Highness’s extraordinary powers of 
constitution, and tenacity of life, de- 
fied all calculation. The Princess 
Sophia, being unwell, could not come 
this day; the Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex came at twelve, and stayed un- 
til six, but did not see their brother. 

Sir William Knighton having come 
from Windsor, and been named to his 
Royal Highness, he desired to see 
him, that he might enquire after the 
King, and requested him to assure his 
Majesty of his affectionate duty. 

Towards the evening his Royal 
Highness showed symptoms of return- 
ing strength, and the physicians re- 
ported to his Majesty that he con- 
tinued in the same state, without ap- 
pearance of immediate dissolution, but 
without hope. Betweer eleven and 
twelve he was very quiet, and inclined 
to sleep. 

The assemblage of people in Arling- 
ton Street was the same as on the pre- 
ceding day ; there was the same pro- 
priety of conduct, the same manifes+ 
tation of affectionate interest, free from 
curiosity. ; 

His Royal Highness passed a very 
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restless night, with oecasional attacks 
of faintness and spasm. His breath- 
ing had become more difficult, hispulse 
more feeble and irregular, but :yet 
there ‘were no symptoms of rapidly 
approaching dissolution. Sir Astley 
Cooper had sat up with him, to relieve 


Mr Macgregor ; and when the latter 
went to his Royal Highness, he desi- 


red him to thank him, and say he was 
very kind. 

Shortly after he saw some one near 
him, and Mr Macgregor told him it 
was Mr Simpson ;. and his Royal 
Highness said, “‘ Mr Simpson is a 
good man.” He took some slight 
nourishment occasionally, and towards 
ten o'clock he had a‘serious attack of 
faintness, during which his pulse was 
hardly perceptible, but he rallied 
again. Sir William Knighton saw his 
loyal Highness, but he did not speak 
to him. 

Between one and two, Mr Mac 
gor came ‘to tell me that his Royal 
Highness had named me frequently, 
and at last made them understand 
that he wished to see me. I imme- 
diately went to him. I found him 
dreadfully changed, very feeble, much 
oppressed, and evidently unable to 
distinguish objects clearly. Batchelor 
named me to him, and I sat down 
close by his right side. He looked at 
me with a kind smile, took me by 
the hand, and I told him I had not 
left the house since I had last seen 
him. He asked me with difficulty, 
and in a faint, though steady voice, 
whether Colonel Stephenson was in 
the house. I said he was, and asked 
whether he wished to see him; he 
nodded assent, and I immediately sent 
for him. Colonel Stephenson went to 
his left side, but as his Royal High- 
ness could not see him, I beckoned to 
him to come to the right side, and I 
moved back, so as to enable him to 
come close up, while I supported his 
Royal Highness by placing my hand 
against the pillow, behind his back. 
He then gave his hand to Colonel 
Stephenson. After some interval, 
during which his Royal Highness 
breathed with great difficulty, and 
was very faint, and during which 
Batchelor bathed his temples with Co- 
logne water, he collected his strength, 
and said in a steady, firm tone of 
voice, but:so low as to be hardly au- 
dible to Colonel Stephenson, whose 
head was further removed than mine, 
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“IT-am now dying.” After this he 
dropped his head, and his lips moved 
-for about a minute, as if in prayer. 
He then looked at us again, and ap- 
peared to wish to speak, but an attack 
of faintness came on, and his respira- 
tion was so difficult, and he seemed so 
“weak and exhausted, that I thought 
he was dying, and expressed that ap- 
prehension to Colonel Stephenson, 
who partook of it. Batchelor bathed 
~his temples again, and he rallied, af- 
ter which he again took Colonel Ste- 
phenson’s hand, and nodded to Bat- 
chelor, who told us he meant we should 
leave him. 

The scene was most affecting and 
trying, but yet ia some respects satis- 
factory, as it showed that he was per- 
fectly aware of his situation, and we 
concluded he had seen us together, as 
being his executors, and meant to take 
leave of us. I heard afterwards that 
he had appeared much exhausted by 
the effort, but subsequently took some 
chicken broth, and became composed, 
without having any return of faint- 
ness.—Towards the evening he rallied 
again, and had some sound and com- 
fortable sleep, and his attendants se- 

rated under the impression that his 
‘Royal Highness’s life would be pro- 
longed at least another night. 

In the course of the night he had 
so serious an attack of faintness that 
Mr Macgregor thought he would not 
have recovered from it ; but he rallied 
again towards the morning of the 5th, 
and had taken some nourishment. 
The breathing had, however, become 
extremely difficult. About eleven, 
Mr Simpson came to me to say that 
the symptoms of approaching death 

come on, and that the medical at- 
tendants wished me to be in the room 
adjoining to that in which his Royal 
Highness lay. I brought in the Dukes 
of Clarence and Sussex, and Colonel 
Stephenson, and we continued in the 
room, expecting every moment to be 
called in by the medical attendants 
(who were all with his Royal High- 
ness) to witness his death. Sir Henry 
Halford came to us occasionally, and 
stated that his Royal Highness’s pulse 
was hardly pooenss ; his extremi- 
ties were cold ; he was speechless, and 
had with difficulty swallowed a little 
milk and rum, but nevertheless ap- 
peared to retain his senses. Of this, 
indeed, he gave proof at twelve, for 
Mr Macgregor came in to say that his 
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Royal Highness had insisted on ha- 
ving his legs dressed, (which they na. 
turally wished to avoid at such a pe- 
riod), for he had looked at him several 
times, had pointed at the clock, then at 
his legs, and had pushed off the cover. 
ing, thus showing his determination 
to go through all that was required to 
the last moment. When he found 
that he was understood, and that Mr 
Macgregor was preparing for the 
dressing, he signified his thanks to 
him with a kind smile, threw back 
his head, and hardly noticed anything 
afterwards. 

The pulse became more feeble, the 
attacks of faintness more frequent, 
but his Royal Highness struggled on, 
and between eight and nine this state 
appeared so likely to last for some 
hours, that the Duke of Clarence was 
persuaded to go home, and I returned 
to my room to answer some inquiries. 
At twenty minutes past nine, Colonel 
Stephenson called me out and told me 
he was in the last agonies. I hastened 
down, but my dear Master had ex- 
pired before I could reach his room, 
and I had the comfort of learning that 
he had expired without any struggle 
or apparent pain. His countenance 
indeed confirmed this, it was as calm 
as possible, and quite free from any 
distortion ; indced it almost looked as 
if he had died with a smile upon it. 

The medical attendants, the Duke 
of Sussex, Batchelor, and another ser- 
vant, were in the room, looking at 
him in silence, and with countenances 
strongly expressive of their feelings. 

Such was the end of this amiable, 
kind, and excellent man, after a long 
and painful struggle, borne with ex- 
emplary resolution and resignation ; 
and I am confident, that the details 
into which I have entered of the last 
circumstances of that struggle, will 
not prove uninteresting to those who 
were sincerely attached to him. 

I feel that I owe it to his Royal 
Highness’s character, to add some ge- 
neral observations, which may serve 
to place it in its true light, and to con- 
firm the opinion of those who view his 
loss as a national calamity. 

It may be necessary to oem that 
from the moment that I had received 
the alarming report from Brighton, I 
ceased to entertain any sanguine 
of his Royal Highness’s recovery, a0 
that my expectation of it became gras 
dually more faint, although they va- 
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ried occasionally, as the symptoms of 
the disorder fluctuated. 

.. This impression led to my keeping 
the minutes, from which I have ex- 
tracted the foregoing statement, my 
object in so doing being, that I might 
be better able, from such accurate 
source, to do justice to his Royal High- 
ness’s character and sentiments. 

_ The 30th December was the last day 
on which I submitted any papers, and 
he was then quite equal to any busi- 
ness, for although his state varied in 
the course of the day, yet there were 
hours when physical causes, or tlie 
effect of medicine, did not interfere 
with the clear application of the powers 
of the mind. 

It has been already shown, by the 

sletails I have produced, that almost 
to the latest hour his Royal Highness 
was anxious to discharge his official 
duties, and the interest he took in 
them was at no time weakened by the 
pressure of bodily disease or pain. In 
further proof of this, I may state, that 
on Saturday, the 9th December, I re- 
ceived from Lord Bathurst, at his office, 
secret instructions respecting the force 
to be prepared for embarkation for 
Portugal, and that I communicated 
them in the same evening to his Royal 
Highness. He was then in great pain, 
but he became indifferent to bodily 
suffering, and immediately drew up 
the heads of the military arrangement, 
(which paper, in his own writing, I 
now possess, ) from which were framed 
the detailed instructions approved by 
him on the following day, and issued 
on Monday, the 11th December. 
- This measure naturally produced 
the necessity of other arrangements 
eonnected with home service ; and the 
Adjutant-General and Quartermaster 
General will bear me out in the asser- 
tion, that these were entered into and 
directed by him with the same intel- 
ligence and attention which he had 
manifested on previous occasions ; 
when, we are bound state, that every 
arrangement was made by him, and 
that the execution of the details was 
alone left to us. 

It may not be irrelevant here to 
observe, that this had at all times been 
the case ; his Royal Highness had 
been at the head of the army more 
than thirty-two years ; during that pe- 
riod various officers were successive- 
ly employed by him in the situations 
of military secretary and at the heads 
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of tments at the Horse Guards 
and they, possessed his confidence and 
exerted themselves zealously. But the 
merit of rescuing the army from :its 
impaired condition—of improving, es- 
tablishing, and maintaining its system 
—of introducing that administration 
of it in principle, and in every detail, 
which has raised the character of the 
British service, and promoted its effi- 
ciency, belongs exclusively to his late 
Royal Highness. The work was pro- 
gressive ; but his attention to it, his 
able superintendence of it, were con- 
stant. He guided and directed the 
labours of those subordinate to him : 
their task was executive. He gave an 
impulse to the whole machinery, aud 
kept the wheels in motion, and to him, 
I repeat it, the credit was due. 

. An arrangement for the promotion 
of the old subalterns of the army had 
long been the object of his solicitude ; 
but it was one of difficult accomplish 
ment, as it was understood that no 
measure entailing extraordinary charge 
on the public would. be admitted.— 
Hence the delay in bringing it for- 
ward ; but his Royal.Highness enter- 
ed into every detail of it.on the 26th 
December ; and the King vhaying»paid 
him a visit on the 27th, he ordered 
me to submit it to his Majesty on that 
day, when it obtained the Royal signa- 
ture: and the communication of His 
Majesty’s gracious approbation of this 
arrangement was received by his Royal 
Highness with a warm expression of 
satisfaction. 

Of the resolution and resignation 
with which his Royal Highness sub- 
mitted to protracted confinement and 
a painful disorder, my statement offers 
ample proof; but I have not stated, 
that during all this period, during this 
serious trial, his excellent temper and 
kind disposition to-all who approach- 
ed him continued unimpaired, I ap- 
peal to his medical attendants, I ap- 
peal to his -servants, to those who 
transacted business with him, official 
or personal, whether at any time he 
betrayed a symptom of irritability, 
whether a sharp word escaped him, 
whether a murmur or complaint was 
uttered. Every attention, from what- 
ever quarter, was kindly received, and 
gratefully acknowledged. Great anxi- 
ety was shown by him to avoid giving 
trouble ; and at the later periods of his 
illness, that which seemed to distress 
him most, was his being reduced to 
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‘he necessity of requesting others to do 
for him that which he had ceased to 
be able to do for himseif. 

Of the kind attention of his medi- 
eal attendants, and their anxiety to 
afford to him the utmost benefit of 
their skill, he expressed himself most 
sensible. And it is due to them to say, 
that if he had been their nearest and 
dearest relative, they could not have 
devoted their time, care, and attention 
to h‘m with more affectionate zeal than 
they did.* Nor did he ever betray 
any want of confidence in their skill, 
or the least desire to resort to other 
advice. 

I must add, that I can_ positively 
state, having been admitted freely to 
their consultations, that no difference 
of opinion prevailed among them ; they 
acted together cordially, and their on- 
y object seemed to be the welfare of 
their illustrious patient. 

During the progress of his illness, 
his Royal Highness received the most 
endearing and affectionate attention 
from the King, and from his brothers 
and sisters ; and they never failed to 
be acknowledged with satisfaction and 
with gratitude: the Princess Sophia 
especially, whose near residence ad- 
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mitted of more frequent intercourse, 
never missed coming to him in the 
course of the day, unless prevented by 
indisposition ; and I have already sta- 
ted that her Royal Highness, by his 
desire, took tlie Sacrament with him 
on the 28th December. 

The visits of his Royal Highness’s 
numerous and attached friends were 
frequent, and they were invariably re. 
ceived with satisfaction, and with an 
expression of his sense of their atten. 
tion. Upon these occasions he exerted 
himself to meet them cheerfully, and 
to suppress the expression of pain or 
bodily uneasiness ; and they often left 
him with the belief that he was free 
from both, although this had by no 
meaus been the case. 

Nor did his Royal Highness’s bodi- 
ly suffering, or the contemplation of 
his critical state, diminish in any des 
gree the interest which he had ever 
taken in the state of public affairs, and 
in the welfare and prosperity of his 
country. These were at all times up- 
permost in his mind, and I am cons 
vinced that they often engaged it in a 
much greater degree than did his own 


situation. 
H. TAYLOR. 











* These were Sir Henry Halford and Dr M‘Michal, Sir Astley Cooper, Mr Mae- 
gregor and Mr Simpson, and Mr Brande, the apothecary:—Sir Henry Halford, as 
has been stated in an early part of this paper, came from his residence in the coun- 
try, with the view of devoting himself to the care of his Royal Highness. ' He 
sacrificed, for this object, the usual period of relaxation from his arduous professional 
engagements, and nothing could exceed the anxious care and the affectionate solici- 
tude with which he attended his Royal Highness, watched every stage of his illness, 
and administered to his comfort. Dr M‘Michal’s visits were occasional, but latterly 
he took his full share of the close attendance, and with equal zea! and affection. Mr 
Macgregor slept in his room, and was with his Royal Highness early and late, and 
at all times within call. Mr Simpson occasionally relieved him in the close attend- 
ance, and latterly, when his Royal Highness’s situation required that one of the 
surgeons should be constantly within immediate reach, and should sit up in the 
adjoining room, Mr Brande took a share in that duty. —H. T. 
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